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HERE  IS  a  new  type  of  feature  that  is  going  big.  A 
mass  and  class  idea  that  takes  from  the  start.  The  sort 
of  thing  that  breaks  iij)  a  bridge  game,  keeps  a  dinner 
party  laughing,  brightens  a  dull  evening,  makes  con¬ 
versation  and  fun  wherever  people  gather. 

It’s  called  “Test  Your  Horse  Sense.”  It  appeals  to  the 
college  graduate  and  the  bricklayer.  It  is  based  on 
psychology,  but  you  don’t  have  to  know  that.  Dr. 
George  W.  Crane  is  the  author. 

(In  the  Chicago  Tribune  recently,  one  (piestion  started 
so  much  controversy  that  it  rated  a  news  arti<*le  to  ex¬ 
plain  Dr.  Crane’s  reasoning.  The  question  was:  “A 
butler  accidentally  opens  the  bathroom  door  while  the 
lady  of  the  house  is  bathing.  What  should  he  say?” 

Ami  the  “Marriage  Test,’’  now  in  proof  form,  will  prove 
a  sensation  in  your  paper.  The  husband  rates  the  wife. 
And  vice  versa.  Don’t  miss  it!  It’s  a  phase  of  this 
new  feature  that  will  keep  hiisbamls  and  wives — and  all 
marriage  prospects  —  waiting  for  each  <lay’s  test  of 
household  harmony. 

Get  this  new  feature  now !  ^  e  expect  a  big  response. 
Your  territory  may  be  gobbled  up  soon.  Wire  for 
proofs  and  prices. 


DR.  GEORGE  W.  CRANE  is 
a  physician  as  well  as  a  psy- 
choloqisl.  Me  is  a  Yale 
gaduate.  with  degrees  from 
Northwestern  and  other  uni¬ 
versities — five  degrees  in  all. 
But  his  greatest  asset  is 
"horse  sense",  and  a  sensitive 
reaction  to  popular  interest. 
Scores  of  universities  use  Dr. 
Crane's  text  book  in  psy¬ 


chology.  It  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  many  languages, 
including  the  Chinese. 

Few  readers  will  realize  in 
"Test  Your  Horse  Sense"  that 
they  are  being  questioned  by 
a  psychologist.  But  they  will 
know  that  this  new.  interest¬ 
ing  feature  provides  them  with 
a  lot  of  fun  and  entertain- 


. . .  for  “TEST  YOUR  HORSE  SENSE”  by  Dr.  Geerse  W.  Craie 
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*0  5,000  Circulation 

^•ppa  Gazette  (E) 
^^te  Citizen  (E) 

Klljk  Enterprise  (E) 

/  ^®ws  (E) 

22^, Intelligencer  (E) 
"JMjjlIle  Record  Argus  (E) 
Nrws-nispatch  (E) 
North  Peiin 
,  neporter  <E) 

“B^ithton  Leader  IE) 

Publishing  Co. 

*  Bellefonte 
.„ttatre  Times  (E) 

Democrat 
"lected  Weekliet 


Tyrone  Herald  <E) 
Vandergrift  News  (E) 

5  to  10,000  Circulation 

Beaver-Rochester  Times  (E) 
Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune 
(E) 

Bloomsburg  Press  (>1) 
Bradford  Era  (.M) 

Bradford  Star  ft  Record  (E) 
Bradford  Herald  (8) 
Brownsville  Telegraph  (E) 
Chambersbnrg  Public 
Opinion  (E) 

Clearfleld  Progress  (E) 
Connellsville  Courier  (E) 
Donora  Herald  American  (E) 


DuBois  Courier  Ezpress 
(M  ft  E) 

Franklin  News  Herald  (E) 
Indiana  Gazette  (E) 
Kittanning  Simpson’s  Leader- 
Times  (E) 

Meadville  Tiibune-Repnbli- 
can  (MftE) 

Monessen  Independent  <E) 
New  Kensington  Dispatch 
(E) 

Oil  City  Blizzard  (E) 
I^nxsutawney  Spirit  (E) 
Stroudsburg  Record  (E) 
Tarentum  Valley  Dally  News 
(E) 

Towanda  Review  <M) 

Warren  Times-Mlrror  IE) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald 

(E) 


10  to  25,000  Circulation 

Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

*.\rdmore  Maine  Line  Times 
Butler  Eagle  (E) 

Chester  Times  (E) 
Greensburg  Review  Tribune 
(MftE) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  <E) 
Hazleton  Standard  -  Sentinel 
<.M) 

Lebanon  News-Times  (E) 
McKeesport  News  IE) 

New  Castle  News  <E) 
Norristown  Times-Herald  (E) 
Oil  City  Derrick  (M) 
Pottsville  Republican  (E) 
Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Sunbury  Daily  Item  <E) 

•I  pper  Darby  News 


M'ashington  Observer  Re¬ 
porter  (M  ft  E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulle¬ 
tin  (M) 

Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

25  to  50,000  Circulation 

Erie  Dispatch  Herald  (EftS) 
’Germantown  Courier 
ilohnstown  Tribune  Democrat 
(MftE) 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader 
News  (E) 

Wilkes-Barre  Record  (M) 

More  than  50,000 
Circulation 

Allentown  Call  (MftS) 
•Xllentown  Chronicle  (E) 


but  use  them  Preperly 

to  Increase  NET  Prefits  in  1940 

/ 


ere’sthe  foriiiiila — 5  rules  for  using  newspapers  to  increase  net  profits: 


Ise  them  regular¬ 
ly — at  least  once  a  week, 
52  weeks  every  year. 


Use  newspaper-  ^  ^ 
type  copy — to  appeal  | ^ 
most  effectively  to  a  given 
market. 


Use  the  formula  of  thousands  of  successful  local  advertisers,  of  hundreds  of 
successful  sectional  advertisers  and  of  many  successful  national  advertisers 
. . .  if  you  want  to  increase  net  profits  in  1940. 


h Merchandise  the 
advertising — to  every 
group  responsible  in  any 
way  for  its  sneeess. 


Yfs.  UM’  all  the  newspapers!  Beeause  all  of  them  have 
a  valuable  followiiiji  among  consumers.  And  .  .  .  heeausi- 
all  of  them  perform  a  service  in  marketing,  even  as 
all  arms  of  the  military  perform  a  service  in  battle! 


4.  Use  the  news¬ 
papers^  staffs — to 

strengthen  retailer  cooper¬ 
ation  and  specially  influ¬ 
ence  a  worthwhile  percen¬ 
tage  of  consumers. 


5.  Use  all  the  news¬ 
papers —  to  reach  and 
sell  all  your  prospects  and 
to  keep  them  sold. 


If  you  suspect  that  formtila  might  work  for  you  as  it  has  for  others,  w  hy  not  try  it?  Pick  some 
typical  state  of  varied  industries  and  interests.  Pick  Pennsylvania  where  $55,640  will  buy  a 
100-line  ad  52  times  in  127  dailies  and  4  selected  weeklies. 


Pick  Pennsylvania  where  these  Papers  are  Able  and  Willing  to  Work  for  you 


HAMILTON  FISH,  Republican.  NORMAN  THOMAS,  Socially 


Whatever  their  views  or  opinions  on  public  affairs 
alert-minded  men  and  women  all  over  the  countr} 
read  and  rely  upon  The  New  York  Times,  knowing 
that  The  Times  will  keep  them  completely,  accu¬ 
rately  and  impartially  informed.  It  is  this  accept¬ 
ance  among  leading  citizens  everywhere  that 
The  Times  its  unique  influence  in  American  li^^ 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  A  Newspaper  for  Makers  of  Newspapers  •  NEW  YORK  •  DECEMBER  30,  1939 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


_  •  M  is  publishing  afternoons  and  Sunday. 

Mountina  Costs  Suspended  51  pefded%;rb»L';!o;^anre„.e;:^ 

*  the  weekly  field  in  March. 

4  Spokane  (Wash.)  Press,  a 

W  I  I  I  Scripps  League  newspaper,  sus- 

l^a  XAXVA  pended  publication  March  18  after  37 

years  in  the  evening  field.  The  sus- 
^  ^  pension  left  Spokane,  a  city  of  ap- 

Sixteen  Entered  Weekly,  Six  Semi  -  Weekly  proximateiy  115,000,  with  one  morning 

and  Sunday  paper,  the  Spokesman- 

Fields  . . .  Suspensions  in  Lost  30  Months  Rises 

to  98  . . .  Nearly  10,000  Employes  Affected.  employes.  They  received  severance 

pay  of  from  three  to  eight  weeks’ 

T»  CTPOITPIM  T  HIT  salary,  dependent  upon  length  of  serv- 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCMAK  ice  with  the  organization. 

The  Press  had  no  guild  contract. 

MOUNTING  LABOR  COSTS,  rising  “one  important  element  of  them  arose”  waukee  Free  Press,  which  the  late  Severance  pay  was  scaled  from  a 

newsprint  prices,  the  burden  of  tax-  from  leading  a  successful  campaign  Arthur  Brisbane  bought  in  1918  and  minimum  of  two  weeks  to  10  we^  m 

ation  and  other  expenses  making  for  that  brought  TVA  power  to  the  Chat-  consolidated,  then  selling  the  merged  non-mechanical  departments  based 


Sixteen  Entered  Weekly,  Six  Semi  -  Weekly 
Fields  . . .  Suspensions  in  Lost  30  Months  Rises 
to  98  . . .  Nearly  10,000  Employes  Affected. 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


MOUNTING  LABOR  COSTS,  rising 
newsprint  prices,  the  burden  of  tax¬ 


dedining  revenues — newspaper  eco-  tanooga  area,  which  at  that  time  was  Wisconsin  News  to  Mr.  Hearst  in  1919. 
rinmir  problems  over  which  publish-  served  by  the  Tennessee  Electric  The  News  was  subjected  to  an  18- 
ers  have  little  control — took  a  heavy  Power  Clompany.  weeks’  strike  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 

toll  of  U.  S.  daily  newspapers  in  1939.  The  News  had  been  published  con-  early  in  1936.  Under  the  terms  of  a 
Ebitor  &  Publisher’s  year-end  sur-  tinuously  since  July,  1888.  With  its  guild  contract  severance  pay  was 
vey  of  the  field  reveals  that  51  dailies  closing  Chattanooga  has  the  morning  granted.  Mechanical  department  em- 
suspended  publication,  through  merg-  Times  and  the  afternoon  Free  Press,  ployes  belonging  to  AFL  unions  had 
ers  or  otherwise,  during  the  year,  16  Chattanooga’s  population  is  119,000.  their  own  dismissal  bond  arrange- 


on  length  of  service. 

Annoimcement  of  the  suspension 


served  by  the  Tennessee  Electric  The  News  was  subjected  to  an  18-  Annoimcement  oi  me  suspension 
Power  (Hompany.  weeks’  strike  by  the  Newspaper  Guild  prevailing  costs  of  operation 

The  News  had  been  published  con-  early  in  1936.  Under  the  terms  of  a  which  we  have  no  control,  m  ad- 

tinuously  since  July,  1888.  With  its  guild  contract  severance  pay  was  dition  to  me  burden  of  taxation,  make 


of  this  total  entering  the  weekly  pub-  Gcorgian-American  Sold 

lishmg  field  and  six  others  going  Atlanta  Georgian-American,  a 

semi-weekly.  ^  Hearst  newspaper  unit,  in  an- 

30-Month  Total  Is  98  nouncing  its  suspension,  said  its  fea- 

A  similar  Editor  &  Publisher  sur-  ture  and  news  services  would  appear 
vey  (E.  &  P.,  Oct.  29,  1938),  covering  in  the  Journal,  which  was  bought 
the  15-months’  period  June,  1937-  Dec.  12  (see  E.  &  P.,  Dec.  16,  p.  11),  by 
October,  1938,  showed  that  41  daily  former  (jlovernor  James  M.  Cox.  Left 
newspapers  suspended  publication,  in  the  Atlanta  field,  also,  is  the  Con- 
through  mergers  or  otherwise,  six  of  stitution,  published  by  Major  Clark 
these  moving  into  weekly  publishing.  Howell. 


it  impossible  to  operate  without  fac¬ 
ing  continued  losses.” 

Chattanooga’s  population  is  119,000.  their  own  dismissal  bond  arrange-  Merger  in  Wilkes-Barre 

Georgian-American  Sold  ments.  No  reason  was  given  by  the  Due  to  “labor  conditions,”  the  Wy- 

The  Atlanta  Georgian-American,  a  'n^agement  for  the  consolidation.  andotte  (Mich.)  Neius  suspended  daUy 
W.  R.  Hearst  newspaper  unit,  in  an-  Citizen  also  publication  at  the  end  of  March  and 

nouncing  its  suspensi^,  said  its  fea-  publication  and  en-  entered  the  weekly  fie  d. 

ture  and  news  slices  would  appear  J^e  weeWy  field  in  Janua^-  In  mid-Apnl,  the  Union  City  (Ind.) 

ir,  urVlif-Vi  wac  WiiioVit  Jan.  28,  the  Ballston  Spa  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  a.m.,  and  the  Union  City 


nouncing  its  suspension,  said  its  fea¬ 
ture  and  news  services  would  appear 
in  the  Journal,  which  was  bought 
Dec.  12  (see  E.  &  P.,  Dec.  16,  p.  11),  by 


In  mid-April,  the  Union  City  (Ind.) 
Gazette,  a.m.,  and  the  Union  City 


Daily  Journal,  a  weekly  or  daily  for  Times,  p.m.,  were  merged  and  now  are 


former  Governor  James  M.  Cox.  Left  140  years,  ceased  publication  as  a  published  as  a  morning  paper  under 


\Aiuucr,  1900,  Slioweu  Ulat  uauv  vjvvcniui  uaiiicra  i»x.  j  .t  j  .  j  i  i 

newspapers  suspended  publication,  in  the  Atlanta  field,  also,  is  the  Con-  ^  ®  ^ 

through  mergers  or  otherwise,  six  of  stitution,  published  by  Major  Clark  Oklahoma  Nows  Suspends 

these  moving  into  weekly  publishing.  Howell.  The  Ardmore  (Pa.)  Main  Line  Daily 

From  Nov.  1,  1938,  when  that  sur-  The  (]leorgian  was  founded  April  Times  suspended  publication  early  in 
vey  ended,  until  the  end  of  that  year,  25,  1906,  and  acquired  by  Mr.  Hearst  February  and  became  a  weekly  now 


six  more  dailies  suspended  publica-  in  1912.  It  was  active  in  the  campaign  known  as  the  Main  Line  Times. 
tion,  two  of  these  entering  the  weekly  which  ended  in  1908  a  system  of  leas-  After  more  than  32  years  of  publi- 
field,  Editor  &  Publisher’s  files  show,  ing  Georgia  convicts  to  private  em-  cation  in  Oklahoma  City,  the  Ofcfa- 
This  brings  the  total  of  daily  papers  ployers.  It  twice  won  the  Georgia  homa  News  suspended  publication  on 
suspended  since  June,  1937,  to  date —  Press  Association’s  Sutlive  Trophy  for  pgb.  24.  The  suspension  affected  200 
a  period  of  30  months — to  98.  This  is  outstanding  service  to  its  community,  employes  of  the  Scripps-Howard  eve- 
believed  to  be  the  largest  for  a  com-  The  Georgian-American  had  about  ning  paper. 

parable  period  in  newspaper  history,  450  employes.  They  received  sever-  The  decision,  according  to  a  formal 

at  least  in  recent  decades.  ance  pay  Dec.  19.  statement  by  the  management,  """  T“ 

Ibough  there  are  not  available  com-  of  Mr.  Hearst  had  served  with  ascribed  the  suspension  to  continued  WilVo® 

plete  figures  showing  how  many  em-  fl*®  newspaper  at  various  times,  (^e  losses  for  many  years  and  the  convic-  PnmTMnv 

ployes  were  affected  by  the  suspen-  of  them,  Randolph  A.,  had  been  assist-  tjon  that  two  afternoon  newspapers 

sions  since  June,  1937,  figures  avail-  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  who  was  cannot  be  operated  profitably  in  Okla-  ^ 

ible  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  files  show  named  publisher  a  few  months  ago  homa  City. 

the  figure  between  9,000  and  10,000.  aff®r  the  death  of  Herbert  Porter.  Most  recent  change  in  the  Scripps- 


daily  and  entered  the  weekly  field.  the  name  of  the  Times-Gazette. 

Oklahoma  Nows  Suspends  Also  in  April,  the  Sacramento  (Cal.> 

The  Ardmore  (Pa.)  Main  Line  Daily  Union  purchased  the  Arcadto  (Cal.) 
Times  suspended  publication  early  in  Tribune-News  and  returned  it  ta 
February  and  became  a  weekly  now  publication, 

known  as  the  Main  Line  Times.  The  Alamosa  (Colo.)  News  moved 

. „„  t  uv  into  the  weekly  field  in  April. 

Mter  more  than  32  years  of  publi-  MiddletLn  (Pa.)  Journal  en- 

cation  m  Oklahoma  City  the  Okla-  semi-weekly  field  April  3. 

b^oma  Neins  suspended  pubhca  lon^  ^  ^ 

Feh  24.  -Die  suspension  affect^  200  Effective  May  {  the  Wilkes-Barre 
employes  of  the  Scripps-Howard  eve-  ^ 

J-  *  f  1  the  Times-Leader,  giving  Wilkes- 
The  decision,  according  to  a  formal  „  •  L  ut-  j 

.  ,  ’  ,  ^  .  Barre  one  evenmg  publication  and 


of  them,  Randolph  A.,  had  been  assist-  jjon  that  two  ^ternoon  newspapers 
ant  to  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  who  was  cannot  be  operated  profitably  in  Okla- 


--  uciweeii  u,uuv  aiiu  - - -  Most  recent  change  in  the  Scripps-  .  oroeress  durine  1938-’39 

However,  many  of  these  persons  On  Feb.  2,  1907,  the  Georgian  man-  Howard  group  prior  to  the  News  s  q,.  J?  «  '  j 

were  absorbed  during  mergers  and  agement  purchased  the  Atlanta  News,  demise  was  on  Aug.  28,  1938,  when  the  VnUmyi  tWach  i '  I'n  JtynonAovit  cm 
^ers  have  found  employment  else-  organized  in  1902  by  a  group  of  busi-  Scripps-Howard  Akron  Times-Press  publication  in  N^v 

where,  the  majority  in  newspaper  ness  men,  with  John  Temple  Graves,  was  acquired  by  the  Akron  Beacon-  chnmrnr<l-  di 


derwent  a  six-months’  guild  strike 
and  were  suspended  while  the  strike 


Work  or  in  allied  fields. 

Two  Southern  Papers  Die 

Latest  casualties  of  this  year  were 
Chattanooga  News  and  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  and  Sunday  American,  the 


Tj  o  ’  .u  ^  The  Shamrock  (Tex.)  Texan  de¬ 
noted  Southern  newspaper  man,  as  Journal.  Other  changes  included  the  _ •  n* 

editor  and  Fred  Seely  as  founder  and  suspension  of  the  Toledo  ^ews-B^e,  p^p^ed  into  the  weekly  fi^ld  ^ 

publisher.  Aug.  2,  1938,  and  the  sale  of  the  j 

Consolidation  in  Milwaukee 


Buffalo 


Georgian  and  Sunday  American,  the  Consolidation  of  the  Milwaukee  suspended  daily  publication  and  en 

suspending  with  its  issue  of  (Wis.)  News,  W.  R.  Hearst’s  afternoon  suspen  e  jg^ed  the  weekly  field  in  May. 


(N  Y  )  Times  to  George  > 

the  Jefferson  (Tex.)  Jimplecute  also 

d  E.  L.  Gaines  July  22,  1938. 


16  and  the  Georgian-American  daily  there,  with  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
™  next  day.  tinel,  the  morning  Hearst  paper,  which 


Scripps-Howard’s 


Mansfield,  O.,  Paper  Felds 

The  Mansfield  (O.)  Tribune,  which 


The  News  ceased  publication  with  to^^ff^TounSoion^^ vS^aTor.  changed  from  a  weekly  shoppir^g 


^  >n  announcement  that  “certain  inter-  the  first  newspaper  casualty  of  1939. 

c..--  ^  taken  advantage  of  its  Si^pension  of  the  news  left  Mil-  ^  Hearst’s  Ncios  to  bounced  suspension  of  publication 

itT}  condition  to  destroy  the  51-  waukee  with  only  two  afternon  dail-  ^egoiS  the  News  Post  10  '^hh  the  statement  that  the 

^ar-old  evening  daily  (see  E.  &  R,  »es,  the  Journal  and  the  Evening  Post,  r ,  u  xr  printing  of  a  daily  newspaper  is  an 

c’off  T-  P-  10)-  Oklahoma  News  em-  g^pg^give  proposition  and  tlmt  it  was 

Geoige  Fort  Milton,  president  and  kee  Leader  until  the  change  of  name  ployes  were  placed  on  other  papers  “financially  impossible  to  continue 


March,  1934,  the  S-H  Baltimore  Post  ^  morning  newspaper  Jan.  16,  an- 
was  sold  to  W.  R.  Hearst’s  News  to  oounc^  suspension  of  publication 
become  the  News-Post.  1®  the  statement  that  the 


|?enerd  manager  of  the  News,  said  became  effective  Jan.  16. 

?  ft,  l^^’cwell”  statement  that  “the  The  Sentinel  executive  staff  con- 


J  ,  — iiiai  uic  xiie  otriiiiiici  tJAiruuiivtr  &icui  .  . 

J  'l  News  has  not  been  tinned,  but  from  175  to  200  employes  oiissal  pay 


in  the  Scripps-Howard  chain  and  all 
released  employes  were  given  dis- 


by  any  worsening  of  business  were  let  out  by  the  change,  mostly  in  Wuiturn  Papers  Close  in  1885,  a  p.m.,  now  is  the  only  daily 

'P  *  instead  by  “the  de-  the  mechanical  department  and  next  Purchase  of  the  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  newspaper  in  Mansfield. 

t)u  of  certain  interests  that  in  the  day  editorial  force.  Daily  News  from  David  Bronson,  and  The  Clarksville  (Ark.)  Herald- 

niust  not  carry  on  and  sue-  The  suspended  News  dated  back  to  its  consolidation  with  the  Las  Cruces  Democrat  announced  June  4  con- 
’  “  „  1847.  The  paper  was  a  merger  of  the  Sun  was  announced  early  in  March,  solidation  of  its  daily  and  weekly  edi- 

..  interests”  were  not  old  Evening  Wisconsin,  the  Milwaukee  With  the  consolidation,  the  Sun,  for-  tions  for  publication  semi- weekly. 

JjjC.  Hut  Mr.  Milton  said  that  Daily  News,  both  p.m.’s,  and  the  Mil-  merly  issued  mornings  and  Sunday,  The  Worthington  (Minn.)  Times  also 


publication.”  The  Tribune  also  stated 
that  “money  was  lost  on  every  issue 
printed.”  The  News-Journal,  founded 
in  1885,  a  p.m.,  now  is  the  only  daily 
newspaper  in  Mansfield. 

The  Clarksville  (Ark.)  Herald- 


tions  for  publication  semi-weekly. 
The  Worthington  (Minn.)  Times  also 
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suspended  daily  publication  in  June 
The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Capitol 
Daily  suspended  publication  July  1 
with  a  first-page  announcement  that 
“lack  of  working  capital”  has  forced 
the  move. 

Merger  of  the  Yoakum  (Tex.)  Daily 
Times,  published  for  37  years,  with 
the  paper’s  semi-weekly  edition,  was 
announced  in  July. 

The  century-old  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Journal,  evening,  and  its  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  the  American,  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  July  24  after  the  names  had 
been  acquired  from  W.  R.  Hearst,  the 
owner  since  1925,  by  the  Syracuse 
Herald,  evening  and  Sunday.  S.  I. 
Newhouse,  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  publisher,  purchased  controlling 
interest  of  the  Herald  during  the  deal. 

The  Journal’s  suspension  left  Syra¬ 
cuse,  for  the  first  time  since  its  earli¬ 
est  newspaper  history,  with  but  two 
daily  papers  —  the  morning  Post- 
Standard  and  the  evening  Herald. 

No  reason  was  given  for  the  sus¬ 
pension.  The  action  affected  428  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  company  in  Syracuse 
and  in  other  Central  and  Northern 
New  York  communities.  About  130 
were  retained  by  the  Herald.  All  eli¬ 
gible  persons  were  given  severance 
pay. 

Commenting  editorially  on  the 
Journal’s  suspension,  the  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  said: 

“High  wages,  high  prices  for  mate¬ 
rials,  increasing  taxes  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  which  cannot  be  escaped  are 
making  impossible  the  large  employ¬ 
ment  and  enterprise  regarded  as  nor¬ 
mal  just  a  few  years  ago.  The  sale 
of  the  Journal  demonstrates  clearly 
and  irrefutably  how  these  high  costs 
affect  employment  and  welfare 
progress.” 

Daily  publication  was  suspended  in 
July  by  the  Orange  (N.  J.)  Evening 
Transcript,  formerly  the  Daily  Cou¬ 
rier  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood. 
It  now  is  published  weekly  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoons.  A  guild  strike  pre¬ 
ceded  the  move. 

Minneapolis  Merger 
Purchase  of  the  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal  by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
consolidation  of  the  two  papers  as  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  was  an¬ 
nounced  Aug.  1. 

All  Star  employes  continued  with 
the  combined  papers  and  approxi¬ 
mately  250  Journal  employes  were 
absorbed  by  the  Star-Journal.  Sev¬ 
erance  pay  was  provided  for  other 
employes  by  the  Journal  management. 

Annoimcement  of  the  consolidation 
was  made  by  John  Cowles,  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Company, 
and  Carl  W.  Jones,  president.  Journal 
Printing  Company,  in  the  Aug.  1  issue 
of  the  Star-Journal,  first  to  be  printed 
under  the  consolidation.  Mr.  Jones, 
in  part,  stated: 

“The  Minneapolis  Jornnal  was  en¬ 
joying  at  the  present  time  an  all-time 
peak  in  daily  circulation  and  its  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage  has  suffered  only 
the  natural  shrinkage  of  the  recession. 

“However,  there  have  been  too 
many  newspapers  in  Minneapolis  to 
support  a  healthy  constructive  growth 
of  any  one  of  them.  The  changing 
times  have  brought  revolutionary 
methods  in  mechanical  equipment, 
news  and  picture  gathering,  handling 
of  personnel  and  taxes,  which  re¬ 
quired  ever  increasing  resources. 

“Because  the  majority  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  were  not  engaged  in  operat¬ 
ing  the  Journal,  it  seemed  wise  to  the 
respective  managements  that  one 
ownership  could  more  effectively  meet 
the  exigencies  referred  to.  Mr.  John 
Cowles  and  his  associates,  desiring  to 
fvu-ther  the  usefulness  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  press,  made  a  fair  offer  of 
purchase  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Journal.” 

Suspension  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 


EDITOR  d 


P  U  B  L  I  s  H  E  R 


Times  was  announced  July  30.  It  left 
the  city  with  one  evening  English- 
language  newspaper,  the  Evening 
News,  and  one  morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper,  the  Courier  -  Express. 
Polish  Everybody’s  Daily  also  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  Buffalo. 

Control  of  the  Times,  formei4y 
owned  by  Scripps-Howard,  for  the 
past  year  had  been  operated  by 
George  H.  Lyon,  editor,  and  Elarl  J. 
Gaines,  business  manager. 

Approximately  60  editorial  workers 
received  severance  pay  in  accordance 
with  the  contract  of  the  Times  unit 
of  the  newspaper  guild.  The  Times 
was  the  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that 
had  a  guild  contract.  In  addition  to 
severance  pay  for  editorial  workers 
under  guild  contract,  all  workers  in 
mechanical  departments  received  two 
weeks’  severance  pay.  All  other  em¬ 
ployes — business,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation — received  one  week’s  pay. 
Approximately  350  persons  were  af¬ 
fected. 

Although  no  official  reason  was 
given  for  the  decision  to  suspend,  the 
almost  unbroken  decline  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  advertising  volume  and  circu¬ 
lation  since  1929  was  patently  the 
cause  of  the  collapse. 

The  Times  is  the  third  newspaper 
in  Buffalo  to  suspend  in  the  last  two 
decades.  There  has  also  been  one 
merger,  which  resulted  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Courier-Express. 

The  Holdenville  (Okla.)  Morning 
Tribune  suspended  publication  in  Au¬ 
gust  leaving  the  Holdenville  Daily 
News,  long-established  afternoon  pa¬ 
per,  the  only  paper  in  that  city.  The 
Tribune  was  established  as  a  weekly 
in  1901  and  as  a  daily  in  1935. 

West  Coast  Deals 

A  merger  affecting  one  of  the  oldest 
newspapers  in  California  became  ef¬ 
fective  Aug.  1  with  the  Wilmington 
Daily  Press  purchasing  the  intangible 
assets  of  the  Wilmington  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  combined  publication  now 
being  known  as  the  Press-Journal. 
The  history  of  the  Journal  dates  back 
to  1864. 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  News-Tele¬ 
gram,  afternoon  daily,  suspended 
Aug.  21  after  disposing  of  its  circu¬ 
lation  records  and  features  to  the 
Oregon  Journal,  its  afternoon  con¬ 
temporary. 

“Increasing  difficulties,  ranging 
from  greatly  increased  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  an  ever-growing  tax  bur¬ 
den”  were  given  as  the  reasons  for 
the  suspension. 

The  suspension  left  Portland’s  325.- 
000  persons  with  two  daily  papers, 
the  Journal,  and  the  Oregonian,  morn¬ 
ing.  Eight  years  ago  Portland  had 
four  dailies,  the  first  casualty  coming 
in  1931  when  the  Telegram  was 
merged  with  the  News  to  form  the 
News-Telegram. 

Full-time  employes  of  the  Journal 
numbered  150.  Many  of  these  were 
given  severance  pay. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  7 — Arizona  Newspaper 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Adams 
Hotel,  Phoenix. 

Jan.  12-1.3  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
15th  annual  convention,  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  13 — Carolines  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives’  Assn.,  winter 
meeting,  Raleigh. 

Jan.  16 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

Jan,  18-20  —  North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  mid-winter 
institute.  Chapel  Hill  and  Dur¬ 
ham. 


The  Goo.se  Creek  (Tex.)  News- 
Tribune,  morning  daily,  in  its  issue 
of  Aug.  12,  announced  its  suspension, 
leaving  the  field  to  the  Sun. 

The  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Schuylkill  Re¬ 
porter,  morning,  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  in  August.  The  Evening  Repub¬ 
lican,  published  by  the  same  company, 
continued  operations. 

Chicago  Coniolidation 

William  Randolph  Hearst’s  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner,  which  had  been 
published  as  a  morning  newspaper  for 
more  than  20  years,  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  Aug.  27,  and  was  merged  with 
the  Chicago  Evening  American,  the 
latter  paper  now  being  known  as  the 
Her  aid- American.  It  continues  as  an 
afternoon  papier  with  a  Sunday 
edition. 

Suspension  of  the  Herald  &  Exam¬ 
iner  leaves  Chicago  with  only  one 
morning  newspaper  of  general  cir¬ 
culation,  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

A  guild  strike  against  the  Herald 
&  Examiner  continues  against  the 
Herald-American  and  entered  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  Dec.  5.  Upwards  of  700 
employes  were  affected  by  the  sus¬ 
pension.  Some  of  them  were  retained 
on  the  staff  of  the  new  paper.  Others 
drew  severance  pay. 

The  Herald  &  Examiner  contcuned 
within  itself  the  remnants  of  17  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  papers.  It  had  existed 
under  that  name  since  May  2,  1918, 
when  Mr.  Hearst  bought  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  merged  it  with  the 
Chicago  Examiner,  founded  in  1902. 
Always  considered  one  of  Mr.  Hearst’s 
“favorite  sons,”  the  Herald  &  Exam¬ 
iner  experienced  many  changes  in 
executive  personnel  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  paper  a  paying  proposition. 

In  recent  years,  the  Hearst  morning 
paper  suffered  reverses  because  of 
the  general  business  depression. 

More  Suspensions  Listed 

The  Barstow  (Fla.)  Polk  County 
Record,  evening,  went  into  the  semi¬ 
weekly  field  in  September. 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  temfKyrarily  suspended  publica- 
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tion  pending  changes  in  its  capital 
structure,  Frank  MeShane,  presiden* 
and  publisher,  announced  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  was  still  suspended  as  this 
article  went  to  press.  The  News  made 
its  debut  July  22,  1938. 

The  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Herald  sus¬ 
pended  publication  Sept.  22.  The 
Herald  changed  from  an  a.m.  publi- 
cation  to  a  streamlined  p.m  daily 
July  17. 

The  Kelso  (Wash.)  Daily  KeUon- 
ian-Tribune  suspended  publication  as 
a  daily  Sept.  26  and  on  Sept.  29  made 
its  appearance  as  a  weekly. 

After  53  weeks  of  operation,  the 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Daily  Times,  a  five- 
day  afternoon  and  Sunday  paper,  sus- 
pended  publication  after  editions  ci 
Oct.  16.  Suspension  of  the  Times  leh 
the  Avalanche- Journal  papers  again 
alone  in  the  field. 

In  a  front-page  statement  directed 
to  the  public,  J.  D.  Garnett,  owner 
said  conditions  did  not  warrant  con¬ 
tinuation. 

The  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Prcif 
suspended  publication  as  a  daily 
newspaper  Oct.  18.  The  Press  wai 
organized  as  a  weekly  paper  and  be¬ 
gan  daily  publication  early  this  spring 
Managements  of  two  Moscow 
Idaho,  dailies,  the  News-Review  and 
the  Star-Mirror,  Nov.  1  consolidated 
and  began  publication  of  one  daily 
and  one  weekly  newspaper.  The  daily 
was  known  as  the  Daily  News-Revitt 
&  Star-Mirror  until  it  changed 
cently  to  the  Daily  Idahoan.  The 
weekly  is  the  Weekly  Star-Mimr, 
published  Fridays. 

The  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  Sn 
suspended  daily  publication  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  after  a  change  of  owner¬ 
ship  entered  the  weekly  field. 

The  Lake  Andes  (S.  D.)  Afur  C<m- 
ty  Tribune  and  the  Santa  Rosa  (Call 
Independent  suspended  daily  publi¬ 
cation  in  October  and  entered  the 
weekly  field. 

Guild  Blamed  in  Newark 
Suspension  of  the  Newark  (N.  J) 
Star-Eagle,  effective  Nov.  18,  by  Paul 
Block  and  the  sale  of  the  eveniii 
paper’s  name  and  good-will  to  S.  I 
Newhouse,  publisher  of  the  Newtn 
Ledger,  morning  and  Sunday,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Block. 

The  new  paper  has  dropped  its  six- 
column  tabloid  format  and  has  In¬ 
come  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  a 
standard-size  morning  paper. 

While  Mr.  Block,  in  a  frank  state 
ment,  attributed  the  suspension  of  ta 
107-year-old  daily  to  “a  trend  t 
newspaper  economics  over  which 
have  no  control,”  a  statement  by 
Newhouse  blamed  the  Newspa:- 
Guild  for  suspension  of  the  pa^t 
Mr.  Block  said  the  paper  “fojj 
number  of  years  has  been  publish 
at  a  considerable  loss.  The 
increased  production  costs  due 
mounting  labor  costs  and  shorts 
week  hours,  as  well  as  rising 
print  prices  and  increased  taxes,  to 
convinced  us  that  even  during  tiB® 
when  business  shows  an  impm'^ 
ment,  as  it  does  today,  it  is  appar®’’^ 
impossible  to  make  a  second  eveiw! 
paper  at  least  break  even. 

Between  350  and  400  Star-lw- 
employes  received  severance  pa)'- 

Close  Another  S-H  Paper 
The  Midwest  Daily  Record, 
cago  liberal  progressive  paper  ^ 
communistic  backing, 
designated  as  a  communist 
suspended  publication  as  a 
mid-November,  becoming  a  w  ; 
under  the  name  of  the  Weekly  «  ^ 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Scripps-Howard  afternoon  25. 

suspended  publication  on 
when  its  circulation  lists,  goo°  j 
and  name  were  purchased  by 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Watter son’s  Editorial  Writers 
Once  Outnumbered  Reporters 

Others'  Articles  Often  Reprinted  as  His, 


on  different  days,  one,  not  infrequent¬ 
ly,  contradicting  the  other.  This  may 
seem  incredible,  but  it  is  true. 

I  asked  Mr.  Robertson,  upon  one 
occasion,  about  it.  His  reply  was 
that  a  little  inconsistency  might  be 
preferable  to  killing  a  good  editorial! 
He  did  not  like  to  stifle  a  writer  un¬ 
less  the  article  crossed  his  grain  rasp- 
ingly,  or  was  indiscreet. 

No  Editorial  Conferences 


But  Henry  Watterson's  Fame  Rested 
Solely  on  Own  Writing 


Tom  Wallace 


TOM  WALLACE,  now  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  was  a  writer  of 
editorials  for  the  Courier-Journal 
during  the  last  15  years  of  Watter- 
wn's  editorship.  Aug.  6,  1938,  Mr. 
Wallace  wrote  about  Mr.  Watter- 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
under  the  title.  "There  Were  Giants 
in  Those  Days." 

• 

EDWARD  PAGE  MITCHELL  recog¬ 
nized  several  styles  in  New  York 
Sun  editorials  when  he  was  exchange 
editor  of  the 
Lewiston  (Me.) 
Journal,  and 
wondered  which 
was  Dana’s.  Af¬ 
ter  he  went  to 
the  Sun  he  found 
that  none  was. 

Henry  Watter- 
son’s  page — dis¬ 
cussion  on  which 
is  revived  by 
the  death  of 
Harrison  R  o  b  - 
ertson,  then  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  o  f 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  and 
lor  more  than  60  years  on  its  editorial 
page— would  not  have  so  confused  a 
student  of  style. 

Net  Difficult  to  Identify 
Watterson,  always  an  active  writer 
but  not  a  daily  producer  of  copy,  as  a 
nile,  was  never  difficult  to  identify  in 
the  editorial  page.  Articles  written 
by  others  often  were  reprinted  widely 
his,  because  so  reprinted  they  had 
value  which  would  not  have  attached 
him  without  his  name,  or  because 
exchange  editors  didn’t  pause  to  study 
style. 

But  Mr.  Watterson’s  fame  was  due 
solely  to  his  own  writing,  plus  his 
tare  personality.  At  no  time  did  he 
owe  anything,  in  reputation,  to  any 
^ter  who  contributed  editorials. 
None  of  his  associates  or  subordi- 
oetes  duplicated  his  style,  if  indeed 
oy  among  them  attempted  imitation. 
No  writer  who  left  the  Courier- 
Journal  during  Mr.  Watterson’s  long 
^otviee  made  on  any  other  newspaper 
reputation  in  any  way  comparable 
0  his.  None  who  remained  became 
is  rival. 

Now,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it 
■Oat  editorials  written  by  others  were 
‘0  widely  attributed  to  him,  and  why, 
“'ey  were  widely  reprinted,  dis- 
'^d,  did  he  owe  nothing  to  his  as- 
•ciatos? 

me  illustrate  concretely. 

an  editorial  on  the  value  of 
|*alking,  as  a  healthful  exercise,  as 
simple  space  fighter. 

Widely  Quoted 


The 

|3enry 


supposed  fact  that  "Marse 
advocated  walking  caused 
l^'any  newspapers  and  a  physical  cul- 
magazine  to  reprint  it. 

.  an  editorial  upon  the  su- 

[  nonty  of  coarse  corn  meal,  as 
s  'nst  bolted  meal,  in  making  com 


By  TOM  WALLACE 

dodgers.  Exchange  editors  all  over 
the  land  assumed  that  Marse  Henry 
was  in  high  dudgeon  about  the  quality 
of  Kentucky  corn  dodgers.  Bags  of 
meal  began  arriving  at  the  office,  as 
gifts  from  propretors  of  water  mills. 
Notable  citizens,  mainly  Southerners, 
or  former  Kentuckians  in  distant 
States,  wrote  letters,  asking  how  and 
where  they  could  obtain  coarse  corn 
meal. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  if 
the  same  article,  in  the  same  words, 
had  been  written  in,  let  us  say  for 
example,  the  Louisville  Times  or  the 
Lexhigton  Herald,  there  would  have 
been  no  comparable  reaction. 

Two  more  illustrations — many  simi¬ 
lar  ones  could  be  provided — will  suf¬ 
fice. 

While  serving  as  drama  critic  and 
editorial  writer,  I  wrote  an  editorial 
on  faults  of  criticism.  The  Theatre 
Magazine  made  a  page  of  it,  referring 
to  Henry  Watterson  as  “critic  of 
critics.” 

Name  Was  Important 

The  value  of  the  article  to  Theatre 
Magazine,  then  a  prominent  publica¬ 
tion,  was  that  Watterson’s  name  gave 
it  reader  interest. 

The  same  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  would  not  have  had  that  value. 

One  morning  I  arrived  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  was  amused  to  find  a  four- 
column  head  in  a  Washington  paper’s 
reprint  of  an  article  I  had  written 
upon  proposed  street  improvement  in 
the  National  Capital.  I  had  been 
sometime  before  a  resident  (corre¬ 
spondent)  in  Washington,  and  had  the 
local  point  of  view. 

That  “Henry  Watterson,  Critic  of 
The  Nation,”  as  the  headline  de¬ 
scribed  the  writer,  agreed  with  the 
paper  which  reprinted  the  article  gave 
it  actual,  and  high,  news  value. 

There  was  so  much  interest  in  Mr. 
Watterson  personally;  so  much  inter¬ 
est  in  his  page,  as  HIS  page  that  in¬ 
numerable  articles  of  no  great  in¬ 
trinsic  value  were  avidly  used  as  his 
utterances. 

When  Anna  Held,  in  those  days, 
took  a  milk  bath  it  was  news.  When 
the  girl  next  door  bathed  it  was  not 
news. 

Mr.  Watterson  never  fought  space. 
There  were  days,  and  days,  on  which 
he  never  wrote,  weeks,  months  when 
he  was  in  Europe,  Florida  or  New 
Orleans  and  wrote  occasionally,  over 
his  initials.  But  when  he  wrote  the 
echo  was  something  entirely  different 
trom  mere  reprint. 

Carried  on  Press  Wires 
Press  services  often  carried  his  edi¬ 
torials.  When  that  was  not  the  case 
he  clipped  them  personally,  sent  them 
to  publishers  he  believed  would  be 
interested.  The  reverberations  were 
wide. 

His  was  the  writing  which  made 
his  fame. 

He  was  so  secure  in  his  position, 
in  his  own  right,  that  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  he  had,  or  might 
have,  a  rival  on  his  staff. 


Every  clipping  mentioning  him,  or 
the  Courier-Journal,  went  to  his  desk. 
If  he  did  not  know  why  articles  which 
on  their  own  merits  and  in  another 
paper,  would  not  have  been  reprinted 
were  clipped,  he  had  a  dull  spot  some¬ 
where  in  his  scintillant  mind.  No¬ 
body’s  contact  with  him  ever  revealed 
such  a  spot. 

There  were  sometimes  as  many  as 
a  half  dozen  subordinate  editorial 
writers  on  the  Courier-Journal.  At 
one  time  when  Bruce  Haldeman, 
president  and  publisher,  was  being 
economical  and  Mr.  Watterson  dis- 


Henry  Watterson 

regardful  of  his  economy,  editorial 
writers  outnumbered,  by  one  or  two, 
the  reporters. 

The  Courier- Journal’s  editorial 
page  was  the  most  disorderly  one  with 
which  I  have  had  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Neither  Mr.  Watterson  nor  Mr. 
Robertson  cared  a  tinker’s  dam  about 
make-up  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
term. 

There’s  a  moral  in  the  fact  for 
make-up  enthusiasts  who  expect 
reader  interest  from  flaccid  editorials 
well-displayed. 

Not  Interested  in  Make-up 

Beyond  wanting  his  triple  leaded 
edtorials — divided  into  chapters  by 
Roman  numerals  —  surrounded  by 
other  editorials,  for  reasons  nobody 
tried  to  fathom,  Mr.  Watterson  had  no 
interest  in  the  appearance  of  the 
page. 

Perhaps  he  never  saw  it  as  a  whole. 
He  had  but  one  eye,  and  severe 
myopia. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  oblivious  to  all 
known  rules  and  popular  conceptions 
of  make-up.  It  was  his  habit  to  allow 
editorials  to  collect  in  the  galleys  and 
to  clean  galleys  now  and  then  by 
publishing  a  whole  page  of  left-overs, 
without  much  regard  to  how  old  they 
were. 

Another  oddity  of  the  page  was  the 
fact  that  if  two  or  more  members  of 
the  staff  wrote  upon  one  subject,  two, 
or  all  of  the  articles  might  be  used. 


There  were  no  editorial  confer¬ 
ences.  Each  editorial  writer  wrote  as 
he  listed. 

Until  Colonel  Stoddard  Johnston’s 
pipe,  left  unemptied  in  his  desk  draw¬ 
er,  started  a  fire  which  gutted  part  of 
the  building,  driving  us  into  an  office 
building  across  the  street,  all  edi¬ 
torials  except  Mr.  Watterson’s  went  to 
Mr.  Robertson  in  manuscript. 

Afterward — for  years  after  we 
moved  back  into  the  Courier-Joiimal 
building — each  writer  sent  his  edi¬ 
torials  to  the  composing  room  and 
Mr.  Robertson  read  proofs.  After 
some  other  upheaval  he  began  again 
reading  “copy.” 

Mr.  Watterson,  usually,  wrote  his 
editorials  in  his  library  at  Mansfield, 
his  farm  near  Jeffersontown,  20  miles 
from  Louisville,  read  and  revised  his 
own  proofs  in  the  early  afternoon,  at 
the  office,  and  repaired  to  the  Chile 
Concarne  Club  to  play  pitch  with 
John  Macauley,  theater  proprietor, 
until  time  to  go  home  for  dinner. 

Mr.  Robertson  always  wanted  edi¬ 
torial  paragraphs.  But  he  would 
never  make-up  with  paragraphs 
under  consideration.  They  were  to 
him  fillers.  He  did  not  always  per¬ 
sonally  make-up.  He  sometimes  indi¬ 
cated  by  pencil  marks  on  proof  mar¬ 
gins  what  editorials  were  to  be  used. 

Paragraphs  as  Fillers 
Someone  in  the  composing  room  set 
the  designati?d  editorials  in  the  forms, 
and  filled  in  with  paragraphs.  There 
might  be  a  half  column  of  para¬ 
graphs  in  one  day’s  make-up  and  one, 
or  none,  in  next  day’s. 

That  was  discouraging  to  a  para- 
grapher,  but  nobody  ever  raised  the 
question  with  Mr .  Robertson. 

The  regularly  allotted  editorial 
space,  when  Mr.  Watterson  was  not 
writing  a  broadside,  and  when  Mr. 
Robertson  was  not  cleaning  galleys, 
was  two  columns  in  addition  to  the 
column  partly  occupied  by  the  mast¬ 
head.  Occasionally  the  editorials 
marked  for  use  would  overrun  the 
space.  If  so  someone  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  might  find  an  editorial 
which  fit  the  space  and  lay  the  desig¬ 
nated  one  aside,  using  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion,  if  any,  as  to  the  subject  of 
the  article  substituted. 

Freedom  of  utterance  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  under  Mr.  Robertson  was 
remarkable;  by  standards  now  ruling 
in  most  offices,  astounding. 

When  prices  began  to  rocket  in 
1917,  just  after  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  World  War,  I  wrote  an  edi¬ 
torial  accusing  “Louisville  merchants” 
not  some  of  them,  of  gouging  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor  soldiers  and  Louis¬ 
ville  civilians. 

Mr.  Robertson  published  it. 

The  business  office  was  furious.  Mr, 
Watterson  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  im¬ 
possible,  to  explain  fully  to  tb* 
younger  generation  in  newspaperdom 
popular  interest  in  Henry  Watterson, 
because  there  is  no  comparable  in¬ 
terest  in  any  living  newspaper  editor, 
or  press  lord. 

Mark  Twain  and  Henry  Watterson 
could  be,  and  were,  bracketed  as  per¬ 
sonalities.  People  talked  of  having 
met,  or  seen,  the  one  or  the  other, 
counting  the  experience  memorable. 

People  tell,  even  now,  in  London 
and  Paris,  of  having  met  Henry  Wat- 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Rep.  M.L.  Sweeney  Plans  to 
Sue  300  Papers  for  Libel 

Congressman  Launches  Most  Expansive 
Litigation  in  Journalism  History  Over 
Pearson-Allen  Column 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  27  — A  series 
of  libel  suits  affecting  every  news¬ 
paper  which  carried  the  Dec.  23,  1938, 
release  of  “Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round"  is  projected  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Martin  L.  Sweeney  of  Ohio,  who 
alleges  a  defamation  in  printed  com¬ 
ment  branding  him  as  anti-Semitic. 

Drew  Pearson,  co-author  with  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Allen  of  the  column  then  ap¬ 
pearing  in  about  300  newspapers  (now 
in  430  newspapers),  announced  here: 
“Our  attorneys  inform  us  that  our 
story  of  Dec.  23  is  not  libelous,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  defend  ourselves 
and  our  newspapers.” 

Confirmed  Report 

Mr.  Pearson  added  that  he  has  con¬ 
firmed,  at  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  published  comment  that 
Mr.  Sweeney  opposed  appointment  of 
Elmerich  Freed,  Australian-bom  Jew, 
as  a  federal  district  judge  in  Ohio. 

The  Congressman  and  his  attorney, 
former  Representative  John  J.  O’Con¬ 
nor  of  New  York  City,  are  seeking  to 
enlist  attorneys  to  sue  on  a  contin¬ 
gent  fee  basis.  Mr.  O’Connor  has 
asked  his  former  associates  in  the 
House  to  recommend  lawyers  in 
cities  where  newspapers  carried  the 
Pearson-Allen  column. 

“We  intend  to  sue  every  newspa¬ 
per  involved,  no  matter  how  innocent¬ 
ly  they  published  the  article,  because 
the  column  is  only  bought  by  most 
newspapers  because  of  its  attacks  on 
men  in  public  life,”  the  appeal  for 
legal  talent  said. 

Explaining  that  haste  is  imperative 
if  the  litigation  is  to  be  launched  be¬ 
fore  the  statute  of  limitations  runs, 
Mr.  O’Connor  continued:  “I  under¬ 
stand  the  reluctance  some  attorneys 
have  in  suing  local  newspapers,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  attorney  is  in  politics  or 
has  political  ambitions,  but  these  two 
writers  must  be  brought  to  a  halt 
some  day.  No  one,  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Vice-President,  Speaker 
Bankhead,  Sam  Rayburn,  maybe  your¬ 
self,  and  all  the  way  along  in  public 
life,  has  been  free  from  their  vitriolic 
pens.  The  newspapers  do  not  have  to 
publish  the  column,  and  if  they  do, 
they  take  the  ordinary  risk  of  the 
newspaper  business.” 

Saed  WashingtoN  Daily 
First  of  the  newspaper  suits  to  be 
filed  was  docketed  in  District  Court 
here,  naming  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  and  Publisher  Eleanor  M.  Pat¬ 
terson  as  defendants.  Damages  of 
$250,000  were  asked. 

Representative  Sweeney  heralded 
that  action  with  a  speech  in  Congress 
in  which  he  denied  anti-Semiticism, 
and  accused  the  column  authors  of 
supplying  a  sounding-board  for  the 
Administration  and  an  outlet  for  the 
New  Deal  brain  trust. 

“I  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
members  of  the  Fourth  Estate,”  the 
Ohio  legislator  assured,  “and  I  would 
be  the  last  man  in  this  Congress  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  press  or  in  any  way  curtail  its  op¬ 
erations.  I  believe  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our 
free  institutions.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  sins  of  a  few  members  of  this  ex¬ 
alted  profession  bring  discredit  at 
times  upon  some  very  fine  men  and 
women  who  are  engaged  in  the  field 
of  journalism.” 


Mr.  Pearson,  who  wrote  the  para¬ 
graphs  asserting  that  the  Ohioan  op¬ 
posed  appointment  of  Freed  to  the 
bench,  attributed  Mr.  Sweeney’s  liti¬ 
gation  to  “political  expediency.”  The 
Congressman  aspires  to  political  ad¬ 
vancement  and  finds  that  “his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Freed  has  backfired  against 
him.”  the  writer  declared. 

Mott  Expansive  Suit 

Mr.  O’Connor  was  the  only  New 
Deal  “purgee”  in  the  1938  national 
elections.  Mr.  Sweeney  is  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  leader  of  the  “Father 
Coughlin  block”  in  the  House. 

The  litigation  is  easily  one  of  the 
most  expansive  in  the  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  insofar  as  suits  based  upon  a 
single  writing  are  concerned. 

At  Mr.  O’Connor’s  office  it  was 
stated  that  cases  have  been  docketed 
against  approximately  100  newspapers 
to  date,  ^me  prospective  suits  were 
abandoned  by  reason  of  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  a  one-year  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  last  Saturday  in  some  states. 

In  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  California, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  a  few 
other  jurisdictions,  there  are  “retrac¬ 
tion  statutes”  on  the  books.  In  those 
states,  the  publication  of  a  retraction 
and  apology  leaves  the  complainant 
to  mere  nominal  damages,  and  where 
the  statute  has  been  availed  of  by 
the  publisher,  no  action  wUl  be  taken 
by  Mr.  Sweeney.  In  one  instance,  a 
California  publisher  refused  to  re¬ 
tract,  and  suit  was  brought  on  the 
theory  that  he  had  waived  this  de¬ 
fense. 

Several  publishers  operating  in 
states  which  do  not  have  “retraction 
statutes”  have  offered  to  print  an 
apology  and  retraction,  and  with¬ 
drawal  of  suits  probably  will  result, 
depending  upon  Mr.  Sweeney’s  atti¬ 
tude. 

Messrs.  Pearson  and  Allen  were 
joined  as  defendants  in  the  suit  against 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  and 
Mrs.  Patterson,  the  amount  asked 
being  $250,000.  United  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  was  sued  for  a  like  amount  in 
New  York  City. 

Damages  asked  in  the  docketed 
cases  range  from  $50,000  to  $250,000. 
the  amount  being  reduced  in  small 
communities  where  the  larger  figure 
might  give  the  litigation  an  air  of 
facetiousness,  it  was  explained.  Ralph 
A.  Cusick,  long-time  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  bar,  is  associated 
with  Mr.  O’Connor  as  counsel  for  the 
litigating  Congressman. 

Suits  for  $50,000  against  each  of  10 
papers  were  filed  in  Kansas  Dec.  21. 


SULZBERGER  SEES  FDR 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  27 — Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the 
Ncic  York  Times,  had  a  luncheon  con¬ 
ference  today  with  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  He  told  reporters  they  merely 
were  “swapping  experiences.” 


JOINS  AGENCY 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  27 — Austin  B. 
Fenger,  formerly  president  of  Fenger- 
Hall  Co.,  today  became  vice-president 
of  the  Robt.  B.  Young  Advertising 
Agency  here.  ' 
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NAMED  AD  MANAGER 

The  New  York  Times  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Max  Falk,  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  effective  Dec.  26.  Mr. 
Falk  has  had  varied  experience  in  the 
New  York  newspaper  and  advertising 
agency  fields,  and  for  the  past  five  years 
has  been  an  executive  in  the  Times  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  He  succeeds  Walter 
Harrington,  who  has  been  assigned  to 
other  duties. 


Guild  May  Wait 
Until  June  To 
Elect  President 

Nationwide  Movement  to 
Forego  Action  Now  Under¬ 
way  .  .  .  Nominate  Crawford 

A  nation-wide  movement  to  forego 
nominations  and  election  of  a  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  late  Heywood  Broun  as 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  until  the  guild’s  annual  inter¬ 
national  convention  in  June  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  was  gaining  momentum 
this  week,  Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
at  national  guild  headquarters  in  New 
York  Thursday. 

Resolutions  from  the  local  guilds  in 
Boston,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  New 
York,  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Westchester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Seattle  urging  such  a  step 
have  been  received  during  the  week 
at  guild  headquarters.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told,  and  the  International 
Executive  Board,  national  guild  gov¬ 
erning  body,  also  has  gone  on  record 
as  recommending  such  action. 
lEB't  Ratelatioii 

The  lEB’S  resolution,  dated  Dec.  22, 
which  has  been  mailed  to  guildsmen 
throughout  the  country,  said: 

“In  view  of  the  unique  place  occu¬ 
pied  by  Heywood  Broun  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  guild  and  having  in  mind 
that  the  Presidency  is  not  a  board 
vacancy  that  can  easily  be  filled  by  a 
routine  mail  vote  within  the  time  lim¬ 
itations  of  the  Constitution,  the  board 
unanimously  urges  that  nominations 
and  election  of  a  successor  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Broun  be  postponed  until  the 
convention  in  Jvme. 

“The  convention,  we  feel,  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  for  the  guild  to  choose 
an  officer  of  this  importance  not  in 
haste  but  after  due  consideration.  The 
governing  bodies  of  all  locals,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  coimcil,  are  urged  to  refrain 
from  making  nominations  and  to  notify 
headquarters  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  of  their  decision.” 

The  guild’s  constitution  provides 
that  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by 
election  of  the  International  Council, 
which  consists  of  all  local  guilds.  No¬ 


tification  of  this  vacancy  must  be  nude 
within  five  days.  Formal  notice  of 
the  vacancy  left  guild  headquartcR 
Dec.  22.  Broun  died  Dec.  18. 

After  national  notification  of  fl* 
vacancy  has  been  made,  the  goven. 
ing  bodies  of  the  local  guilds  have  Ij 
days  in  which  to  nominate  candidates 
Guilds  then  vote  by  mail  on  a  cm. 
vention  basis. 

The  Washington  chapter  of  the  guild 
Dec.  28  nominated  Kenneth  L.  Cra». 
ford.  New  York  Post  and  Notion  co: 
respondent,  to  fill  the  guild  pres;, 
dency.  His  book,  “Pressure  Boys' 
recently  was  published. 

N.  Y.  Guild  Re-elects  Rondau 

BY  A  VOTE  of  776-327  Carl  Randai 

New  York  World-Telegram  rewrite 
man,  defeated  Oliver  R.  Pilat,  Set 
York  Post,  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,  i 
was  announced  Dec.  22  by  Am« 
Landman,  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  counting  the  baBots 
Randau  was  re-elected. 

Officers  elected  without  oppositioc 
included  Monroe  Stem,  Jonnui. 
American;  Tom  Cassidy,  Doily  Sew 
and  James  Whittaker,  Daily  Mimr, 
vice-presidents;  Gladys  Bentley. 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  treasurer,  and  Nz 
Einhom,  executive  secretary. 
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Markham  Named  in  Boston 
GEORGE  F.  MARKHAM,  former  sufj 
member  of  the  Boston  A^ociatecl 
Press  Bureau  and  guild  chairman  i| 
that  unit,  replaces  Fred  Myen 
organizer  for  the  Boston  Guild.  Mark- 
ham  started  newspaper  work  in  Ws- 
consin,  later  working  on  papen  i 
Minnesota  and  New  Bedford,  Mass, 
before  going  to  the  AP.  Myers  was 
recently  chosen  by  the  ANG  as  aa 
international  organizer. 


Wm.  J.  Pattison  Dies, 
Ex-Treasurer  of  ANPj 
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William  J.  Pattison,  69,  former  pu! 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Post  and  .  > 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican  and  a 
founder  of  the  Scranton  Sun,  died 
a  heart  attack  Dec.  27  at  his  home 
Clark’s  Summit,  near  Scranton. 

For  several  years  during  his  lo',' 
association  with  the  New  York  P'-- 
Mr.  Pattison  was  treasurer  of 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As 
ciation.  He  also  served  in  the  1?- 
as  chairman  of  the  ANPA’s  Prmt.- 
Trades  Schools  Committee. 

A  native  of  New  York,  he  ente:s 
the  Post’s  advertising  department  s! 
the  age  of  16  in  1886.  From  19112^ 

1914,  during  the  presidency  of  Osw- 
Garrison  Villard,  he  was  the 
secretary,  treasurer  and  publisher, 
went  to  Scranton  in  1915  and  u-'- 
1925  was  treasurer  and  general 
ager  of  the  Republican.  With  se'^  - 
associates  he  founded  the  Sera:’ 

Sun  in  1925  and  was  its  treasurer  ^ 
general  manager  until  the  sale  of  ^ 
share  and  his  retirement  10  ye^  "y 

Mr.  Pattison  is  survived  by  ^ 
widow,  a  son.  William  G.,  two  da’ 
ters,  and  a  brother. 


PRICE  BROS.  DIVIDENDS 

Montreal,  Dec.  26 — Dividen^ 
nitiated  recently  on  the  5L%  P' 
[erred  stock  of  Price  Bros.  &  COj  . 
which  are  cumulative  as  fiMn 
1939.  Following  a  meeting  (rf  Je 
)f  directors  held  in  Montreal  this 
noon,  it  was  announced  that  a 


oon.  It  was  announceu  u*"*  -  ■  ^ 
erly  dividend  of  $1,371^  togeth^  ^ 


11.37^  on  account  of  arre^ 


een  declared,  both  payable 
"*  holders  of  record  Dec.  W 


will  leave  arrears  of  $2.75  - 

is  at  the  end  of  the  present  q 
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kds  Built  New  Business 
N.  Y.  State  Toll  Calls 

Christmas  Day  Phoning  at  Reduced  Rates  Up 
71,5%,  Easter  and  Mother's  Day  Traffic  Nearly 
Doubled  with  Newspaper  Campaigns 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


OR 


DECEMBER  30,  1939 


advertising  in 

is  written  impressively  in  New 
rk  Telephone  Company’s  records 
holiday  telephoning  out-of-town  at 
Educed  rates,  according  to  Pitt  F. 
Jr,  assistant  vice-president  in 
arge  of  advertising,  who  told  Editor 
Pubusher  this  week  that  the  firm  in 
|m0  ygain  will  use  space  in  479  dailies 


|HE  effectiveness  of  newspaper  12  increase  over  Dec.  25,  1938,  the 
creating  new  busi-  aggregate  increase  of  71.5%  in  the 
total  tollboard  traffic  in  the  ten  cities 
means  that  more  than  25,000  Christmas 
Day  toll  calls  were  made  this  year 
than  in  1935. 

New  Year’s  Day  toll  calls  and  those 
for  other  holidays — Easter  and  Moth¬ 
er’s  Day  particularly — also  provide  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  power 
of  newspaper  advertising  to  create 
new  business.  There  was  a  35%  in¬ 
crease  in  toll  calls  in  the  ten  cities 
mentioned  on  Jan.  1,  1937,  the  first 
time  the  New  Year’s  Day  reduced 
rates  were  in  effect.  Jan.  1,  1938, 
showed  a  14%  increase  over  the  first 
day  of  1937.  It  is  expected  the  aggre¬ 
gate  increase  in  New  Year’s  Day  calls 

K.--'  since  1936  will  be  well  over  50%  when 

-  records  are  compiled  next  week  on 
^  toll  calls  made  on  Jan.  1,  1940. 

Year-by-Y«ar  Growth  Shown 
Easter  Sunday  and  Mother’s  Day 
toll  business  have  been  nearly  dou¬ 
bled  by  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  since  newspapers  were  called 
upon  in  1936  to  advertise  the  new 
reduced  holiday  rates,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  charts  show: 

E.\STER  SUNDAY 
(M  cjiie>— R«>chester  and  Utica  omitted) 


nUFHONl  CMIS  ON  - 


•f 


it  kolidty  rate  advertisinq  of  New 
Telephone  Company,  published  Dec. 

It  helped  to  increase  long  distance 
on  Christmas  Day  12%  over  Dec.  25, 
1938. 

weeklies  to  promote  this  and  other 
le  merchandising  features. 

Growing  use  of  the  telephone  to 
the  miles  separating  loved  ones 
Sundays  and  certain  holidays  is 
iuuted  principally  to  a  consistent 
-paper  advertising  program  by  Mr. 

'  Reports  on  toll  and  long  dis¬ 
cs  calls  from  the  10  principal  cities 
New  York  State  on  Dec.  25  showed 
increase  over  traffic  on  Christ¬ 
ie  Day  of  1938. 

«.000  More  Calls  Since  1935 

^nce  newspaper  advertising  was 
1^  with  the  new  custom  of  Christmas 
uons  via  telephone,  emphasizing 
lart  that  reduced  rates  were  in  ef- 
all  day  on  Christmas,  out-of-town 
^  m  these  ten  cities  have  increased 
'■s  than  70% .  In  1936,  the  first  year 
sr  fates  went  into  effect,  Dec.  25 
^°Taled  56,000,  an  increase  of 
^  over  Dec.  25.  1935.  The  10  cities 


1935  .  .. 

%  of  increase 
over  1935 

No.  of 
toll  calls 
19,892 

1936  ... 

.  48.5 

29.526 

1937  . . . 

.  69.5 

33,690 

1938  .  . . 

.  76.2 

35.000 

1939  ... 

.  91.3 

38.026 

193.5  ... 

MOTHKR  S  DAY 
(All  ten  cities) 

^7  of  increase 
over  1935 

No.  of 
toll  calls 
23.195 

1936  ... 

.  39.8 

32,434 

1937  ... 

.  75.5 

40.565 

1938  ... 

.  72.5 

39,987 

1939  ... 

.  97.5 

45.693 

One  of  fhe  series  of  ads  promoting  ouf- 
of-town  telephone  calls  at  reduced  rates 
on  Easter  Sunday.  It  appeared  Kdarch  26, 
1937.  Easter  Sunday  toll  call  traffic  has 
nearly  doubled  since  newspapers  began 
advertising  the  special  rate  in  1936. 


by  the  store  and  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  of  this  convenient  method  of 
shopping,  it  was  learned.  Studies 
made  by  the  telephone  company 
showed,  however,  that  the  “visiting 
pattern’’  did  not  change  with  the  Lt- 
crease  in  telephone  shopping.  Women 
who  previously  visited  one  store 
twice  a  month  continued  to  do  so  but 
also  shopped  by  telephone  twice,  thus 
increasing  the  store’s  total  sales  vol¬ 
ume  with  more  frequent  visits. 

“We  find  out  why  people  do  or 
don’t  shop  by  telephone  and  then  tell 
the  dealers  about  it,”  Mr.  Carl  said 
in  summing  up  this  phase  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Os¬ 
born  place  the  company’s  advertising 
in  New  York  City.  Throughout  the 
state  copy  is  placed  direct. 

■ 

Phila.  Firemen 
Balk  Efforts  of 
News  Cameramen 


Part  of  the  increases  shown  by  the 
foregoing  figures  may  have  been  at¬ 
tributable  to  an  accompanying  rise  in 
business,  but  in  this  rise  also  news¬ 
papers  undoubtedly  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role,  according  to  Mr.  Carl. 
An  average  business  day  in  the  week 
preceding  Easter,  1936,  for  instance, 
showed  only  an  11.1%  increase  in  the 
eight  cities,  compared  with  the  48.5% 
increase  in  Easter  Sunday  traffic  the 
first  year  the  reduced  rates  were  in 
effect.  From  1936  to  1939  the  average 
business  day  toll  traffic  for  the  week 
preceding  Easter  Sunday  rose  to 
17.8%  above  1935,  compared  with  a 
parallel  rise  to  91.3%  for  Easter  Sun¬ 
day.  Normal  Sunday  traffic  in  the  ten 
cities  increased  31.2%  in  1936,  when 
Mother’s  Day  calls  rose  39.8%  over 
1935’s.  In  1939  normal  Sunday  traffic 
was  up  70.1%  over  1935,  against  the 
97.5%  increase  in  Mother’s  Day  calls. 
"'«yed  are  Albany”,  Rochester  New  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
_  Buffalo,  Syracuse.  Pough’keep-  newspaper  advertising  had  much  to  do 
*Tjv  City,  White  Plains  increases  registered  on  the 

Yonkers.  ’  normal  Sundays  used  for  comparison 

5  ®  6-7%  increase  in  Christmas  with  the  results  shown  for  the  special 

He  piled  on  top  of  the 

^  ^  of  50%  over  1935,  the  last  Amoxed  at  Easter  Showing 

b  regular  toll  charges  “It  was  amazing  to  me  to  see  how 

1938  ^  Christmas  Day  the  Easter  calls  increased,”  Mr.  Carl 

Previ  rose  2.8%  over  remarked.  “We  didn’t  realize  the 

ous  Dec.  25.  With  this  year’s  market  was  as  great  as  we  discovered.” 


For  Thanksgiving,  too,  the  story  is 
similar.  There  was  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  20%  in  tollboard  traffic  in 
1937  over  1936.  AT&T  (Long  Lines) 
traffic  alone  showed  an  increase  of 
40%,  under  the  impetus  of  the  all-day 
discount  rate  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Due  to  storm  conditions  in  1938  this 
holiday  showed  a  29%  tollboard  traffic 
increase,  of  which  the  AT&T  portion 
accounted  for  17%.  The  dual  observ¬ 
ance  of  Thanksgiving  this  year  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  15.9%  decrease  from  1938, 
with  the  AT&T  portion  down  12.6%. 

“We  consider  the  newspapers  a 
princii>al  medium  for  our  advertising,” 
said  Mr.  Carl.  “We  use  booklets, 
folders,  bill  inserts,  window  displays, 
etc.,  as  supplementary  material.  We 
are  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  advertising  of  special 
days  with  the  discount  rate.” 

With  newspaper  advertising,  the 
company  also  is  seeking  to  increase 
the  use  of  its  weather  service,  which 
was  started  last  April  11.  Normal 
volume  of  traffic  now  is  15,000  calls 
per  day.  According  to  Mr.  Carl, 
“Newspapers  we  feel  have  done  most 
of  the  work  in  building  up  this  ser¬ 
vice.”  On  Dec.  1  the  company  began 
inserting  a  two- line  “reader”  ad  in 
the  New  York  World-Telegram,  New 
York  Post  and  New  York  Journal  and 
American  weather  “ear”  or  front  page 
forecast  every  day,  and  recently  the 
New  York  Sun  decided  to  accept  the 
copy,  which  says;  “Call  Weather 
6-1212  for  latest  forecast  and  temper¬ 
ature. — Advt.” 

Shop'by-PhoRc  Campaign 

The  company’s  most  consistent 
newspaper  program  in  New  York  City 
has  been  directed  toward  greater  use 
of  the  telephone  for  shopping.  Since 
1935  the  budget  for  this  portion  of  the 
firm’s  advertising  has  been  increased 
from  year  to  year,  although  the  total 
expenditure  for  advertising  has  been 
decreased. 

The  shop-by-telephone  campaign 
has  been  accompanied  by  intensive 
educational  work  with  department 
stores,  delicatessens,  butchers,  bakers 
and  other  stores.  These  retailers  are 
urged  to  give  telephone  shoppers  as 
good  service  and  value  as  if  they 
came  to  the  stores  in  person.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  according  to  Mr.  Carl, 
“Women  gradually  are  getting  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  results  of  all  kinds  of 
shopping  by  telephone  when  it  is  in¬ 
convenient  to  go  to  the  stores  in 
person.” 

Telephone  ordering  volume  in  one 
large  New  York  City  store  rose  18% 
in  one  year  through  heavy  promotion 


Seize  Camera  Equipment 
After  Engine  Collides 
With  Car 

The  equipment  of  two  Philadelphia 
morning  newspaper  cameramen  was 
seized  last  week  by  city  firemen  after 
they  had  taken  pictures  at  the  scene 
of  an  accident  involving  a  fire  engine 
on  the  public  highway.  This  un¬ 
precedented  action  aroused  a  storm 
of  protest  on  the  part  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  involved  and  Ross  B.  Davis,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  De¬ 
partment,  promised  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation,  after  admitting 
that  someone  had  pulled  “a  boner.” 

On  Friday,  Dec.  23,  while  answer¬ 
ing  an  alarm,  a  truck  of  Engine  Com¬ 
pany  45,  collided  with  an  automobile. 
George  Shivers  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  Albert  Dressier  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident  and  took  pic¬ 
tures.  Immediately  three  firemen 
from  Emergency  Truck  1  rushed  the 
cameramen  and  demanded  to  know 
what  they  were  doing. 

Sailed  Camarat 

The  cameramen  declared  they  were 
within  their  rights  in  taking  pictures 
of  the  crash  and  continued  their  work. 
Three  other  firemen  then  seized  the 
cameras  and  demanded  to  know  how 
the  plates  could  be  exposed. 

“I  won’t  tell  you,”  Shivers  answered. 
“Take  them  to  the  captain,”  one 
member  of  the  firemen  crew  said. 
“We’ll  find  out.” 

The  cameras  were  then  put  in  the 
fire  truck  and  Shivers  and  Dressier 
were  told  to  report  to  headquarters  at 
Twenty  -  sixth  and  York  Streets. 
There,  another  fireman  told  the 
cameramen  that  the  “boss  says  the 
chief  told  us  to  give  you  back  every¬ 
thing.” 

However,  when  Shivers  and  Dress¬ 
ier  examined  their  cameras  they  found 
that  the  plates  had  been  exposed. 
Members  of  the  fire  crew  sp>oke 
vaguely  of  “an  order”  to  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  to  take  arbitrary  action. 

James  H.  Malone,  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Safety  disclaimed  any  knowledge 
of  the  order.  He  said  he  would  or¬ 
der  Chief  Davis  to  make  a  complete 
investigation.  Davis,  who  has  usually 
been  very  co-operative  with  Phila¬ 
delphia  news  cameramen  in  the  past, 
said:  “Somebedy  pulled  a  boner.” 

Davis  explained  later  that  some  time 
{'go  an  order  was  issued  forbidding 
the  taking  of  pictures  of  fire  equip¬ 
ment  in  fire  stations  because  some 
firms  had  used  such  photographs  for 
commercial  purposes.  He  said  he 
could  not  understand  how  such  an 
order  had  been  misinterpreted. 


Tribune  Again 
Sues  Journal  In 
Blackwell,  Okla. 

Asks  $1,000,000  Damages 
Alleging  Injuries  to 
Property  and  Business 

A  new  suit  asking  $1,000,000  dam¬ 
ages  from  L.  H.  Wentz,  Carl  B.  Haun. 
E.  M.  McIntyre,  Blackwell  Journal 
Publishing  Company,  a  corporation; 
Phil  McMullen  and  Lyman  D.  Cook, 
was  filed  Dec.  16  in  the  district  court 
of  Kay  County,  Okla.,  by  the  Black- 
well  Tribune  Publishing  Company. 

The  Tribune’s  petition  alleged  that 
in  1933,  the  defendants  “wrongfully, 
maliciously  and  unlawfully  formed 
and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  the 
purpose  and  object  of  injuring  the 
plaintiff  in  and  about  its  property  ^d 
business  and  of  inducing  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  subscribers,  advertisers  and  em¬ 
ployes  to  break  their  contracts  with 
the  Tribune.” 

$600,000  Suit  Now  Filed 

The  Tribune  now  has  outstanding  a 
suit  asking  $600,000  damages  on  sim¬ 
ilar  grounds.  I^e  U.  S.  Department 
of  Justice  also  has  filed  a  suit  against 
the  Journal  for  $15,000  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  a  “cease  and  desist 
order  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  September,  1936,  or¬ 
dering  the  Journal  to  cease  and  desist 
selling  advertising  below  cost. 

The  Tribune  alleged  in  its  petition 
Dec.  16  that  the  defendants  had; 
“threatened  to  harass  some  of  the 
plaintiff’s  advertisers  with  unfair  pub¬ 
licity  and  propaganda;  induced  the 
plaintiff’s  advertisers  not  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  various  advertising  campaigns 
and  programs  of  the  Tribune;  pub¬ 
lished  a  great  amount  of  advertising 
without  cost;  instigated  and  caused  fil¬ 
ing  by  the  defendant  corporation’s 
attorneys  of  groundless  and  vexatious 
suits. 

Charges  Listed 

“Obtained  through  defendant  cor¬ 
poration  attorneys  evidences  of  in¬ 
debtedness  theretofore  owed  by  the 
plaintiff  but  which  had  in  fact  b^n 
extinguished  and  attempted  collection 
thereof;  threatened  various  of  plain¬ 
tiff’s  creditors  with  disparaging  and 
defamatory  publications  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  unless  creditors  would  enforce 
against  the  plaintiff  the  payment  of 
accounts  due  them;  induced  various 
of  the  plaintiff’s  employes  to  break 
their  contracts  of  employment  with 
the  plaintiff.” 

The  petition  further  alleged  that  the 
defendant:  “induced  persons  furnish¬ 
ing  and  supplying  various  of  the  copy¬ 
righted  featui-es  of  the  Tribune  not  to 
renew  their  contracts;  induced  per¬ 
sons  furnishing  the  plaintiff  with  an 
important  news  service  to  break  and 
violate  said  contract  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  the  Journal  a  portion  of  the 
new  reports,  and  caused  the  defendant 
corporation  to  reduce  the  rates 
charged  or  collected  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  carried  in  the  Journal  to  a  price 
or  charge  therefore  materially  and 
destructively  below  the  cost  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  advertising.” 

The  Journal  management  statement 
read:  “Of  the  several  lawsuits  filed  by 
the  Tribune,  but  one  has  gone  to  trial. 
The  same  issues  are  involved  in  all 
these  suits. 

“In  the  one  case  tried  there  was  a 
unanimous  verdict  of  a  Kay  County 
jury  in  favor  of  the  Journal.” 

“The  Journal  is  confident  of  the 
same  result  in  all  cases.” 

“The  Journal  is  an  institution  which 
will  not  be  intimidated,  run  out  of 
town  or  suffer  its  service  to  the  com¬ 


munity  to  be  impaired  by  lawsuits  or 
any  other  kind  of  harassment.” 

■ 

F.  E.  Murphy  Revealed 
In  Pioneer  Roles 

Northwest  agriculture  and  dairy 
farming  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Frederick  E.  Murphy,  67-year-old 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  for  his  many  years 
of  effort  in  developing  these  fields, 
Walt  Raschick  writes  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  of  Golfer  and  Sportsman, 
Minneapolis  monthly. 

It  was  his  judgment  18  years  ago 
in  buying  land  near  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  that  is  vindicated  today  as 
he  has  seen  the  corn  belt  of  America 
moved  150  miles  from  its  absolute 
limits  as  he  first  saw  it. 

It  was  Mr.  Murphy  again,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  reveals,  who  16  years  ago  helped 
achieve  an  annual  butter  production 
of  1,000  pounds  instead  of  the  500- 
pound  maximum  then  prevailing,  and 
who  went  further  after  reaching  that 
goal  where  today  the  Northwest 
boasts  of  the  world  champion  butter- 
producing  cow,  Lady  Pride.  Other 
little-known  intimate  details  in  the 
silvery-haired  publisher’s  life  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  Raschick’s  sketch. 

■ 

BINGHAM  NAMED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  26 — Barry 
Bingham,  publisher  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  Clifford  Gregory, 
associate  publisher  of  Wallace’s  Far¬ 
mer,  and  Clarence  Poe.  editor  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Farmer  and  Southern  Rural- 
ist,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  have  been  selected 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  members  of  a  committee  to 
confer  here  on  “problems  connected 
with  production  and  distribution  of 
farm  products  which  might  arise  un¬ 
der  wartime  conditions.”  The  meet¬ 
ing  has  been  .set  for  Jan.  16. 


Veteran  of  30  Years 
With  AP  Retires 

James  H.  Barnwell  who  for  nearly 
50  years  has  manned  the  trunk  wires 
of  the  news  services  and  who  has  just 
rounded  out  3i) 
years  in  the  traf¬ 
fic  department  of 
the  Associated 
Press  was  feted 
last  week  by  the 
editorial  staff  of 
the  Danville 
(Va.)  Register 
and  the  Danville 
Bee. 

Mr.  Barnwell 
signed  off  on 
Dec.  16  with  a 

J.  H.  Barnwell  pension  having 
reached  the  re¬ 
tirement  age.  He  was  presented  with 
an  engraved  loving  cup  denoting  the 
eight  years  of  service  to  the  Danville 
papers  and  there  was  a  telegram  from 
W.  J.  McCambridge,  head  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  traffic  division  at  New 
York,  who  spoke  also  for  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager,  in  felicitating  the 
veteran  operator. 

Barnwell  belongs  to  the  old  school 
of  operators  who  spent  much  of  his 
life  sitting  at  a  typewriter  and  taking 
his  eighteen  thousand  word  report 
nightly  from  a  chattering  Morse.  He 
saw  first  service  at  Galveston,  Texas, 
and  served  at  New  Orleans  and  at 
Macon.  He  had  copied  many  of  the 
outstanding  flashes  of  the  i>ast  half 
century.  But  like  many  of  the  old 
school  men  the  processes  of  time 
called  for  even  greater  technical  ac¬ 
complishments — the  nursing  of  the 
automatic  printers  and  of  recent  years 
Mr.  Barnwell  had  specialized  in  their 
care  and  upkeep. 

He  plans  going  to  New  Orleans  to 
visit  his  children. 


HISTORY  OF  KANSAS  RECEIVES  AWARD 


A  new  and  complete  history  ol 
newspapers  and  newspajier  people  of 
Kansas  will  be  compiled  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  WPA,  the  Woman’s 
Kansas  Day  club  and  the  Kansas  State 
Historical  society. 

NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

The  Allen-Klapp-Frazier  Company 
has  been  appointed  national  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Tele¬ 
gram  effective  Jan.  1. 


Milton  L.  Fleetwood,  editor  of  the 
Cartersville  (Ga.)  Tribune-News  re¬ 
cently  received  the  Emory  University’s 
trophy  awarded  to  the  Georgia  week¬ 
ly  showing  “the  most  effective  use  of 
local  news  pictures.”  Fleetwood  was 
given  the  award  by  a  committee  from 
the  Georgia  Press  Association,  of 
which  he  is  a  former  president.  His 
newspaper  has  its  own  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  and  its  own  engraving  plant, 
often  printing  as  many  as  twenty 
local  news-pictures  in  a  given  issue. 


DISCUSS  REVISION  OF  WAGE-HOUR  DEFINITIONS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  28 — Revised  definitions  under  the  wage-hour 
law,  to  place  reporters  within  the  category  of  “professional  workers”  and 
mechanical  department  foremen  in  the  listings  of  “administrative”  or  “exec¬ 
utive”  have  been  the  subject  of  informal  conferences  which  may  blossom 
into  formal  orders,  according  to  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming  who  is  directing 
activities  of  the  Wage-Hour  division.  Changes  affecting  newspaper  employes 
are  among  many  which  may  be  brought  about  by  revision  of  the  definitions, 
said  Col.  Fleming.  He  expressed  a  belief  that  most  of  the  objectives  could 
be  accomplished  within  the  existing  law,  without  Congressional  assistance, 
and  announced  he  is  open  to  receive  petitions  from  publishers  or  others. 
No  formal  request  has  yet  come  from  the  publishers,  he  said,  but  informal 
talks  have  been  had  on  the  subject.  Should  a  petition  be  filed,  reportorial 
and  other  labor  unions  will  be  permitted  to  intervene  before  action  is  taken. 

INDIANA  DAILY  WINS  AD  AWARD 

THE  ADVERTISING  STAFF  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item  won 
the  $100  award  presented  by  the  Meyer  Both  Company  for  the  best  all 
around  Christmas  Supplement  built  around  the  theme,  “Donald's  Gift  Parade.” 
The  Meyer  Both  Company  in  co-operation  with  Kay  Kamen,  Ltd.,  represent¬ 
ing  Walt  Disney  Productions,  released  the  8-page  supplement  with  its  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  General  Newspaper  Advertising  Service  to  96%  of  the  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States.  It  contained  original  Disney  artwork  which 
was  used  for  the  cover  and  to  illustrate  editorial  matter  used  in  the  format. 
The  winning  supplement  ran  Nov.  23.  One  hundred  sixty-seven  entries  were 
received.  Newspapers  receiving  honorable  mention  were:  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel,  Glasgow  (Mont.)  Glasgow  Courier,  Sumter  (S.  C.) 
Sumter  Daily  Item,  Bellflower  (Cal.)  Herald-Enterprise,  Mount  Vernon 
(Wash.)  Mount  Vernon  Daily  Herald,  Van  Nuys  (Cal.)  Van  Nuys  News. 


Bloom  to  Direct 
Circulation  Of 
Hearst  Papers 

American  Weekly  Circula 
Takes  Over  Duties  of 
Stodghill,  Resigned 

BENJAMIN  W.  BLOOM,  drcu'i 

director  of  American  Weekhi 
Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly,  sincfi 

- July24.ti 

week  took  (ti 
additional  d.: 
of  general  c 
lation  di:“ 
of  Hearst  Xn 
papers,  ac  .■ 
i  n  g  tot! 
Hearst  office 
New  York, 
succeeds  E- 
ard  W.  S:j 
hill,  who 
signed  efe 

Ben  W.  Bloom  26. 

Mr.  Stedi 

who  has  not  announced  his  plans'i 
held  the  position  of  general  circula 
director  of  Hearst  Newspapers  in  ai 
tion  to  that  of  publisher  of  the! 
lanta  Georgian  and  Sunday  Amn 
His  resignation  from  the  Hearst  i 
ganization  followed  the  sale  of  I 
Georgian-American  to  former  Oi 
emor  James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio  and  a 
suspension  on  Dec.  17.  He  had  k 
circulation  director  of  Hearst  Net 
papers  since  December,  1936.  h 
J une  he  resigned  as  director  ol  i 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  a  p 
he  had  held  since  1931,  on  the  gro: 
he  felt  he  was  no  longer  eligible  i 
cause  of  his  Atlanta  appointment 
May  20. 

Benjamin  William  Bloom  hash 
with  the  Hearst  new^apers  fot 
years.  He  went  to  New  York! 
July  from  the  Pittsburgh  Suvid 
graph,  where  he  had  been  circiui 
director  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Bloom  joined  the  Chicogo  T' 
une  circulation  department  in  II 
and  from  1910  to  1913  was  assia 
circulation  manager  under  Max 
enberg,  now  circulation  directc: 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  Mr.  Bj 
worked  a  year  on  W.  R.  Hei' 
Chicago  American.  In  1915  he  jc: 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  as  circuls 
manager  and  the  following  years 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Express-lr  ] 
as  assistant  circulation  manager. -‘J 
several  years  as  a  wholesale  ^ 
paper  and  magazine  distribute 
Peoria,  Ill.,  he  joined  the  Neic 
American  as  circulation  directe 
1920.  In  1929  he  was  transferni 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun -Telegraph. 

Mr.  Bloom  has  been  a  membe 
the  ICMA  since  1914.  He  is  nteb 
and  is  the  father  of  one  son.  K;’ 
28.  His  home  is  at  140  Riverside  t 
New  York.  His  hobbies  are  goK* 
badminton. 

NEWTON  C.'PARKE 

Newton  C.  Parke,  51.  died  t- 
day  in  a  fall  from  the  ninth  floorj' 
downtown  hotel  in  Washington  B 
A  former  war  correspondent  w  ‘ 
temational  News  Service,  he 
for  that  service  in  New  YorkJ 
Washington  following  the  ann:’ 
He  last  was  with  the  W'^oshingW*  ^ 
and  formerly  had  been  with  the^ 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  B®" 
Sun. 

SCHOOL  GETS  ESTA| 

Chicago,  Dec.  28— Albert  D.  U-f 
480- acre  estate  west  of  suburb  ^ 
Forest,  estimated  to  be 
(X)0,  has  been  given  to  the  Um 
of  Chicago  by  the  former 
of  Lord  &  Thomas. 
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DECEMBER  30,  1939 


tov't  Investigating  JOURNALISM  CHANGES 

r  fiv  •_  Manhattan,  Kan..  Dec.  26 — Russell 

Illinois  L/aily  j  Thackrey,  now  serving  his  third 

];  S.  District  Attorney  William  J.  year  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
ppbell  announced  in  Chicago  late  department  of  journalism  at  the  Uni- 
;•  week  that  his  staff  is  investigating  versity  of  Minnesota,  has  accepted  an 
f  background  of  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  appointment  as  head  of  the  depart- 
new  daily  started  Sept.  5.  He  tnent  of  industrial  journalism  and 


COLONEL  CARL  L.  ESTES,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Longview  (Tex.)  Newi 

_  _  and  Journal,  spent  Christmas  in  Har- 

icat^"the  federal  grand  jury,  now  printing  at  Kansas  State  CoTlege  to  ® 

.king  into  incomes  of  persons  cori-  succeed  Charles  E.  Rogers  who  re- 
feted  with  the  gambling  indi^try  m  signed,  effective  Dec.  31,  to  become 
Chicago  area,  would  al^  invest!-  head  of  the  department  of  technical 


IK  wiA  a  view  to  determining  who 
iterested  in  the  newspaper. 

William  Goldstein,  Chicago  attor- 
for  William  R.  Skidmore,  alleged 
of  the  gambling  syndicate,  is 
iblisher  of  the  Post.  Goldstein  in- 

IK  the  newspaper  is  a  personal  ven- 
re  of  himself  and  his  sons.  He 
inies  that  Skidmore  and  his  associ- 

Care  financially  interested  in  the 
t. 

Basis  for  the  investigation  was  a 
large  made  by  Frank  H.  Just,  pub- 
Iher  of  the  Waukegan  News-Sun, 
Lt  “an  emissary  of  Skidmore”  had 
pered  him  $100,000  to  withdraw  his 
iposition  to  syndicate  gambling  in 
lake  County.  Just  said  he  declined 
offer  and  was  warned  that  an- 
Iher  newspaper  would  be  started  to 
impete  with  the  News-Sun. 

A.  E.  Smith,  former  Post  circulation 

Onager,  was  arrested  in  Waukegan 
>  week  on  charges  of  misusing  the 
bscription  files  of  the  Post. 

bov.  Homer  Sues 
fchicago  Daily  News 


I  .  .  . . 

■250,000  damages  against  the  Chicago  Photos,  and  George  Watson,  Acmes  tried  to  kill  himself  by  turning  on 

wi-.L.  _ _ 1  T* _ 1-  T .rtc  oVttckf  mAmVbtf>rc  r _  — ‘.a-  tt.  _  _ 


Skott  “T&keiL 


CiCACO,  Dec.  27 — Gov.  Henry 
omer  of  Illinois  today  filed  suit  for 


journalism  at  Iowa  State  College. 
Thackrey,  who  has  had  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  work,  magazine 
editing  and  journalism  teaching,  will 
take  over  his  duties  as  head  of  the 
department  at  Kansas  State  College 
July  1.  Until  that  time  E.  T.  Keith, 
a  member  of  the  staff  at  Kansas  State 
since  1912,  will  be  acting  head.  Keith 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Kansas  State 
College  Press  since  1916. 

■ 

L.  A.  Photogs  Help 
Diving  Star 

Appreciation  of  Los  Angeles  news 
photographers  for  the  co-operation 
shown  to  them  in  the  past  by  Georgia 
Coleman,  former  diving  champion, 
took  a  concrete  form  last  week  when 
the  Los  Angeles  Press  Photographers 
Association  presented  the  swimmer 
with  a  check  for  $250.  Miss  Coleman 
is  in  a  Hollywood  hospital,  undergo¬ 
ing  a  series  of  blood  transfusions  to 
strengthen  her  for  a  serious  opera¬ 
tion.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
George  Reineking,  president  of  the 
association,  and  head  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  bureau.  International  News 


Arthur  H.  James.  With  him  were 
five  negro  servants  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  home  in  “Friendly  Pines,” 
near  Mineola,  Tex.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  20  years  that  the  Colonel  has 
been  away  from  home  at  Christmas 
and  the  servants.  Doc,  Jene,  Samson, 
Jane  and  Mouse  came  all  the  way 
from  Texas  in  a  battered  automobile 
to  see  him.  They  showed  up  at  the 
publisher’s  hotel  in  Philadelphia  Sat¬ 
urday  night  Dec.  23,  after  driving 
from  Texas  day  and  night.  The 
Colonel  did  not  know  they  were  com¬ 
ing.  After  giving  the  happy  colored 
folks  a  good  natured  scolding  for  the 
surprise  visit.  Colonel  Estes  took  his 
tired  charges  along  with  him  to  Har¬ 
risburg. 

■ 

THE  PICTURE  EDITOR  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  after 
writing  a  number  of  captions  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  Christmas  parties  finally  got 
down  to  telling  the  story  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  wreck  and  wrote:  “Six  fully 
grown  adults  escaped  injury.  .  .  .” 

■ 

EXTREME  VERSATILITY  as  re¬ 
ported  by  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram: 

“While  he  lay  dead,  Julius  Carpen¬ 
ter,  44,  quarreled  with  his  wife  and 


jditor  and  publisher  of  the  newspaper, 
he  governor’s  suit  charged  libel  in  a 
ont-page  editorial  which  dealt  with 
Jitradition  proceedings  against  Willie 
f  ioff.  defendant  in  a  pandering  case. 

Gov.  Homer  charged  the  newspaper 
ith  an  attempt  to  “injure  and  de- 
o\ ■"  the  governor  and  the  Democra- 
^  party  for  political  reasons.  The 
Betition  also  made  a  general  libel 
^rge  and  alleged  a  misrepresentation 

The  suit  alleged  that  Col.  Knox  per- 
i^nally  wrote  the  editorial  that 
jPsrged  the  governor  with  delaying 
jBction  on  State’s  Attorney  Courtney’s 
petition  to  extradite  Bioff  on  an  old 
Jonviction  of  pandering. 

CoL  Knox  issued  the  following  state- 

fent  regarding  the  Governor’s  suit 
lainst  him  and  the  Daily  News: 

I  am  content  to  let  the  facts  speak 
ijor  themselves.  This  is  the  first  time 
lave  ever  been  sued  for  being  a  re- 
ublican.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
Snature  of  extradition  papers  by  a 
Jovernor  of  a  state  which  desires  to 
#ring  back  an  alleged  criminal  for 
famishment  is  purely  a  routine  mat- 
ff  defense  against  such  extradi- 
a  to  be  made  it  is  customarily 


voted  to  make  the  donation  from  the 
fund  the  association  maintains  pri¬ 
marily  to  help  photographers  and  their 
families. 

“The  news  photographers  of  Los 
Angeles  will  never  forget  you  have 
always  been  their  friend.”  Reineking 
told  the  1932  Olympic  Games  star. 
“Unlike  many  ‘champions’  you  have 
always  been  happy  to  help  us  do  our 
job.  We  don’t  forget  that  doing  it 
meant  hours  of  diving  by  you — not 
merely  posing  for  a  picture.  No 
cameraman  has  ever  failed  to  have 
your  smile  and  the  perfect  diving  shots 
he  needed  for  his  paper.  We  are  proud 
to  feel  that  you  have  always  been  a 
pal.” 

■ 

N.  Y.  Critics  Select 
Movie  "Bests"  of  '39 

The  New  York  Film  Critics  an- 


when 

him.” 


his  wife  returned  and  found 


nounced  Dec.  27  their  selection  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Goldwyn’s  “Wuthering  Heights” 
as  the  best  picture  of  the  year  and 
awarded  Vivian  Leigh  the  critical 
palm  as  the  actress  who  gave  the  most 
admirable  performance  of  1939  as 
Scarlett  O’Hara  in  Selznick-Interna- 

I  ,  -  ..  — — - J  tional’s  “Gone  With  the  Wind.”  James 

P  ®  the  governor  of  the  Stewart  was  named  the  best  actor  for 

which  the  alleged  criminal  his  performance  in  “Mr.  Smith  Goes 
.  ***  H  According  to  the  to  Washington.” 

Kords  in  the  state’s  attorney’s  office  The  awards,  a  bronze  plaque  to  Mr. 
io -H  this  is  the  first  time  Goldwyn  and  inscribed  scrolls  to  the 

Horner  has  failed  to  promptly  other  recipients  will  be  presented  at 
a  request  for  extradition.”  a  cocktail  reception  Jan.  7  in  the 

I  P  _ _  Rainbow  Room  of  Rockefeller  Cen- 

PRESS  INSTITUTE  ter. 

North  Carolina  Press  Institute  The  17  critics  who  participated  in 
^  be  held  Jan.  18-20  at  the  Univer-  the  voting,  in  which  a  two-thirds  vote 
^  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  is  necessary  for  the  selection  of  a 
University,  Durham.  A  nominee,  were: 

"  “  Howard  Harncs  and  R.  W.  Hana,  .Vi-ri' 

y'ork  Herald  Tribune,;  Rose  IVIswick,  Jour- 

Mir- 
Dor¬ 
othy  Masters,  Daily  S'eu’s;  Archer  Winsten 
and  Irene  Thirer,  \'eu'  Y'ork  Post;  Leo  Mish 
kin.  Morning  Telegraph;  Frank  S.  NuRent, 
B.  R.  Crisler  and  Bosley  Crowther,  S'etv  Y'ork 
Times;  William  Bijehnel,  It  ’orld-Telegram ; 
D.avid  Platt,  Daily  ll'orker;  Herbert  Cohn. 
Brooklyn  I'.agle  and  F-dgar  Price.  Brooklyn 
Citi:cn. 


—  Yiiiversiiy,  jjurnam. 
room  clinic  for  daily  and  weekly 

ISHardon^'^f  -al.Ameriean:  Bland  Johaneson.  Da./v 

i4' K  Hoot  r  ror;  Kate  Cameron,  Wanda  Hale  and 

Hoyt,  of  Winston-Salem  Journal 

will  preside  over  the 
W.  C.  Manning,  of 
Vj'  •  ‘Wmitoti  Enterprise,  over  the 
Ch  ^  institute  will  open 

Pr  A  banquet  will  be  held 
>8ht  at  Duke  University. 


THE  LATE  greatly  esteemed  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Dr.  Walter  Williams,  had  the  knack 
of  placing  each  new  crop  of  students 
at  his  School  of  Journalism  in  its 
proper  place,  but  painlessly,  at  the 
outset. 

On  one  occasion,  while  Dr.  Williams 
was  still  serving  as  dean  of  journal¬ 
ism,  he  appeared  to  address  the  in¬ 
coming  class.  The  students  had  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  school’s  auditorium, 
somewhat  crowding  it.  Just  as  Dr. 
Williams  ascended  the  speaker’s  plat¬ 
form  a  small  mongrel  drifted  into  the 
amphitheatre  and  curled  up  near  a 
radiator. 

Dr.  Williams  looked  the  crowd  of 
new  students  over  carefully  and  at 
length;  then  said: 

“One  of  you  fellows  over  there  near 
the  door  take  the  dog  outside.  We’ve 
got  to  draw  the  line  somewhere.” 

■ 

NEW  HIGH  in  matrimony  reported 
in  a  headline  in  Decorah  (la.)  Jour¬ 
nal: 

MANY  ATTEND  50TH 
WEDDING  OF  THREE 
HOPPERSTAD  GIRLS 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


HONOR  SDX  HEAD 

Three  Chicago  newspapermen  were 
guest  speakers  at  a  dinner  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  in  honor  of  Elmo  Scott 
Watson,  SDX  national  president  and 
editor  of  Publisher's  Auxiliary,  at 
Harding’s  Presidential  Grill,  Dec.  15. 
The  speakers  were  Gene  Morgan, 
Chicago  Daily  News  reporter;  Leroy 
(‘‘Buddy”)  McHugh,  Chicago  Herald- 
Ainerican  police  reporter;  and  Frank 
Smith,  Chicago  Times  reporter. 


Milton  Plans 
Start  of  Tribune 
In  Chattanooga 

Editor  ol  Defunct  'News* 
Aided  by  Former  Employes 
in  Selling  Stock 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Dec.  28  — 
George  Fort  Milton,  editor  who  lost 
his  Chattanooga  News  on  Dec.  16 
through  foreclosure  by  the  bondhold¬ 
ers,  now  proposes  to  publish  a  “peo¬ 
ple’s  paper,”  major  stock  in  which  is 
to  be  sold  to  the  general  public  at  $10 
per  sh^e. 

Twenty  of  his  former  employes  in 
the  News  Thursday  began  a  campaign 
to  sell  3,000  shares  of  common  no-par 
value  stock  at  $10  per  share  to  former 
subscribers  of  the  News. 

Charter  for  the  new  corporation, 
Chattanooga  Newspaper  Corporation 
which  proposes  to  publish  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune,  was  filed  Dec.  27  nam¬ 
ing  as  officers  Mr.  Milton,  Alfred  Myn- 
ders,  Harry  P.  Clark,  Jr.,  and  R.  E. 
Nicholson,  the  latter  three  having  been 
associate  editor,  managing  editor  and 
circulation  manager  respectively  of 
the  News. 

“Since  the  destruction  of  the  News, 
the  heartfelt  expressions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  convinced  my  associates  and 
myself  that  the  community  has  a  deep 
and  abiding  desire  for  the  principles 
of  the  News  to  be  perpetuated,”  Mr. 
Milton  said  Thursday. 

On  Dec.  16  Mr.  Milton  said,  “the 
death  of  the  News  has  not  been  caused 
by  any  worsening  of  its  business  oper¬ 
ations;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
caused  by  the  determination  of  cer¬ 
tain  interests  that  the  News  must  not 
carry  on  and  succeed.” 

The  Free  Press,  afternoon  rival  of 
the  News  has  assumed  the  bonds,  and 
take  over  the  building  and  equipment 
Jan.  18. 


War  to  Intensify, 

Baillie  Believes 

Unless  there  is  an  expected  peace 
break,  the  outlook  is  for  the  European 
war  during  1940  to  intensify  until  it 
will  be  waging  on  a  scale  equal  to  the 
world  war,  Hugh  Baillie,  president,  of 
the  United  Press,  said  in  a  broadcast 
Dec.  23  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company’s  Red  Network. 

“A  quick  knockout  is  unlikely,”  he 
said.  “It  is  shaping  up  as  a  war  of 
attrition,  of  siege  and  coimter-siege. 
...  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there 
will  be  no  further  peace  efforts  made. 
There  probably  will  be.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  a  serious  peace  effort 
will  be  made  from  some  neutral  quar¬ 
ter  after  the  first  important  and  signi¬ 
ficant  break  in  the  progress  of  the 
war.” 

A  major  naval  battle,  a  devastating 
air  raid  or  a  big  offensive  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Front  is  what  he  meant  by  an  im¬ 
portant  and  significant  break,  Mr. 
Baillie  said.  “Something  which  will 
bring  the  war  home  to  the  people  in¬ 
volved  even  more  than  it  has  to  date, 
and  which  may  point  a  finger  at  the 
probable  outcome  of  the  war  itself,” 
he  added. 


APS  ELECTS  ERWIN 

Robert  A.  Erwin,  reporter,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  v/as 
elected  president  of  the  American 
Press  Society  for  1940,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  20  by  Roe  S.  Eastman, 
New  York  Times,  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  elections  and  nominations. 
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New  Cleveland  Inventory 
Reveals  Buying  Habits 


Colby  Chester  to  Speak 
At  NEA  Meeting 


Cleveland  Press  Presents  Latest  of  Its  Consumer 
Survey  Projects  .  .  .  Data  Collected 
Through  Parent-Teacher  Groups 


CLEVELAND,  Deo.  27— The  Cleveland 
Press  is  again  presenting  a  report  of 
the  buying  habits  of  2%  of  the  families 
of  Greater  Cleveland.  Starting  in  1932 
when  this  paper  sponsored  its  first 
grocery  inventory  these  projects  have 
been  repeated  at  intervals  of  18  months 
or  less. 

Four  of  these  studies  have  been 
devoted  exclusively  to  groceries  and 
one  to  drugs  and  cosmetics,  but  the 
last  two  have  covered  buying  habits 
of  a  variety  of  commodities  such  as 
groceries,  toiletries,  wearing  apparel, 
electrical  appliances,  furniture  and 
automotive  products. 

Rise  of  Super-Markets 
Carefully  designed  questionnaires 
were  distributed  by  the  Parent  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  according  to  population 
density.  Results  were  tabulated  by 
International  Business  Machines  and 
represent  an  actual  inventory  of  prod¬ 
ucts  now  in  use.  Results  are  in  re¬ 
markable  parallel  to  known  figures 
where  comparisons  are  available. 

Outstanding  among  the  many  facts 
is  the  degree  of  penetration  of  super¬ 
markets.  This  type  of  outlet,  almost 
unknown  in  Cleveland  two  years  ago, 
now  serves  28.9%  of  Cleveland’s  fam¬ 
ilies.  A.  &  P.  with  26  super-markets, 
has  received  more  benefit  from  this 
change  in  buying  than  other  chain 
competitors.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  chain  has  gained  7%  of  the 
market  and  that  its  26  super-markets 
serve  more  families  than  its  148  ser¬ 
vice  stores. 

Commenting  on  the  inventory  J.  G. 
Meilink,  general  manager  of  the  Press, 
said; 

“Most  national  advertisers  feel  that 
this  re-awcikening  of  the  self-service 
idea  is  indeed  a  blessing.  It  offers 
advertised  merchandise  an  opportimity 
to  compete  with  private  labels  on  an 
equal  basis.  It  helps  to  take  some  of 
the  imconscious  habit  out  of  buying. 
It  has  definitely  reduced  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  substitution  of  private  labels, 
but  has  increased  the  total  amount  of 
buying. 

“Location,  while  still  the  prime  rea¬ 
son  for  choosing  a  merchant,  has  lost 
one-third  of  its  popularity.  Interest¬ 
ing  also  is  the  fact  that  the  price  and 
value  angles  have  not  gained,  but  such 
reasons  as  cleanliness  and  complete 
stocks  have  absorbed  much  of  the 
loss  of  ‘location.’ 

“Super-market  growth  has  not  al¬ 
tered  shopping  day  habits.  43.4%  of 
the  food  dollar  is  spent  on  Saturday 
and  12.9%  on  Friday,  with  Monday  re¬ 
ceiving  the  small  amount  of  8.5%.  In 
many  cases  private  labels  have  in¬ 
creased  in  use  over  the  combined  total 
If  national  brands,  in  spite  of  the  new 
opportunity  offered  by  super-markets. 
This  is  more  noticeable  in  the  highly 
competitive  classification  of  coffee. 

Uto  of  Too  Incroating 

“The  use  of  tea  is  still  increasing, 
with  very  little  effect  on  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  coffee.  The  increased  use  of 
salad  dressing  has  almost  levelled  off 
at  69.6%  while  mayonnaise  is  still  in 
about  9%  of  the  homes.  The  compar¬ 
ative  positions  of  shortening  and  lard 
are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  1937. 

“Liquid  dentrifices  were  found  in 
4.1%  of  the  homes,  but  this  figure  is 
already  out  of  date,  as  the  market  is 


family  reporting  had  3.4  tooth  brushes 
and  the  most  popular  number  in  in¬ 
dividual  homes  is  six. 

“An  extensive  list  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  was  represented  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  the  opportunity  for 
replacement  as  a  large  portion  of  them 
are  more  than  seven  years  old. 

“Families  in  lower  economic  areas 
are  now  buying  more  mechanical  re¬ 
frigerators  than  the  highest.  Even 
the  lowest  economic  quarter  topped 
the  highest  in  1939  and  the  second 
quarter  has  beat  the  highest  since 
1934. 

“In  the  automotive  field,  replace¬ 
ment  choices  of  cars  bought  new 
showed  that  Buick  owners  are  better 
sold  as  87%  of  them  stated  that  they 
will  replace  with  Buick.  However, 
among  owners  of  used  cars,  Packard 
had  highest  loyalty  with  83%. 

“In  the  retail  section  3,459  of  5,870 
families  reported  a  total  of  8,682 
charge  accounts.  Most  of  these  fam¬ 
ilies  had  more  than  one  account.  The 
average  for  multiple  account  families 
was  3.5  and  for  all  reporting  families 
2.5. 

“Detailed  information  of  where  arti¬ 
cles  are  purchased  and  prices  paid 
shows  many  interesting  comparisons. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  these 
factors  are  cross  analyzed.  Many  such 
comparisons  are  shown  in  the  com¬ 
plete  report,  which  required  283 
pages.” 

More  detailed  reports  will  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  the  future,  it  was  stated. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  any  office  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  or  Lewis  S.  Fidler,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 


Seek  Rehearing 
Of  Libel  Trial 


Mobile,  Ala.,  Dec.  27 — Attorneys  for 
the  Mobile  Daily  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Press  and  Register, 
and  eight  other  respondents  named  in 
a  $250,000  libel  suit  brought  by  Al¬ 
bert  Miller  &  Company,  Chicago,  have 
asked  the  United  States  circuit  court 
of  appeals  at  New  Orleans  for  a  re¬ 
hearing  of  the  case. 

After  the  federal  district  court  in 
Mobile  ruled  in  favor  of  the  defend¬ 
ants,  the  case  went  to  the  circuit 
court,  which  reversed  the  Mobile 
tribunal  and  ordered  a  hearing  on  its 
merits. 

The  defense  attorneys  asked  a  re¬ 
hearing  in  the  higher  court  because 
the  appellate  body  did  not  rule 
whether  the  alleged  libel  was  per  se 
or  per  quod. 

TTie  Miller  company,  a  commission 
firm,  is  suing  the  newspaper  company, 
its  president,  R.  B.  Chandler;  A.  A. 
Corte  &  Sons,  an  Alabama  produce 
concern,  and  the  six  members  of  the 
Corte  company,  in  connection  with 
a  news  story  originating  with  one  of 
the  Cortes,  in  which  the  Miller  com¬ 
pany  was  mentioned. 


Publishers  who  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  in  New  York  from 
June  17  to  21  will  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  see  what  makes  the 
national  advertising  wheels  turn 
around.  Howard  W.  Palmer,  editor 
of  the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Press  and 
president  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  announced 
this  week  practically  complete  plans 
for  the  program  of  Wednesday,  June 
19,  which  will  be  one  of  the  high  spots 
of  the  week’s  program. 

Following  a  morning  session  which 
will  be  addressed  by  several  men 
prominent  in  the  national  advertising 
field,  there  will  be  a  luncheon  at  1 
o’clock  at  which  the  address  will  be 
made  by  Colby  M.  Chester,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  General  Foods 
Corporation,  and  former  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Plans  are  being  made  through  John 
Benson,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
for  a  visit  to  several  large  New  York 
agencies  during  the  afternoon.  The 
convention  party  will  be  divided,  each 
group  paying  a  visit  to  one  particular 
agency  where  all  of  the  steps  in  the 
handling  of  a  national  advertising  ac¬ 
count  will  be  explained.  At  the  close 
of  the  afternoon  the  editorial  party 
will  be  guests  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
at  a  cocktail  party. 

Speakers  on  the  morning  program 
include  Philip  L.  Thomson,  president 
of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions;  H.  H.  Kynett,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  agency  of  Aitken-Kynett  Co.,  an 
agency  director  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  who 
has  placed  annually  a  large  volume  of 
business  in  weekly  and  small  daily 
newspapers;  Mr.  Benson,  president  of 
AAAA,  and  Paul  B.  West,  president  of 
the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers. 

Another  feature  of  the  morning  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  an  address  by  Kenneth 
L.  Gordon  of  the  West-Holliday  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  on  “Visibility  vs.  the 
Milline  Rate.”  Mr.  Gordon  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  story  of  the  small  newspapers 
in  much  the  same  form  as  he  pre¬ 
sented  it  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  in  Chicago  in  October.  His 
talk  will  also  be  reinforced  by  charts 
prepared  by  Charles  L.  Allen,  field 
manager  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  who  next  month  will  join 
the  staff  of  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Northwestern  University. 


Inland  Seeks  Cot 
Definition  Of  q- 
A  Newspaper 


Encroachment  of  Shopp 
And  Throwaways  Mokes 
Clarification  Necessary 


labor 

privilef 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Associi  lthe 


is  making  an  investigation  to 
an  adequate  answer  to  the  quest 
“What  constitutes  a  newspaoer  s 
ject  to  the  responsibilities  and  ri 
granted  newspapers  by  law  and 
tablished  usage,  as  compared  to 
pers  and  throwaways?” 

“Publications  in  newspaper  ior, 
without  circulation  and  subscript 
prices  and  with  advertising  rates 
variable  as  the  weather  and  as 
steady  as  the  thermometer  in  Fs 
ruary  are  making  this  quest; 
important  to  newspaper  assock; 
executives,”  declared  John  L  Mi 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Inland 
Gat  Mailing  Priviltgti 

“Such  sheets  are  seeking  legal 
vertising  as  well  as  retail  and 
tional,”  he  said.  “They  seek  admis: 
into  newspaper  publishers’  directo: 
and  organizations  on  a  par  with  re; 
papers  that  represent  large 
ments  and  many  years  of  buili 
and  in  some  cases  seem  to 
They  also  seek  and  at  times  aj 
to  get  second-class  mailing 
as  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Meyer  told  Editor  &  Pcbibi 
the  Inland  board  of  directors 
adopted  a  rule  that  applications  fr; 
newspapers,  as  generally  recogni 
operating  less  than  three  year 
such,  cannot  be  accepted.  He 
he  is  now  engaged  in  corresponde: 
with  the  post-office  department 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  managi 
of  newspaper  directories,  newspa] 
association  managers  and  others, « 
a  view  to  formulating  a  definition 
what  is  a  newspaper  as  comparri 
throwaways  and  the  like.  A 
collection  of  state  laws  defining 
legal  newspaper  has  failed 
produce  a  satisfactory  answer, 
said. 

“An  interesting  sidelight  revew 
during  the  investigation,  which 
being  continued,  is  that  in  numer; 
cities  the  newspaper  is  construed 
federal  and  state  officials  as  airie: 
able  to  the  wage-hour,  social  sec. 
ity  and  tax  acts,”  he  pointed  cc 
“whereas  the  throwaways  are  virr. 
ally  exempt.  Actual  news  sent 
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NEW  N.  C.  PAPER 


in  such  publications  is  negligible.  1|  lect 


The  Thomasville  (N.  C.)  Tribune, 
eight-page  newspaper,  made  its  first 
anpearance  in  Thomasville,  Dec.  14. 
W.  A.  Keenedy,  oil  company  manager 
of  Thomasville,  is  listed  as  publisher, 
and  offices  for  the  publication  will  be 
in  the  Keenedy  Oil  Company  building. 
C.  T.  Brumfield,  who  formerly  di¬ 
rected  the  High  Point  Enterprise  news 
bureau  in  Thomasville,  is  editor.  R. 
Hoy  Whitlow,  manager  of  the  local 
studio  of  radio  station  WMFR,  is 
business  manager. 


any  at  all.  Not  a  few  are  little  ^ 
than  leeches,  trying  to  suck  in  wM 
others  have  built  up  over  the  yc® 
at  great  cost  of  money,  work  and  *• 
vice.” 

Cammlttaa  Enlarged 

Inland  President  Tom  H. 

Elkhart  (Ind)  Truth,  has  enlarged  ”  _ 

association's  committee  on  joumahsi| 
education  and  research.  Assisw 
Fred  Pownall.  Iowa  City  (la  ) 
chairmen  of  the  committee,  are 
W.  Davidson,  business  manager 
the  Emporia  (Kan.) 

Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of  the  Mn- 
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ASKS  EDITORS'  AID 


School  of  Journalism  at  Northweste*'^| 


the 


ELECTED  TO  ANPA 

TTie  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  announced  last  week 
the  following  newspapers  were  elected 
to  membership:  Claremont  (N.  H.) 
Daily  Eagle,  and  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Eagle. 


Scranton,  Pa.,  Dec.  26 — Thomas 
Connor,  associate  editor  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  ian-Tribune  and  B.  B.  Powell, 
managing  editor,  this  week  were  asked 
to  appear  before  District  Attorney 
M.  J.  Eagan  and  offer  whatever  evi¬ 
dence  they  may  have  in  support  of 
a  probe  of  alleged  election  frauds  in 
Lackawanna  county.  Mr.  Eagan  cited 
that  the  newspapers  have  been  charg¬ 
ing  fraud  for  several  weeks  and  on 
this  account  decided  to  ask  the  co- 
ooeration  of  the  editors. 


oenooi  oi  journalism  ai  , 

University.  With  the  co-operaW 
Prof.  Frank  Thayer,  University  ■  i 
Wisconsin  school  of  journalism.  tjj 
Inland  is  now  conducting  a 
reader  interest  in  market  and  fi’’®”  . 


quotations  and  business  news 


aiDodl 


readers  of  smaller  dailies.  A 
the  same  subject  is  also  ^ 
made  among  publishers  and  finanr 

.  u-inj 

An  editorial  page  survey  Jf  ^ 
planned  by  J.  Emmett 
Alpena  (Mich.)  Daily  News, 
of  the  committee  in  charge. 


for  DECEMBER  30,  1939 

Court  Restrictions 
On  Picketing  Increase 


of  business  during  a  strike  of  minority  organizations  cannot  be  reviewed  as 
employes,  and  by  a  person  who  is  not  merely  reactionary.  Communities 
an  employe,  or  who  is  an  employe  but  which  have  suffered  most  from  the 
has  not  been  employed  continuously  industrial  strife  of  1937  and  1938  at- 
for  at  least  thirty  days  (People  v.  tempted  to  prevent  a  recurrence  by 
Gidaly,  4  LRR  826) .  In  that  case  the  limiting  the  immunities  heretofore  en- 


Rv  BENIAMIN  WERNE,  court  said,  “Neither  experience  nor  joyed  by  labor  organizations. 

.....  reason  suggests  that  pickets  at  a  place  ^  ,  _  ■ 

Editor,  Annual  Survey  oi  Economic  Legislation  where  a  minority  of  employes  are  at  T^T^Q— rT 0^X7 fTI 

strike  will  be  any  more  given  to  vio- 

labor  organizations  have  long  been  regulating  the  conduct  permissible  lence,  obstruction  of  streets,  intimida-  TUT  1  ■  p 

privileged  characters,  exempt  from  where  picketing  is  sanctioned.  These  tion,  annoyance  and  disturbance  than  i*X©XllJ3xHS  xrQ£3€ 

the  normal  restrictions  imposed  by  laws  have  been  called  into  existence  those  where  a  majority  strike.”  rn  T^l 

law  upon  organized  business.  The  principally  becau^  courts  could  not  Though  several  ordinances  have  1 Q  JVlGrCIG  PlCTTl' 

Wagner  Act  and  supplemental  state  grant  effective  relief  or  prevent  irre-  been  invalidated  for  their  unconstitu- 

statutes  were  designed  to  protect  labor  parable  damage  when  the  illegal  acts  tionality,  the  courts  have  not  relin-  Commercial  Appeal 

onianizations  and  to  stimulate  collec-  are  directed  not  only  against  the  em-  quished  their  supervisory  power  over  »  tt 


organizations  and  to  stimulate  collec 


quished  their  supervisory  power  over 


bargaining.  Among  these  state  ployer,  but  also  against  prospective  picketing.  Thus,  an  action  for  an  in¬ 


statutes  some  followed  closely  the  pat-  members  ot  a  union.  junction  to  restrain  the  picketing  of  a  Former's  Building  Soon 

tem  of  the  Wagner  Act,  others  out-  What  protection  is  given  today  the  partnership  not  employing  any  help  ./ 

lawed  the  yellow-dog  contract;  still  employer  who  complies  with  the  law  does  not  involve  a  labor  dispute  under  First  official  indication  of  the  forth- 

others  forbade  the  courts  from  exer-  against  the  illegal,  coercive  efforts  of  a  the  New  York  Anti-Injunction  Act  consolidation  of  operations  of 

cising  their  ancient  right  to  protect  union  seeking  to  organize  his  em-  ( Za win  v.  Doe  4  LRR  944),  Nor  could  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 


members  of  a  union. 


Scripps-Howard 
MGmphis  PapGrs 
To  MGrgG  Plants 

Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press  Scimitar  to  Use 
Former's  Building  Soon 


First  official  indication  of  the  forth- 


property  from  irreparable  damage  ployes,  none  or  few  of  whom  are  „  ........ 

1  during  a  labor  dispute.  already  in  the  union  and  at  the  same  company  to  close  it  on  Wednesday  Pr^ss-Scimitar,  evening,  ^ripp^ 

Under  prevailing  law,  injunction.?  time  retain  the  rights  of  collective  afternoons  for  a  half-holiday,  since  toward  pap>ers,  was  given  Dec.  27 
cannot  be  granted  where  labor  dis-  bargaining  secured  to  his  organized  the  company’s  employes  were  not  ^  kt  tncor^r^ion  was 

putes  exist  except  upon  rigid  compli-  employes  by  the  Wagner  Act?  members  of  the  union  and  were  con-  ,  „  ^  ^ 

ance  with  the  statutory  requirements.  Limiting  "Labor  Ditput*"  tent  to  work  on  Wednesday  afternoons  ^  eye  empnis  Publishing 

Die  tendency  has  been  in  the  past  to  in  a  recent  case  (Yale  Knitting  Mills  (Guenton’s  Market  v.  Patterson,  4  o^pany. 

expand  the  definition  of  “labor  dis-  inc.  v.  Knit  Goods  Workers  Union  LRR  827).  Furthermore,  a  union  did  Immediate  Move  Denied 

pute”  thereby  curtailing  the  court’s  local  334  Pa.  23  5  A  [2]  323),  the  have  the  right  to  picket  an  em-  At  Scripps-Howard  headquarters  in 
power  to  enjoin  pickets.  However,  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  up-  ployer’s  plant  in  order  to  obtain  a  New  York,  Editor  &  Publisher  was 

recent  disastrous  experiences  resulting  held  the  lower  court’s  grant  of  an  in-  contract  and  unionize  its  employes  told  no  time  has  been  set  for  the  con- 

from  labor  stoppage,  sit-down  strikes  junction  to  restrain  illegal  acts  in  against  their  will,  since  the  object  of  solidation  of  operations.  Reports 

and  violent  picketing  have  called  forth  picketing.  In  that  case,  no  employes  picketing  was  declared  to  be  against  from  Memphis  that  the  Press-Scimi- 

efforts  by  state  legislatures  and  courts  ^he  comnlainant  belonged  to  the  th®  public  policy  of  California  (Elm  tar  will  move  to  the  Commercial  Ap- 


(Zawin  V.  Doe4LRR  944).  Nor  could  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 

a  union  picket  a  store  to  compel  the  and  Sunday,  and  the  Mem- 


putes  exist  except  upon  rigid  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  statutory  requirements. 
Uie  tendency  has  been  in  the  past  to 
expand  the  definition  of  “labor  dis¬ 
pute”  thereby  curtailing  the  court’s 


to  curb  picketing  activities. 

Diuatitfaction  with  Law 


defendant  union,  but  the  wages  and  Gil  Co.  v.  Oil  Workers  4  LRR  945.) 


Di„«ti.factio«  with  Law  hours  in  effect  in  the  complainant’s  "Labar  Di.put."  ^  H^SpprHoS 

These  regulations,  legislative  and  ^op  did  not  meet  umon  requirements.  The  union  has  no  right  to  picket  a  gLeSl  businSTmlkag^r  Mr  Sr 
judicial,  are  generally  the  result  of  Jhere  being  no  employe-employer  store  to  obtain  a  contract  from  owner^  Lid  joint  pubhcatST  frL  X  Com! 
iross  dissatisfaction  with  the  admin-  dispute  (labor  dispute)  an  injunction  where  they  are  under  contract  with  Appeal  plaL  X^nH  be  Tf- 

istration  of  the  Wagner  Act  over  a  ®  aLr  dSe”^  w^^  in  fective  for  some  time  yet.” 

period  of  almost  five  years.  This  law  to^ver  a  situS  whLe  r^r’  ^he  nyal  union.  There  is  3t^ted  in  Memphis  that  both 

has  not  accorded  the  employe  full  tended  to  cover  a  situation  where  per-  no  labor  dispute,  said  the  court,  and  ^  continue  to  be  separate 

freedom  of  choice  in  collective  bar-  employed  by  the  employer  the  employers  are  entitled  to  an  in-  entities,  though  published  from  the 

gaining,  nor  has  it  protected  the  em-  ^  employes  in  making  the  junction  agamst  picketing  (Spenner 

ployer  even  though  he  complies  with  st^dce  more  effective.  ^  Goe  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.,  4  LRR  827).  Commercial  Appeal 

the  Uw.  Certaiffiy  industrial  strife  ho  wever,  meant  to  wmprehend  cases  But  an  employer  is  not  entitled  to  an  building  has  been  completely^  re - 
has  not  been  minimized.  where  persons  in  the  same  industry,  injunction  to  restrain  a  union  from  redeenrated  fnr  the  Pre«« 


il  Co.  V.  Oil  Workers  4  LRR  945.)  peal’s  large  and  modem  building  on 
"Labor  Disput*"  Union  avenue  in  January  were  denied 

■  u  •  Ui  *  •  I  i  by  A.  Huber,  Scripps-Howard 

The  union  has  no  right  to  picket  a  _  -  »»  -a  u 

....  ♦  i  f  general  business  manager.  Mr.  Huber 


could  be  granted  the  employer. 


The  term  “labor  dispute”  was  in-  members  of  the  rival  union.  There  is 
tended  to  cover  a  situation  where  per-  no  “labor  dispute,”  said  the  court,  and 


,  .  j  11  1  mei-cim  rvppeai  piam  won  i  oe  ei- 

nval  unions  and  all  the  empires  are  for  ^me  time  yet.” 

memb^s  of  the  rival  union.  There  is  Meinphis  that  both 


papers  will  continue  to  be  separate 
entities,  though  published  from  the 


has  not  been  minimized. 


modeled  and  redecorated  for  the  Press 


lAvw  Mccii  1  A*  _  u  A _ .  t  ...  .  .  .  .  «  iiivnatricvL  cuiLi  icvicrcuidLcru.  iui  uitr 

^.ona.„,uuor,^suj.swer.  .'"SlifdSer 

"I.?!.'  summer  a  large  amount  o(  „,w  equip- 


eral  state  legislatures  have  attempted  j^bor  organization. 

to  correct  the  inequality  before  the  bas  been  argued  by  the  well  in- 


a  “labor  dispute,”  (no  compliance  with  ^^^t  was  added  by  the  Commercial 


L  l^tweer^^^^^^  ,  It  has  been  argued  by  the  well  in-  the  Anti-Injunction  Act)  (Bergman  A™al  ”  esumably 

formed  that  government  by  injunction  v.  Levenson,  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.,  4  LRR  motdnc  both  nanei4  into  one  nlant. 


by  wiAdrawing  from  labor  organiza-  is  not  particularly  adapted  to  settle  537).  ‘ 

ions  the  right  to  receive  the  protertion  j^^or  disputes  in  the  broadest  sense.  \  imion  was  held  to  have  forfeited  Incorporators  Listed 

of  the  state  labor  acts  in  cases  where  ^  is  felt  that  the  exigencies  of  the  its  right  to  engage  in  peaceful  picket-  Incorporators  of  the  new  company, 
*e  particular  union  has  violated  the  situation  require  that  the  interests  of  ing  by  its  persistent  a^  continued  il-  which  will  continue  the  morning  and 

PeSn^lvfn^ subjected  to  illegal  activities  on  lefal  and  disorderly  acts  of  picketing  afternoon  papers  under  their  present 

the  part  of  the  presently  privileged  during  a  strike  to  obtain  a  contract  names,  were  Jo^  H.  Sorrels,  Mem- 

Iiethods  of  niriLin®  organizations  be  given  protec-  from  employers  covering  wages  and  who  has  been  publisher  of  the 

hours  of  labor  of  employes,  and  where  Commeraal  Appeal  and  ex^utive  edi- 

(Michi/on  mILoL®  fl  ^WuLn"  '"‘“ed  to  roam  beyond  the  pale  of  the  it  misrepresents  and  attempts  to  coerce  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers; 

lion  (Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wiscon-  i  »  Enoch  Brown,  Jr.,  at  present  busmess 

sm).  Still  others  sought  to  establish  where  legislative  enactments  have  fmm  orantino  natmnav#.  the  pmnlnvor  oianager  of  Ae  Commercial  Appeal; 

J^lity  by  permitting  courts  to  pro-  effectivfly  curbed  picketing,  ju-  will  b1  grLted  rllief.^  (Bailis  v.’^dLs,  W  W.HawkinsofNewYork,Scripps- 
attackr^*^^^  dicial  decisions  have  greatly  curtailed  N.  Y.  Sup  Ct.,  4  LRR  868). 

attacks  where  the  dispute  did  not  re-  ..  freedom  It  is  this  recent  trend  of  .  •  ^  ^  j  '  N®w  York  and  Edward  J.  Meeman, 

hte  to  hours,  wages  or  working  con-  restrict  niLeting  that  has  ^  represent  editor  of  the  Press-Scimitar. 


moving  both  papers  into  one  plant. 
Incorporators  Listed 

Incorporators  of  the  new  company, 
which  will  continue  the  morning  and 


putes  in  cases  involving  representa¬ 
tion  (Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wiscon¬ 
sin).  Still  others  sought  to  establish 
equality  by  permitting  courts  to  pro- 


its  freedom.  It  is  this  recent  trend  of 
courts  to  restrict  picketing  that  has 


m  bei;:;ntld  re^  Dawkins  of  New  York,  Scrip^- 

V  r*.  yi  T  xjTj  o<!Q^  Howard  board  chairman;  R.  A.  Huber 

Y.  Sup  Ct  4  LRR  868).  Edward  J.  Meeman, 

A  union  which  does  not  represent  editor  of  the  Press-Scimitar, 
ly  employes  may  not  picket  an  em-  incorporation  is  under  the  laws 


itions,  but  rather  to  the  question  of  ^  f^eck  upon  employes  may  not  picket  an  em-  The  incorporation  is  under  the  laws 

union  recognition  or  representation  (Bncch  lewelrv  Co  purpose  of  compelling  of  Delaware,  and  the  home  office  is 

'Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania).  Emploves’  Union  ^  contract  with  the  union  listed  as  100  West  Tenth  Street,  Wil- 

Michigan  Act,  which  contains  Li  n  Y  m)  and  by  means  of  signs  describing^  mington,  Del.  Capitalization  was 

t  ..  ..  .  .  54S  unfair  /tcnlfnn  v  Rtf»fail  Tjrv  lirwis  ** _ a1 _ 


»  drfnition  of  “labor  dispute”  sim-  The  breadth  of  this  judicial  check  is  pmoVnvM '4  Trr 
dw  to  the  one  used  in  Wisconsin,  pro-  illustrated  by  a  number  of  recent  de-  ^  ^  ’  ,  .  »  >  t- 

'■ides  in  general  terms  that  neither  cisions.  In  State  v.  Cooper  (4  LRR  I"  ^^e  recent  decision  of  May  s  Furs 
employer  nor  employe  shall  interfere  529)  picketing  of  a  private  residence  ^  Ready-to-Wear,  Inc.  v.  Bauer  (2M 
vith  or  coerce  employes  in  their  free  in  protest  against  the  discharge  by  the  Y.  App.  Div.  643)  the  court  again 
choice  of  collective  bargaining  repre-  occupant  of  his  union  chauffeur  was,  exerted  its  restraining  processes  to  en- 
^tives.  The  Act  also  provides  that  under  a  Minneapolis  ordinance,  pun-  the  defendant  from  all  picketing 

oetore  anv  .ctriWo  ic  ..oiioX  •  u-li _ j: _ 1 _ 1.. _ because  the  nroof  showed  intimidation 


as  unfair  (Fulton  v.  Retail  Dry  Goods  placed  at  “more  than  $30,000”  in  stock 
Employes,  4  LRR  760).  without  par  or  nominal  value. 


In  the  recent  decision  of  May’s  Furs  _  _ ■ 

&  Ready-to-Wear,  Inc.  v.  Bauer  (255  JOINS  WRITERS'  ASS'N. 

N.  Y.  App.  Div.  643)  the  court  again  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  26— The 
exerted  its  restraining  processes  to  en-  White  House  Correspondents  Asso- 


»^tives.  The  Act  also  provides  that  under  a  Minneapolis  ordinance,  pun-  i®**’  defendant  from  all  picketing  ciation’s  newest  and  youngest  mem- 
hefore  any  strike  or  lock-out  is  called,  ishable  as  disorderly  conduct.  In  up-  becau^  the  proof  showed  intimidation  ber  is  John  Roosevelt  Boettinger, 

notice  thereof,  together  with  a  state-  holding  the  Oregon  anti-picketing  violence.  The  court  held  that  the  grandson  of  the  President  and  Mrs. 

ment  of  the  issues,  must  be  sent  to  law,  the  court  declared  it  to  be  a  con-  strikers  had  become  "outlaws”  and  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  presented 

-  J  babor  Board.  (Pennsylvania  has  stitutional  exercise  of  the  state’s  police  *^bat  the  unlawful  acts  removed  the  the  young  man  as  an  applicant  for 

m.  similar  in  spirit.)  In  this  mat-  power  to  regulate  labor  controversies,  imion  “beyond  the  pale  and  protection  membership  in  the  organization  today 

rvev  <|  J  forward  looking  states  are  Such  a  law,  it  was  said,  neither  pro-  fb®  statute,’’  and  this  on  the  theory  when  reporters  trooped  into  the  Presi- 

employers  as  well  as  em-  hibited  picketing  and  boycotting  no 


nancii  ^"iployers  as  well  as  em-  hibited  picketing  and  boycotting  nor  of  the  hurt’s  inherent  power  to  issue  ent’s  office  for  the  regular  Tuesday 

ani<*l  ^  “i®  equal  protection  of  the  law.  barred  strikes.  It  merely  outlaws  injunctions,  a  power  which  the  legis-  press  conference.  During  the  presen - 
udyif  to  1939,  legislatures  had  fa-  violence  or  menace  during  strikes  lature  cannot  take  away.  tation  John  sat  on  the  lap  of  his  father, 

beE?  ''ored  the  growth  of  powerful  labor  (4  LRR  824).  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  case  of  John  Boettinger,  publisher  of  the 


oeuif  laoor  organizations.  Laws  dared  unconstitutional  because  it  vio-  the  nrst  time  loemmea  me  rigm  10  anu  presiuem  01  me  coiiespouuwiia 

picketing  have  been  passed  by  lates  the  Equal  Protection  clause  of  picket  with  the  right  of  free  speech,  association,  issued  a  membership  card 

,inna.i  ^us  states  and  municipalities  dras-  the  Constitution  (Fourteenth  Amend-  Yet  the  imposition  of  some  controls  when  the  regular  initiation  fee  was 

y  limiting  the  right  to  picket  and  ment)  insofar  as  it  prohibits  picketing  upon  the  unbridled  activity  of  labor  paid  by  the  youngster  s  father. 
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Urges  NAE A  Take  Lead  in 
“Differential”  Discussions 

John  Fitzgerald  Sees  Newspapers'  Dissatisfied 
Customer  Structure  .  .  .  Advertising  Executives 
Group  Logical  Leader  Toward  Solution 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


THE  ever-recurring  “rate  differen¬ 
tial”  problem  still  injects  itself  into 
meetings  of  newspaper  publishers  and 
advertising  ex- 
ecutives  and 
there  is  some 
evidence  that  it 
furnishes  a  topic 
of  discussion 
with  advertising 
groups.  Reports 
of  the  recent 
ANA  convention 
at  Hot  Springs 
indicated  the 
rate  differential 
was  discussed  in 
executive  ses¬ 
sion  by  members 


John  T.  Fitzgerald 


of  that  association. 

It  seems  the  chief  obstacle  to  an 
organized  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
matter  is  that  there  are  probably 
literally  hundreds  of  opinions  and  ob¬ 
jections,  representing  individual  case 
histories  and  the  further  fact  that  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  units  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  all  individualists  for 
the  most  part,  represent  a  problem,  in 
itself,  toward  producing  any  co-ordi¬ 
nated  action. 

liidHF*r*nt  Attitude 

Most  of  the  thinking  developed  in 
publisher  circles  seems  to  be  along 
the  lines  of  complete  indifference,  or 
the  hope  that  the  problem  will  right 
itself,  or  eventually  be  forgotten;  with 
others  voicing  the  thought  that  the 
problem  is  impossible  of  solution. 

In  a  desire  to  bring  the  problem  up 
to  the  minute.  Editor  &  Publisher  in¬ 
terviewed  John  T.  Fitzgerald,  of  Rey- 
nolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives,  this  week  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  the  president,. of 
the  Newspaper  Representatives’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago  several  years  ago 
when  a  committee  of  that  organization 
brought  in  a  report  on  the  subject 
that  aroused  wide  comment  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald  becoming  the 
spokesman  of  that  organization.  He 
addressed  12  scattered  regional  pub¬ 
lisher  groups,  who  were  apparently 
desirous  of  obtaining  information  on 
the  subject,  over  a  two-year  period. 

Large  Fund  of  Information 

“The  purpose  of  the  agitation  by 
this  representative  group  was,  that 
as  selling  factors,  they  sensed  this 
problem  as  the  principal  impediment 
to  their  selling  efforts,”  explained  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  “and  with  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  complaint,  they  felt  that  it 
was  within  their  province  to  fly  the 
danger  signal  to  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives.” 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  was,  at  first,  loathe 
to  again  get  into  the  subject  of  rate 
differentials  when  approached  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  But  when  told  that 
his  ideas,  based  on  long  experience 
and  a  large  fund  of  information, 
might,  at  least,  open  the  gates  for 
other  ideas  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  he  consented  to  the  inter¬ 


“I  look  at  the  problem,”  he  said, 
“on  the  sole  basis  that  the  newspaper 
industry  apparently  has  a  dissatisfied 
customer  structure,  and  has  made  no 
attempt  to  appease  or  to  satisfy  that 
dissatisfaction.  If  an  individual  news¬ 
paper  is  presented  with  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  a  local  space  user,  no 
time  cr  effort  is  lost  on  the  part  of 
the  entire  establishment  to  learn  the 
cause  and  to  endeavor  to  employ  the 
policy  of  appeasement. 

“The  complaint  in  reference  to  the 
rate  problem  is  one  that  has  been 
propagated  by  word  or  action  on  the 
part  of  the  customer,  through  channels 
apart  from  the  newspaper  industry,” 
he  pointed  out.  “It  is  a  gigantic  pro¬ 
blem.  and  may  well  cause  many  news¬ 
paper  executives  to  view  the  solution 
of  it  with  despair,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  to  those  of  us  on  the  one  side, 
it  seems  that  there  is  much  misunder¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  other  side, 
and  likewise  we  may  be  laboring  un¬ 
der  misapprehension  about  the  pur¬ 
poses  or  objectives  of  the  other  side.” 

Selufion  for  Problem 
Asked  if  he  had  any  concrete  solu¬ 
tion  to  offer  that  would  bring  the 
publisher  and  advertiser  groups  to¬ 
gether  for  a  common  discussion  and 
solution  of  the  problem,  he  replied: 

“It  seems  to  me,  the  matter  could 
be  solved  if  it  could  be  made  possible 
for  a  representative  and  authorita¬ 
tive  group  of  customers  and  newspa¬ 
per  executives  to  confer,  thrash  out 
the  various  angles,  and  under  these 
circumstances  determine  a  solution  to 
the  problem  satisfactory  to  all  inter¬ 
ests. 

“This  solution,  necessarily,  could 
not  be  mandatory,  or  binding,”  he 
hastened  to  add,  “but  it  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  thought  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  business  and  I  am  sure  would 
be  recognized  as  a  standard  of  prac¬ 
tice,  that  would  achieve  universal 
recognition. 

“I  found,  in  my  discussions  with  re¬ 
gional  group  publishers,  that  indi¬ 
vidual  publishers  recognized  the 
need  of  legislation,  but  there  existed 
no  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
performance  required  from  publish¬ 
ers,  and  the  futility  of  individual  ac¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  was  cited  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  united  interpretation  of  the 
correct  procedure,”  he  remarked. 

Mentions  NAEA 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  what 
“authoritative  group”  could  profitably 
discuss  such  a  problem,  Mr.  Fitzger¬ 
ald  suggested  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  is  the 
logical  group  to  initiate  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

“That  organization,”  he  said,  “many 
years  ago  initiated  the  first  and  only 
attempted  solution  to  this  problem  in 
the  celebrated  ‘one  signature’  inter¬ 
pretation,  which,  of  course,  has  be¬ 
come  outmoded  by  reason  of  changed 
retail  and  merchandising  practices. 
The  NAEA  maintains  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  that  meets  twice  a  year  with  a 


similar  committee  of  the  Four  A’s,  but 
their  discussions  are,  for  the  most  part, 
concerned  with  details  of  relation¬ 
ships  between  advertising  agents  and 
newspaper  publishers.  It  would  seem 
that  these  committees  furnish  a  fine 
background  that  could  elaborate  on 
their  previous  efforts  to  include  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  ideas  that  would  even¬ 
tually  lead  to  a  combined  discussion 
with  the  ANA.” 

Assuming  that  such  a  plan  might  be 
regarded  with  favor,  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
was  asked  if  he  had  any  further  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  guidance  of  such  a 
group.  He  replied: 

Rate  Diversion 

“Most  of  the  propaganda  and  most 
of  the  discussion  of  the  problem  has 
been  centered  on  ‘rate  differential,’  but 
I  believe  that  all  sides  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  will  eventually  determine 
the  solution  to  be  based  on  ‘rate  diver¬ 
sion.’ 

‘‘The  ‘differential’  question  involves 
equalizing  rates  under  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  conditions.  Of  course,  this  is  con¬ 
troversial,  and  very  little  headway,  in 
my  opinion,  can  be  made  with  this 
thought  as  a  basis  of  solution.  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  that  manufacturer-adver¬ 
tisers  would  be  interested  in  disturb¬ 
ing  the  retailer  relationship  even  if 
it  were  possible,  for  the  reason  that 
retailers  constitute  the  distribution 
and  customer  relationship  of  that 
group. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  retailer 
group,  through  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing,  or  otherwise,  has  abused  the 
privilege  of  their  rate  structure,  and 
the  retailer,  providing  the  bulk  of  the 
patronage  for  any  newspaper,  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem  to  the  individual 
publisher  in  the  matter  of  regulation. 

“A  universally-accepted  trade  regu¬ 
lation  would  constitute  a  tool  that 
would  be  accepted  by  most  publishers, 
and  the  trade,  individually,  could 
regulate  the  recalcitrants,  by  their 
own  patronage  disposition,  or  lack  of 
it,  to  the  offenders.” 

NEW  AGENCY 

An  agency  specializing  in  the  ser¬ 
vicing  of  the  rural  newspapers  in  the 
Houston  Trade  Territory  has  been 
created  by  Alex  Brandau,  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  of  20  years’  experience. 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  concern 
is  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  between  the  rural 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  Houston 
Trade  Territory  and  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  who  enjoy  business  from  that 
region  covered  by  each  local  paper, 
thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of  each 
newspaper  soliciting  each  merchant 
individually.  It  is  also  a  news  gath¬ 
ering  association,  and  has  a  complete 
photographic  department. 

TO  PLAN  ad’  drive 

Plans  for  a  $500,000  advertising 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  industry, 
will  be  discussed  Jan.  15  when  the 
public  relations  committee  of  the 
American  Trucking  Association,  meets 
at  its  Washington,  D.  C.,  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  campaign  is  to  combat  “false 
propaganda  now  being  spread  by  in¬ 
terests  who  would  like  to  see  trucks 
driven  from  the  highways.”  No 
agency  has  been  announced.  Ted  .V. 
Rogers  is  president  of  AT  A. 

BED  <&  O  V.-p's. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  announced  this  week  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Carleton  L.  Spier,  Fred  B. 
Manchee  and  Leslie  S.  Pearl  as  vice- 
presidents  of  the  company. 


26- Wk.  Campaign 
Marks  Return 
To  Newspapers 


Friend's  Baked  Beans 
In  Papers  After 
5  Years'  Absence 


Boston,  Dec.  26— Ingalls-Minite 
Company  has  signed  with  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  for  a  six-months’  contract  of 
about  60,000  lines  to  be  placed  in  4; 


Sample  of  Friend's  campaign  advertising. 

newspapers  in  this  area  for  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Friend’s  Baked  Beans.  Ik-' 
marks  the  first  time  in  five  years  that 
the  Friends  product  has  been  adver¬ 
tised  directly  in  newspapers. 

Four  Boston  papsers  (though  Mt 
members  of  the  NENAB)  will  parhe- 
ipate  in  the  schedule  which  will  nc 
once  a  week,  for  26  weeks  in  kc! 
New  England  markets  beginning  Jatt 
5.  Placement  of  this  “newspaper  n«- 
work”  advertising  can  be  traced  i- 
rectly  to  one  of  several  market  studio 
prepared  by  NENAB  by  Anthony  A 
Glavin,  its  director. 

Co-op*ration  of  BurtoM 

J.  R.  Miniter,  executive  vice-pr^' 
ident  of  Ingalls-Miniter,  ad  agency 
Friend’s  Baked  Beans,  informed  the 
Bureau  that — “the  newspaper  schedtue 
has  been  accomplished  to  a  great  »• 
tent  by  the  splendid  co-operatuc- 
which  you  extended  to  ourselves  aM 
our  client.  As  you  know,  Fn®" 
Brothers  have  not  been  in  newspapei^ 
for  over  five  years;  and  although  ^ 
have  tried  to  bring  them  back 
newspaper  advertising,  it  was  not 
sible  until  we  received  your  very 
support.”  j 

The  campaign  will  be  consistent  a» 
sustained;  and  baked  beans  vnll 
featured  first.  Later  on,  other 
Brothers  products  may  be  feature 
Ingalls-Miniter  is  the  same  a^*’  • 
whicdi  placed  a  sizable  ^ 

count  a  year  ago  for  LaTouraine  L 
fee  through  the  New  England  Ne 
paper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Mr.  Miniter  told  Editor  &  Pubush® 
that  “nothing  can  supplant  ^e  . 
newspaper  advertising  for  its  m 
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See  5  Million  Spent  for 
Savings  &  Loan  Ads 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  26 — This 
year’s  expenditures  for  advertising  by 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  en¬ 
courage  thrift  and  home  ownership 
will  probably  reach  an  all  time  high. 

This  forecast  by  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  is  based  upon  the 
sharp  advance  in  mortgage  lending 
activity  of  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  Ais  year  as  compared  with  1938 
and  previous  years,  an  accompanying 
rise  in  residential  construction,  and 
an  analysis  of  associations’  advertis¬ 
ing  outlays  last  year. 

On  Ae  basis  of  these  trends,  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  by  member  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  Federal  Home  Loam 
Bank  System  this  year  will  be  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $5,000,000,  the  Department  es¬ 
timates.  Approximately  50%  of  this 
total  will  have  been  used  by  savings 
and  loan  association  members  to  buy 
newspaper  space,  if  previous  methods 
were  follow^,  the  Department  states. 

Last  year  the  3,900  member  asso¬ 
ciations  spent  between  $4,250,000  and 
$4500,000  on  ail  types  of  advertising, 
it  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
ports  received  from  3,100  associations 
whiA  spent  $3,367,000.  The  esti¬ 
mated  amount  for  all  members  is  less 
per  member  Aan  the  average  for  re¬ 
porting  mstitution. 

$2,443,525  FOR  ADS 

Hiram  Walker-Gooderham  &  Worts, 
Iit<L,  spent  $2,443,525.37  for  advertis¬ 
ing  Canadian  Club,  Ballantine’s,  Stod- 
darts.  Old  Smuggler  and  other  whis¬ 
kies  durmg  1939,  H.  C.  Hatch,  presi- 
doit  and  board  chairman,  reported  at 
the  annual  shareholders’  meeting  held 
recently  at  Walkerville,  Ontario, 
^leakmg  of  the  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Hatch  said:  “Your  directors 
look  upon  this  as  one  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  and  essential  expenditures, 
since  our  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  it  to  be  the  best  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  goodwill  that  exists  on  the 
part  of  Ae  public  towards  our  brands. 
SuA  goodwill  is  of  course  a  wholly 
priceless  as  well  as  a  unique  asset.” 
Dollar  volume  of  sales  is  in  excess  of 
1938,  he  reported,  and  profits,  while 
moderately  reduced  due  to  generally 
lower  prices,  “are  wholly  gratifying 
in  Ae  light  of  conditions.” 

TO  USE  2.000  PAPERS 

Paramount  Pictures  and  Chester¬ 
field  cigarettes  have  completed  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  national  advertising 
tie-up  which  will  publicize  two  forth- 
Mming  Paramount  attractions  in  more 
than  two  Aousand  newspapers 
^roughout  the  United  States  and  in 

foreign  countries.  This  na- 
c^paign  consisting  of  half 
and  two-third  page  insertions  will  get 
'“'der  way  Ae  second  week  in  Jan- 
^®ry.  The  first  Chesterfield  ad  will 
eatitfe  Paramount’s  “The  Great  Vic- 
or  Herbert,”  while  the  second  will 
pay  up  ‘Remember  the  Night.” 

to  USE  120  DAILIES 

Worcester  Salt  Co.,  beginning 
lau  week  of  January,  will 

ch  an  extensive  advertismg  cam- 
^  using  weekly  space  m  120  news- 
l^rs  m  106  cities.  The  campaign 
It  middle  of  June. 

Hf  V  ,  r^oricentrated  m  dailies  m 
vani  ^  j  ’  England,  Pennsyl- 

nio».  oAer  seaboard  states.  Sup- 
^^ntary  includes  three 

i;-,,.®"  ®  uaagazines  and  19  trade  pub- 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co., 
*ork,  is  Ae  agency. 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT _ 

Presses  Roll  in  Cloud  of  Perfume 


TWO  ENTERPRISING  advertising 
men  on  Indianapolis  Star  started  a 
snowball  rolling  when  on  Nov.  1  they 
induced  a  local  department  store  to 
run  a  half-page  advertisement  prmted 
with  perfumed  ink. 

The  men,  D.  G.  Hays,  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  Richard  Harding, 
promotion  manager,  Aought  the  idea 
would  make  friends  and  influence 
sales,  and  Aey  were  right.  The  ad 
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Perfumed  ad  by  Powers'  store  placed  in 
Minneapolis  Times-Tribune. 

promoted  Aphrodisia,  a  perfume  han¬ 
dled  by  Faberge,  New  York. 

Next  to  use  the  idea  was  Atchison 
(Kan.)  Daily  Globe,  which  used  a 
peppermint  scent  to  call  attention  to 
an  ad  for  chocolate  peppermint  candy. 
The  entire  stock  was  sold  out. 

A  few  days  later  on  the  Pacific 
coast  the  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register, 
of  which  Ralph  M.  Juillard  is  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  ran  a  large  ad  for 
Rankin’s  department  store  scented 
wiA  pine.  It  was  used  to  emphasize 
the  store’s  Christmas  slogan,  “Your 
Gift — Scented  With  Pine.”  All  gift 
boxes  used  by  the  store  were  tied  with 
ribbon  upon  which  pine  cones  were 
imprinted,  and  each  box  carried  a 
cluster  of  giant  pine  needles.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Juillard,  the  idea  was 
highly  successful.  The  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  pine  oil  to  blend  with  the 
green  ink  was  obtained  through  the 
aid  of  George  H.  Morrill  Ink  Co.,  Los 
Angeles.  The  concentrated  pine  oil 
was  supplied  by  Ae  Wrisley  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

In  Ae  past  few  weeks  five  other 
newspapers  have  produced  scented 
advertisements,  the  Minneapolis 
Times-Tribune,  Anderson  (S.  C.)  In¬ 
dependent  Tribune  and  Daily  Mail, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Sunday  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Tribune.  Numerous  oAer 
newspapers  which  have  not  come  to 
our  attention  may  also  have  used  the 
idea. 

In  Minneapolis  a  full-page  adver¬ 
tisement  was  used  by  Powers  Mer¬ 
cantile  Company  to  promote  seven 
Faberge  perfumes,  Ae  scent  used  be¬ 
ing  Aphrodisia.  We  are  told  Aat 
orders  received  within  24  hours  of  Ae 
advertisement  amounted  to  more  than 
$800  on  three  of  Ae  perfumes.  Black 
and  green  inks  were  used  in  the  ad. 

Most  extensive  use  of  Ae  idea 
seems  to  have  been  m  Anderson,  S.  C., 


where  Aree  full  pages  were  run  on 
different  days  in  Ae  Independent 
Tribune  and  Ae  Daily  Mail. 

“The  fragrance  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment  typifies  the  atmosphere  of  Ae 
Gallant-Belk  Company  Christmas 
Store,”  Ae  title  line  read. 

In  Tulsa  a  department  store  used  a 
scented  double  truck  in  the  Tribune 
advertising  perfume. 

Largest  newspaper  to  join  the  parade 
was  Chicago  Tribune  which  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Dec.  21,  prmted  a  full-page  in 
red,  green  and  black  for  the  Allied 
Florists  Association  of  Illinois,  scented 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  American 
Beauty  rose. 

“Let  Ae  delicate  fragrance  of 
Christmas  flowers  perfume  your 
home,”  the  ad  said,  in  part.  Large 
black  and  white  illustrations  of  or¬ 
chids,  pomsettias  and  carnations  were 
used  to  supplement  a  big  spray  of 
American  Beauty  roses  in  color.  Sixty 
pounds  of  perfume  were  used  to  scent 
the  red  ink  which  provided  an  almost 
solid  background  for  the  ad.  Four 
parts  of  Ae  attar  were  used  to  96 
parts  of  the  red  ink. 

How  far  Ae  perfumed  ad  idea  will 
spread  is  a  moot  question.  Newspa¬ 
per  experts  say  they  can’t  predict. 
Perhaps  in  time  every  newspaper 
pressroom  in  the  country  will  smell 
like  a  perfume  counter. 

In  our  opinion  Ae  first  local  user 
of  the  idea  will  reap  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fits.  As  a  one-shot  stunt  it  is  bound 
to  stimulate  interest  and  wonder,  but 
frequently  used  the  novelty  is  bound 
to  wear  off. 

Checkerboard  Ad  in  Color 

AN  UNUSUAL  RETAIL  advertise¬ 
ment  in  three  colors  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Salem  Oregon  States¬ 
man  in  behalf  of  a  local  department 


Red  and  blue  checkerboard  ad  !n  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman 

store.  The  ad,  featuring  a  red  and  blue 
checkerboard,  contained  Ae  headlme: 
“It’s  Your  Move  Now!”  Lettermg  on 
the  red  and  blue  checkers  was  done  by 
hand  wiA  stereotype  ink  to  produce 
reverse  plates.  There  weis  no  ex¬ 
pensive  engraving  cost  to  Ae  adver¬ 
tiser  above  the  price  of  Ae  ad  itself. 

That  the  colorful  advertisement  pro¬ 
duced  results  is  evidenced  by  Ae  fact 
that  the  Price  Company  reported  the 
largest  Monday  gross  business  of  Ae 


year  Ae  day  followmg  appearance  of 
Ae  ad  in  the  Simday  Statesman.  The 
entire  advertisement  was  produced  m 
the  art  and  copy  service  department 
of  the  newspaper. 

216  Christmas  Greeting  Ads 

PUBLISHERS  who  sell  Christmas 

greetmg  advertisements,  or  who 
would  like  to  build  up  this  feature, 
will  do  well  to  get  in  touch  wiA 
James  A.  Callahan,  publisher  of  Ae 
Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press.  The 
daily,  printed  in  a  town  of  around 
15,000  population,  in  its  Dec.  22  issue 
carried  216  individual  Christmas  greet¬ 
ing  advertisements,  a  new  record  for 
the  paper.  Some  papers  may  exceed 
this  number,  but  we  doubt  if  many 
cities  of  Mankato’s  size  can  touch  it. 
The  216  cards  represented  296  adver¬ 
tisers.  This  volume  was  separate  from 
the  regular  retail  and  general  adver¬ 
tising  carried  in  the  paper. 

Two  special  Christmas  greeting  sec¬ 
tions  in  tabloid,  prmted  on  green 
paper,  carried  48  pages  of  advertise¬ 
ments  m  addition  to  the  special  greet¬ 
ing  copy  in  Ae  regular  edition. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

NORMAN  J.  PHELPS,  has  resigned 

as  vice-president  of  Buchanan  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  agency,  to  join  Mat- 
teson  -  Fogarty  -  Jordan  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  as  one  of  Ae  principal  execu¬ 
tives,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Don  Francisco,  president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  returned  to  Los  Angeles  wiA 
his  wife  last  week  to  spend  a  monA 
at  their  Pasadena  home.  Dec.  20  Aey 
gave  their  annual  Christmas  party  for 
•  newspaper  and  advertising  men,  a 
custom  Aey  started  17  years  ago. 

McCann  -  Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
announced  the  following  changes  in 
its  executive  personnel  Ais  week: 
John  H.  Jameson,  director  of  copy  and 
plan  of  Ae  Chicago  office,  and  previ¬ 
ously  identified  with  the  Cleveland 
office,  has  been  elected  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  G.  Victor  Lowrie,  space  buyer, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  media 
and  markets  in  Ae  Chicago  office.  He 
will  direct  both  Ae  media  and  re¬ 
search  departments.  E.  H.  Benedict, 
who  recently  joined  the  Chicago  staff, 
has  been  named  manager  of  Ae  media 
department.  C.  J.  Perrizo,  formerly 
with  U.  S.  Gypsum  Company,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  staff  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  automotive  group. 

Horace  Schwerin,  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  media,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  Austin  &  Spector  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York.  Daniel  Rodgers 
has  been  appointed  space  buyer. 
Dorothy  McCJoldrick  has  joined  Ae 
organization  as  manager  of  the  con¬ 
tract  department. 

Don  a.  Ivins,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  Co., 
Racine,  Wis.,  is  joining  Ae  Chicago 
office  of  L.  W.  Ramsey  company,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1. 

R.  S.  Nicholson,  Los  Angeles  man¬ 
ager  of  West-Holliday  Co.,  and  D.  D. 
Durr,  chairman,  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  PubliAers  Assn.,  were  chair¬ 
man  and  host  respectively  of  Ae 
,  Christmas  program  of  Ae  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Ad  Club  Dec.  19. 

I  James  R.  (Jimmy)  Lee,  for  the  past 
six  years  account  executive  and  pub- 
;  licity  director  for  Lake-Spiro-Cohn, 
Inc.,  Memphis  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  information  ser¬ 
vice  for  Ae  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Hous¬ 
ing  AuAority. 

Byron  H.  Brown,  account  execu¬ 
tive,  of  GerA-Knollin  Agency’s  San 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLI  S  HEpIo  R 


AP,  UP,  INS 
Select  Year's 
Best  Stories 


Biggest  in  Science  Also 
Selected  by  Science 
Service 


The  biggest  stories  of  1939  were 
picked  last  week  by  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  and  International 
News  Service.  Science  Service, 
through  director  Watson  Davis,  also 
announced  its  selections  of  the  big¬ 
gest  science  stories  of  the  year. 

The  AP’s  10  Biggest  News  Stories 
of  the  Year  were: 

Wqr  Deelaratieii  Selected 

1.  Germany  turns  blitzkrieg  on  Po¬ 
land  setting  off  new  European  war. 

2.  England,  France  declare  war  on 
Germany. 

3.  Russia  invades  Finland. 

4.  U.  S.  Congress  repeals  arms  em¬ 
bargo. 

5.  Pius  XI,  the  ‘Pope  of  Peace,” 
dies. 

6.  Hitler  misses  death  by  10  minutes 
in  Munich  bomb  explosion. 

7.  British  liner  Athenia  sunk  with 
loss  of  112  lives,  including  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

8.  King  George  VI  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  visit  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

9.  U.  S.  submarine  Squalus  sinks; 
diving  bell  permits  33  of  crew  to 
escape  for  first  time  in  sub  history. 

10.  Tians-Atlantic  air  service  starts. 

Best  ie  10  Years 

Another  AP  list  of  the  10  Best 
Stories  of  the  decade,  picked  by 
Morgan  Beatty,  AP  feature  writer, 
and  a  group  of  12  AP  news  experts, 
follows: 

1.  Allies’  declaration  of  war  on  Ger¬ 
many  (1939). 

2.  Lindbergh  kidnapping  (1932). 

3.  Abdication  of  Edward  VTIl 
(1936). 

4.  Roosevelt  bank  holiday  (1933). 

5.  Diplomatic  victory  of  Hitler  at 
Munich  (1938). 

6.  Birth  of  the  Dionne  quintuplets 
•  (1934). 

7.  Repeal  of  prohibition  (1933). 

8.  Death  of  Will  Rogers  and  Wiley 
Post  (1935). 

9.  British  royal  tour  of  America 
(1939). 

10.  Assassination  of  Huey  Long 
(1935). 

Declaration  of  war  on  Germany,  by 
Great  Britain  and  France  on  Sept.  3 
was  the  number  one  news  story  of 
1939,  the  UP’s  nationwide  poll  of  its 
client  editors,  showed.  More  than 
1,000  who  took  part  in  voting  on  the 
UP’s  12  Best  Stories  of  the  Year  were 
almost  unanimous  in  choosing  the 
Allied  decision  against  Germany  for 
first  position.  There  were  only  two 
dissenting  votes.  One  editor  placed 
the  partition  of  Poland  at  the  head  of 
the  list;  another  the  siege  of  Warsaw. 

U.P.  Listing 

Here  are  the  U.P  editors’  selections: 

1.  Declaration  of  war  on  Germany 
by  Great  Britain  and  France. 

2.  Invasion  and  partition  of  Poland 
by  Germany  and  Russia. 

3.  The  Russian  invasion  of  Finland, 
including  the  bombing  of  Helsinki. 

4.  The  Russian-German  non-aggres¬ 
sion  pact. 

5.  Visit  of  King  George  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  America. 

6.  Death  of  Pope  Pius  XI  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  Pius  XII. 

7.  Submarine  Squalus  disaster,  in¬ 
cluding  loss  of  British  and  French 
submarines  Thetis  and  Phenix. 

8.  Special  neutrality  session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 


9.  German  annexation  of  Czechia 
and  Slovakia. 

10.  Sinking  of  the  British  liner 
Athenia. 

11.  Munich  beer  hall  blast. 

12.  German  capture  of  the  City  of 
Flint. 

The  UP  pointed  out  that  its  poll  was 
conducted  before  the  scuttling  of  the 
German  pocket  battleship  Admiral 
Graf  Spee,  “which  almost  certainly 
would  have  rated  a  high  position.” 

INS  Has  2  Lists 

INS  released  two  lists,  one  the  selec¬ 
tions  of  Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief, 
and  the  other  by  Seymour  Berkson, 
managing  editor.  The  editor-in-chiefs 
selections  were: 


1.  The  European  War — 

(a)  Hitler’s  seizure  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

(b)  Great  Britain’s  action  in  adopt¬ 
ing  conscription  in  peace  time. 

(c)  Hitler’s  rejection  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  proposal  for  parley. 

(d)  Signing  of  Russo-German  peace 
Pact. 

(e)  Nazis  invade  Poland. 

(f)  Great  Britain  and  France  de¬ 
clare  war  on  Germany. 

(g)  Soviet  Russia  marches  into 
eastern  Poland. 

(h)  Peace  pleas  of  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  and  King  Leopold. 

(i)  German  mystery  magnetic  mine 
takes  heavy  shipping  toll. 

(i)  Russia  invades  Finland. 

2.  Death  of  Pope  Pius  XI  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  Cardinal  Pacelli  as  successor. 

3.  Chilean  earthquake  with  death 
toll  of  thousands. 

4.  End  of  Spanish  civil  war  with 
Franco  victorious. 

5.  Conviction  of  Tammany  Leader 
James  J.  Hines. 

6.  Italy’s  seizure  of  Albania.  King 
Zog  fleeing  country. 

7.  Historical  visit  of  British  King 
and  Queen  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

8.  Amendment  of  neutrality  act  by 
Special  Session  of  Congress. 

9.  Munich  bomb  exnlosion  in  at¬ 
tempt  to  assassinate  Hitler. 

10.  The  Squalus  submarine  disaster. 
Mr.  Berkson’s  stories  follow: 

1.  Outbreak  of  general  European 
war  following  the  Nazi  invasion  of 
Poland  and  German-Soviet  alliance. 

2.  Repeal  of  the  United  States  Neu¬ 
trality  Act  and  consequent  boom  in 
aircraft,  steel  and  other  industries, 
as  well  as  shipping  restrictions. 

3.  The  Russian  invasion  of  Finland. 

4.  Capture  and  odyssey  of  the  City 
of  Flint. 

5.  The  Royal  visit  of  King  George 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  United 
States. 

6.  Death  of  Pope  Pius  XI  and  the 
election  of  Cardinal  Pacelli  as  his 
successor. 

7.  Inauguration  pf  Transatlantic  air¬ 
mail  and  passenger  service  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

8.  Dismemberment  of  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  followed  by  Nazi  occupation  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

9.  Sinking  of  the  Athenia  with 
Americans  aboard. 

10.  The  Munich  bomb  explosion. 
The  10  Big  Science  Stories  of  1939, 

selected  by  Mr.  Davis,  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  splitting  of  the  uranium 
atom  with  release  of  175,000,000  elec¬ 
tron  volts  of  energy,  forecasting  pos¬ 
sible  practical  production  of  power 
from  within  the  atom. 

2.  The  European  war,  with  is  harm¬ 
ful  effects  upon  research  in  warring 
nations,  and  planning  by  scientists 
to  make  a  better  world  to  live  in 
when  peace  comes. 

3.  Discovery  off  the  east  African 
coast  of  a  large,  deep-sea  fish  of  a 
kind  supposedly  extinct  since  the  days 
of  the  dinosaurs. 

4.  The  beginning  of  regularly  sched¬ 


uled  passenger  and  mail  service  by 
air  across  the  Atlantic. 

5.  The  departure  of  the  U.  S.  Ant¬ 
arctic  expedition,  with  its  snow 
cruiser. 

6.  The  success  of  the  chemical  sul- 
fapyridine  in  treatment  of  pneumonia 
and  the  continued  promising  treatment 
of  many  other  diseases  with  sul¬ 
fanilamide  and  related  chemicals. 

7.  Commercial  development  of  fre¬ 
quency  modulated  radio  broadcasting 
and  the  beginning  of  regular  tele¬ 
vision  programs. 

8.  “Frozen  sleep”  treatment  of  hope¬ 
less  cancer  cases,  with  regression  of 
the  disease  in  some. 

9.  Development  of  synthetic  fibers 
for  clothing,  including  nylon,  vinyon, 
synthetic  wool  from  milk. 

10.  Use  of  propaganda  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  psychological  knowledge  as 
to  how  to  protect  against  its  influence. 


Hartford  Daily 
Uncovers  New 
Roto  Feature 


Readers  Are  Appredotive 
Of  Courant's  Series  01 
Old  Stereograph  Views 


Coast  Publishers 
To  Hear  Lee  A  White 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  26 — Keynoter  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  52nd  annual  convention 
will  be  Lee  A  White,  public  relations 
director,  Detroit  News,  who  is  making 
a  special  trip  to  the  coast  to  speak  on 
“Public  Relations — A  Primary  Prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Press,”  at  the  meeting  to 
be  held  Jan.  19,  20  and  21  at  Hotel 
del  Coronado,  near  San  Diego.  He 
will  talk  at  the  family  dinner  Friday 
evening.  On  the  same  evening’s 
program  will  be  an  address,  “500  Years 
of  Printing”  by  John  Henry  Nash,  of 
the  University  of  Oregon,  and  a  show¬ 
ing  of  the  M-G-M  short,  “The  Story 
that  Couldn’t  Be  Printed,”  the  drama¬ 
tization  of  John  Peter  Zenger’s  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  press”  trial. 

Award  Lunchaon 

The  convention  will  open  with  the 
annual  awards  luncheon  at  which 
presentations  will  be  made  to  winners 
in  various  contests.  A  joint  session 
in  the  afternoon  will  hear  Dan  E.  Clark 
II,  Fellow  in  Journalism,  Stanford 
University,  on  “Local  Opinion  Polls;” 
Roy  L.  Litchfield,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  on 
“The  Greatest  Threat  to  Newspapers;” 
Harwin  T.  Mann,  media  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  on  “Space,  Time  and  Profits,” 
and  Floyd  Sparks,  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  West-Holliday 
Co.,  Inc.,  on  “Milline  vs.  Visibility.” 

Saturday  morning’s  program  will  be 
devoted  to  separate  daily  and  weekly 
round  tables,  followed  by  a  joint  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  and  election  of  officers. 
Palmer  Hoyt,  general  manager  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  will  speak 
at  the  Saturday  luncheon  on  “News¬ 
papers  and  Propaganda.” 

The  officers’  dinner  Saturday,  and  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  new  executive 
committee  and  advisory  council  Sun¬ 
day  will  close  the  meeting. 


The  Hartford  Courant  foxmd  some¬ 
thing  very  old  and  made  somethin 
very  new  out  of  it  when  it  discovered 
recently  that  thousands  of  family 
around  Connecticut  still  had  the  old. 
fashioned  stereographs,  the  appans 
through  which  persons  look  at  a  douli 
picture  and  see  a  single  picture  ii 
three  dimensions. 

Starting  Nov.  19,  the  Courant  s 
publishing  five  stereoscopic  pictures  i 
Connecticut  views  and  personalha 
with  its  Sunday  rotogravure  sectk. 
Belden  Morgan,  member  of  the  Coir- 
ant’s  promotion  department,  said. 

Has  Created  Reader  Inttrcif 
“There  has  already  been  a  ma,i({ 
response  from  many  directions,”  It 
said.  “Replies  to  a  suggestion  conter. 
activity  of  local  merchants  in  buyia 
stereographs  to  meet  the  public  de^ 
mand  and  a  decided  interest  on  dt 
pai^  of  advertisers  in  using  stereogn- 
phic  illustrations  in  advertising  n 
which  the  possibilities  seem  to  k  as 
extensive  as  they  are  interesting." 

Publication  of  the  stereoscopic  pt- 
tures,  of  course,  has  to  be  a  rotograv¬ 
ure  feature  because  the  half-tone  (kts 
in  black  and  white  would  be  amnq 
ing,  Mr.  Belden  said. 

Many  of  the  stereographs  werti 
attics,  “a  carryover  from  the 
nineties’  or  the  early  1900’s, 
stereograph  was  "a  necessary 
the  equipment  of  every 
room,”  he  continued;  “but  a 
ingly  large  quantity  were  brand 
having  been  bought  recently  fnn 
firms  who  have  revived  this  very  o- 
teilaining  if  almost  forgotten  pastia 
“Adding  the  third  dimension  to  ad¬ 
vertising  illustrations  seems  to  !« 
about  like  adding  television  to  radi 
although  in  the  case  of  stereo^ 
pictures  it  is  already  here,  and  it  a 
be  done  at  no  great  expense.” 


'WHERE  TO  DINE'  BOOK 

The  New  York  Sun  announced  this 
week  that  a  1940  edition  of  its  popular 
“Where  to  Dine”  booklet  is  ready  for 
distribution.  This  edition,  the  fifth 
published  by  the  Sun,  contains  96 
pages  and  212  descriptions  of  res¬ 
taurants,  night  clubs  and  hotel  dining 
rooms  and  grills  in  New  York  City 
and  the  surrounding  area.  It  sells  for 
10  cents. 


Copper  Holds  Fonini 
On  F<3rm  Question 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Dec.  26 — ^When  Sc- 
ator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  wa3 
to  find  out  what’s  on  the  mind  of » 
constituents  in  Kansas  he  just  noti» 
them  by  way  of  his  newspaper,  3 
Topeka  Daily  Capital,  and  his  ^ 
papers,  hires  a  hall  and  they  come* 
miles  to  tell  him  what’s  what. 

Approximately  700  farmers  ^ 
ered  in  Topeka  on  Wednesday,  D* 
20,  and  42  of  them  had  a  chance* 
speak. 

Senator  Capper  opened  the  meeffl 
with  a  12-minute  talk  summanza 
the  situation,  offering  suggesa® 
and  specifying  certain  questions 
wanted  answered.  He  said  he  b* 
the  farm  forum  to  enable  the  fa^ 
“to  speak  for  themselves  and 
through  anyone  else  ” 


ARK.  GROUP  TO  MEET 


At  its  midwinter  meeting  J® 
and  13  at  Little  Rock,  the  ArWJ® 
Press  Assn.,  will  hear  addresses  . 
Paul  Money,  Cincinnati,  directs 

rvorcnnnel  01  v* 


WAR  DEBT  COMMITTEE 

Prescott  Dennett,  executive  editor  of 
Columbia  Press  Service,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  is  treasurer  of  the  “Make  Europe 

Pay  War  Debts  Committee”  which  has  _ _ _  .,  ^ 

been  formed  by  U.  S.  Senator  Ernest  publisher,  Gulfport  (Miss.)  9“  i  la. 
Lundeen  of  Minnesota,  who  is  serving  former  president  of  the  National  w* 
as  national  chairman.  torial  Association. 


public  relations  and  jjersonnel 
Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.  ^ 
Howard,  Memphis,  manager  oi  • 
kansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  and  Clayton 


21 .8“  o 

•f  Oliio'i  YoImih^ 


The  Cleveland  2-in-l  Market  is  important 
because  it  includes  both  Greater  Cleveland 
— Ohio’s  largest  market  and  the  26  adjacent 
counties — Ohio’s  second  largest  market, 
(Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not 
included.) 

This  compact  area  is  interlaced  with  5,000 
miles  of  improved  highways,  connecting  the 
142  cities  and  towns  having  more  than 
35,000  retail  outlets,  which  makes  for  eco¬ 
nomical  distribution. 

Only  by  using  the  Plain  Dealer  can  adver¬ 
tisers  sell  this  2-in-l  market  at  a  single  low 
cost.  This  newspaper  not  only  covers 
Greater  Cleveland — ^but  is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  that  delivers  the  26-county  area  as 


Slnh:  ’ll  Ohio  ty  Counhet 


■k  Cuyoheqa  County  . . .  (Clovolond) 

■jf  Countios  (Adioeont  to  Cltvclond). 
Hamilton  County.  ..(Cincinnati) 

Franklin  County . ( Columbus ) 

Lucas  County . (Tolodol  ... 

Summit  County . (Akron)  ... 

Montqomory  County  (Dayton) 

'A'  Mohoninq  County  . . .  (Youngstown) 

Stork  County . (Canton)  .  . 

Total  for  obovo  9  markets . .  .$i 

Grand  total  ter  state  .  i 

k  it  lndjcaf*!  Artmt  COMMCT  CLtYlLA 


ilEATER 

HlviURd 


•f  Oliio*8  Vplyi*!* 


€0U«T1«I 


It’s  the  one  sure  way  to  make  your  adver¬ 
tising  pay  extra  divi(iends. 

/tsi  any  distributor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-in-l  market — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26-county  area.  Then  ask  your 


THI  compact  CUVILAND  market  $tl7.0fl0.0n.39— 4t*.  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES 


In  the  above  chart.  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring  advertising  agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer 

counties  are  indicated  bj  the  two  shaded  bars.  covers  this  2-in-l  market  at  ONE  low 

cost. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B.  W oodward,  Inc. 


The  Columbus  Dispatch 


Many  Examples  of  False  travagance.  In  the  light  of  cold  real- 

•  ism  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  sound 

__  •  ■  investment  in  more  and  better 

£C0110IXiy  in  *  noto  DOptS.  publishers  and  editors  who  think 

their  cameramen  can  produce  good 
By  JACK  PRICE  work  with  inferior  equipment  expect 

more  than  any  other  industry  expects 

EVIDENTLY  Santa  Claus  overlooked  expert.  But  mention  news  guns  or  of  its  workmen. 

some  of  the  newspaper  photographic  scientific  repair  of  the  shutters  and  This  department,  being  wholly  in 
plants  in  his  distribution  of  gifts  this  he  hits  the  ceiling.  What  do  we  think  sympathy  with  the  modernization  of 
season.  We  draw  this  conclusion  from  he’s  made  of?  Dough?  ‘ 

several  letters  received  in  our  Christ-  “It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will 


photo  plants,  is  always  willing  to  pre- 

_  . .  -  sent  the  grievances  of  news  photog- 

mas  mail,  the  tenor  of  which  is  that  publish  this  letter  anonymously.  Old  raphers,  hoping  through  such  publicity 
the  boss  of  the  paper  might  have  pe-  Skipper  reads  E.  &  P.  religiously  and  to  arouse  newspaper  executives  to 
titioned  Saint  Nick  to  drop  a  few  im-  may  soften  up  if  he  reads  this  bleat,  some  realization  of  their  shortsighted-  ' 
provements  into  the  works  to  lighten  There  must  be  quite  a  few  of  ‘him’  ness  in  not  overcoming  the  shortcom-  ' 
the  burden  of  his  cameramen  and  as  throughout  the  country  if  what  some  ings  complained  of. 
a  concession  to  modernization.  One  of  the  other  photographers  on  other  ' 

letter  in  particular  is  a  plaintive  cry  papers  say  is  to  be  believed.  So  it’s  Graflex  50  Years  Old 
for  help.  It  IS  frona  a  cameraman  evi-  a  s^e  bet  that  he  c^  t  piit  the  fe^r  CORPORATION  is  cele-  ' 

dently  m  desperate  straits  over  the  on  me  if  you  withhold  my  name.  He  ir.  i 

condition  of  his  operating  equipment,  may  recognize  himself.  But  it  would  , 

He  says:  b  h  ^  ^  ^  Jani^ij.  The  firm  was  first  mcor- 

“For  a  long  time  I  have  wanted  to  of  other  fellows  they  mean.  m  * 

xui  a  luie  I  c  ,  _  Schwmg  Manufacturmg  Co.,  in  New 

write  to  you  but  have  postponed  do-  Folse  Economy  York  City  but  later  moved  the  fac 

mg  so  hoping  that  ^me  day  in  your  «p  g  ^gg  tungsten  lamps  tory  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  be- 

tovels  you  might  ^op  m  to  see  us.  ^^ithout  condensers  in  the  enlarging  game  a  part  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 

Our  plant  is  a  pre-Spanish  War  lay-  laj^p  Thg  bulbs  are  always  burning  Company,  known  as  the  Century- 

out  serving  a  newspaper  whose  va-  out  at  the  wrong  time.  Lamp  replace-  Folmer  &  Schwing  Division  existing 

nous  other  departments  are  all  quite  ments  during  the  years  have  cost  al-  from  1905  to  1926.  From  that  date 

up  to  date.  most  as  much  as  a  new  enlarger,  to  it  was  independent  again  under  the  ! 

Antique  Equipment  say  nothing  of  the  higher  operating  present  name.  ! 

“There  are  three  of  us  covering  as-  efficiency  and  better  prints  that  would  As  a  gesture  of  its  progressiveness, 
signments  with  cameras.  We  have  result  from  such  an  installation.  Talk  this  concern  is  about  to  launch  a 
two  rooms,  one  for  developing  and  the  about  false  economy!”  ng^  model  Graphic  in  the  3V4  x  4y4 

other  for  printing.  When  ffie  tluw  a  lot  more  could  be  said  about  the  size. 

of  US  are  require  to  work  at  the  matters  complained  of  in  this  letter  This  new  model  will  be  an  improve- 
s^e  time,  which  happens  all  too  but  no  elaboration  of  the  theme  would  ment  on  the  former  make.  The  bed 
often,  there  is  more  than  a  little  con-  contribute  much  to  a  solution  of  a  of  this  camera  will  be  entirely  of 
fusion;  yet  somehow  we  manage  to  problem  that,  unfortunately,  confronts  metal  and  we  hope  that  some  day  in 
grt  the  work  out  on  schedule.  Our  many  cameramen  working  on  news-  the  near  future  Graflex  will  fashion 
emargmg  c^era  is  a  museum  piece  papers  whose  owners  or  responsible  the  4x5  camera  completely  in  a  light 
of  Nifty  Nmeties  vintage.  It  looks  executives  are  all  too  indifferent  to  and  strong  metal.  * 

like  an  instrament  of  torture  em-  ^g  commonsense  advisability  of  pro-  This  department  extends  its  felici- 
ployed  m  me  Inquisition.  It  is  a  viding  their  camera  staffs  with  proper  tations  to  Graflex  upon  its  fiftieth 
monstrous  thmg  of  wood  with  both  darkroem  equipment  and  picture  tak-  birthday  and  hopes  that  the  firm  will 
the  camera  and  the  easel  operatmg  j^g  apparatus.  By  no  stretch  of  the  grow  larger  and  better  each  year. 


Washingtoi 


A\ND  right 
in  the  middle  of 
all  the  news 
you'll  find 


Cotton 


PUT  UP  A  FIGHT 


...OR  HANG  UP 
THOSE 

BOXING  GLOVES 


NEA  Washingtoi' 
G>rrespondent 


y  Get  ready  to  battle  for  increased  sales  in 
Central  Ohio  during  1940  or  concede  this  im¬ 
portant  market  to  the  progressive  national 
advertisers  who  are  “in  there  swinging”  with 
adequate  space  in  The  Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  business  is  here!  .  .  .  Incomes  continue 
to  rise  .  .  .  Unemployment  grows  less  and  less 
.  .  .  Columbus  has  just  celebrated  its  biggest 
Christmas  in  several  years. 

Central  Ohioans  have  money  and  are  ready 
to  spend  it  NOW.  The  best  way  to  get  your 
share  of  this  business  is  to  advertise  in  Central 
Ohio’s  favorite  newspaper  .  .  .  the  newspaper 
that  reaches  more  than  9  out  of  10  Columbus 
homes  by  carrier  . .  .  the  newspaper  that  leads 
in  practically  ALL  advertising  classifications. 


As  C  o  n  g  r  es  s  convey 
again — as  the  political  si» 
show  becomes  the  niai-' 
show  of  an  election  year' 
Bruce  Catton’s  Washing^ 
Column  will  be  all 
more  valuable  to 
client  newspapers.  Catt^ 
clear,  concise 
ability  to  uncover  exo^ 
sive  '  news  stories-haj 
made  his  column 
most  widely  published 


kit.  Ik*  spots 


Columbus  Ohio  is  known 
as  one  of  the  best  Test 
Cities  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  94.7%  native 
born  American,  typical 
with  respect  to  range  of 
business  activities,  sources 
of  income,  owned  homes 
and  automobiles,  distrib¬ 
uting  outlets,  etc.  You 
can  cover  this  market 
completely  svith  The  Dis¬ 
patch  ALONE. 


i^0i  count! 


Drilling  for  sales  is  like  drilling  for  oil 
.  .  .  you  have  fo  work  wifh  the  right  rig 
end  hit  the  right  spots.  The  Sun  is  a 
newspaper  that  can  do  the  job  for  you 
in  New  York.  It  taps  the  areas  where 
sales  are  easier  .  .  .  where  both  respon¬ 
siveness  and  buying  power  are  higher. 

.  (rr. 


Addreu  the  Nationet  Advartitind  De 
partment  for  irdormation  about  Tha 
Ditpatch  and  the  market  it  aarvas. 


NEW  YORK 

hits  the  right  spot 


New  York.  Oelrolt.  Chicago, 
Atlanta.  Los  Aegeks,  San  Francitcg 


National 

Roprasantattvcs 


O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 


IINK  CONNEQED 

track 


SLIDING 

FRONT 


TRACK  LOCK  AND  DUAL 
FOCUSING  CONTROLS 


. . .  Celebrating 
50  Years  of  Precision 
Camera-making! 


ADDED  FEATURES 
FOR  ADDED  VERSATILITY! 


^OMBINIXG  new  versatility,  new  convenience  and  new  beauty 
of  appearance  with  already  recognized  Speed  (iraphic  depend¬ 
ability,  these  brand  neu-  Anniversary  Speed  Graphics  are  better 
able  than  ever  before  to  give  the  press  photographer  story-telling, 
paper-selling  pictures  anywhere,  any  time.  The  many  new  fea¬ 
tures  listed  at  the  left  provide  a  greatly  extended  range  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  make  these  improved  “all-purpose'’  cameras  potential  cir¬ 
culation-builders  for  any  newspaper  and  prize-winners  for  any 
press  photographer!  For  1940,  resolve  right  now  to  cash-in  on  the 
almost  unlimited  picture-taking  abilities  of  the  new  3  V4  x  4^4  and 
4x1;  Speed  (jraphic  American-made  Cameras.  At  your  Dealer’s. 

EASY  PAYMENTS 

The  new  3  !4  X  4M  and  4x5  Anniversary  Speed  Graphics  are 
priced  from  equipped  with  coupled  range  S9i;.00 

hnder,  from  50.50.  Down  payment  as  little  as. .  .  . 

Send  for  FREE  Literature 

Send  today  for  free  catalog  of  Graflex  and  Speed  Graphic  Amer¬ 
ican-made,  Prize-Winning  Cameras  and  Accessories  and  free 
folder  on  the  new  3^4  x  4^4  and  4x5  Speed  Graphics.  Folmer 
Graflex  C.'orporation,  Dept.  ^^^-52,  Rochester.  New  York,  I’.  S.  A. 


GREATER  STRENGTH  AND  PRECISION 

★  Xew  ;ill-nietal  <lr»)|)  I)i‘(l.  Imkini;  ris;- 
idly  for  wide  aiiL^le  shots. 

★  Xew  one-])ieee  metal  fnmt  standard. 

★  Xew  front  standanl  lockinLt  lever. 

★  Xew  jKtsitive  track  lock. 

★  .Xew  ])rovision  for  sini])lified.  ]>ro- 
tected  internal  cou|)linj4  of  accessory 
ranf^e  tinder. 

GREATER  SMOOTHNESS  AND 
CONVENIENCE 

★  Xew  two-jnece  linked  track  for  pinion 
foensinj^  of  wide  antrle  lenses. 

Xew  dual  control  helical  rack-aml- 
])inion  foensinjf  for  ri<jht-hand  and 
left-hand  oi)eration. 

^  Xew  lateral  and  also  vertical  shift  of 
leiislx  >ard. 

"A  .Xew  wire  frame  view  tinder  telescoj)- 
injj  into  front  standard. 

BEnER  APPEARANCE  AND 

durability 

^  Xew  use  of  hrij^ht  and  satin  chrome. 

^  .Xew  chrome  nnttective  hand  hodv 


New  York  City  Display  Rooms:  SO  Rockefeller  Plaza 


American-made  Prize-Winning  Cameras 
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How  Do  You  Inte 


Is  It  the  Cost  of  One  Agate  lia 
The  Price  ot  a  Million  Lines  o 


Xo  calculation  used  in  advertising  is  so 
der  that  it  should  be  since  a  “Milline  Rate 
total”  that  is  fictitious.  Actually  the  “Millin 
pers.  With  the  other  1,728  a  Milline  Raiei 
that  would  be  charged,  if  a  particular 
newspaper  with  50,000  circulation  and  a 
Milline — a  rate  of  $3.50  and  a  circulation 
false.  The  correct  way  to  express  the  “M 
ample — a  newspaper  with  50,000  circular; 
lines  of  advertising  per  family  for  $350. 1 
then  100,000  lines  at  a  total  cost  of  35c  peri 
adds  up  to  3^c  per  family,  not  muchmoi 
copy  of  the  newspaper  itself. 


IF  mni 
uu 


II  on 


The  average  milline  rate  of  all  Gannet 
sents  the  total  cost  of  one  million  lines  or 
A  year’s  schedule  of  one  hundred  thousari 
than  a  penny  a  week  per  family  covered  b 


•HB 


tising  economy. 


Happy  New 


The  Rochester  Times-Union,  The  Rochester 
Gazette,  The  Elmira  Advertiser,  The  Elmira  ^ 
The  Ithaca  Journal,  The  Newburgh  News,  The  - 
Journal,  The  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier 

Danville,  Ill.,  Commercial  News,  T 

J.  P.  McKinney  and 


TH I  S  ? 


nt**  ^ 


hiY’  "'  Hartford.  Conn..  Times.  The  Elmira  Star- 
_  tica  Observer-Dispatch,  The  Utica  Daily  Press, 

^ Knickerbocker  News,  The  Ogdensburg 
imes  -  Herald,  The  Malone  Telegram,  The 
P'lr'Ks  Saratogian,  The  Massena  Observer. 

^^’cago,  San  Francisco 


it  the  Milline  Rate 

dveitising  per  Million  Families  or 
Space  Focused  on  One  Family 


derstood  as  the  “Milline  Rate.”  Small  won- 
3 “price”  that  does  not  exist  for  a  “circulation 
applies  to  not  more  than  two  daily  newspa- 
icr  a  rate  charged,  or  even  an  estimate  of  a  rate 
per  did  attain  a  million  circulation.  A 
5c  an  agate  line  is  said  to  have — in  terms  of 
ond  nillion — mathematically  correct  but  literally 
“M;  late”  is  in  terms  of  service  received ;  for  ex- 
jlatifl  a  rate  of  15c  a  line  will  deliver  one  million 
50. 1 isn’t  it?  Or,  if  one  million  lines  is  excessive, 
peri .  A  representative  campaign  of  10,000  lines 
moi  the  average  price  the  family  pays  for  one 


nner  papers  is  $4.87.  This  average  price  repre- 
esoi  ising  space  per  Gannett  Newspaper  Family, 
asari  a  smashing  newspaper  campaign,  costs  less 
ed  b  ett  Newspapers.  Here  indeed  is  true  adver- 


IV  1  to  Everybody 
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Roll-Away  Window  Screen  Co.,  FCC  APPROVES  WRTD  ! 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  has  placed  its  account  j  i  /-■ 

with  Gerth  -  Knollin  Advertising  The  Federal  Communications  Com. 

sales  promotion  specialists,  has  been  Agency,  San  Francisco.  Products  to  Wastimj^on.  U.  C.,  has  ta. 

appointed  head  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  be  advertised  include  Roll  -  Away  application  tl 

Company’s  merchandising  division.  Screens,  Nu  Frame  Metal  Screens  and  j 

•  .  .  WRTD,  Richmond,  Va.,  for  a 

weatherstrips.  ,  . .  ’  ^  i.  , 

.  ,  _  .  r  or-  struction  permit  to  change  the  ope: 

CampCIlQIlS  and  Accounts  biological  laboratories  Sales  Co.,  ating  assignments  of  the  station  fne 

-  beginning  the  week  of  Jan.  8  wiU  use  j  500  kilocycles,  100  watts  power  tc 

SILEX  COMPANY  of  Hartford,  3,000  weeklies  throughout  the  coun-  baited  time,  to  590  kilocycles,  wr. 

Conn.,  manufacturers  of  Silex  Glass  try,  to  introduce  Nuera  Multiplex  power  of  one  kilowatt,  unlimited  tiine 
Coffee  Makers,  announces  the  ap-  Face  Cream.  J.  M.  Tees,  New  York,  using  a  directional  antenna  at  nigir 
pointment  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  places  the  account.  Xbe  Commission  will  allow  twen^ 

&  Osborn,  Inc.,  to  direct  its  advertis-  The  Buenos  Aires  office  of  McCann  days  for  filing  exceptions  to  its  x. 
ing,  effective  Jan.  1,  1940.  Cream  of  Erickson  has  been  appointed  by  La  tion. 

Wheat  Corp.  has  appointed  B.B.D.  &  O.  Continental  Cia.  de  Seguros  Gener-  ■ 

to  handle  its  medical  advertising,  in  ^les,  one  of  the  important  native  in-  GFPV  MORE  VA  An*? 
addition  to  the  consumer  and  trade  surance  companies  in  Argentina,  to  ‘ 

advertising,  which  Batten,  Barton,  handle  its  advertising  in  that  country.  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  26 — The  Vi’ 
Durstine  &  Osborn  has  been  handling  ginia  Hotel  Association,  meetine  u 

since  1938.  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Knickerbwker  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  at  i 

George  F  Florey  advertising  and  ^®Sun  an  extended  adver-  Hotel  John  Marshall  here  Friday.  Dr. 

yeorge  r.  riorey,  aaveriismg  ana  program  for  the  next  twelve  adontpd  resolutions  reoiiPstin»  A, 

publicity  company,  has  signed  a  con-  months’  neriod  Newsoaners  and  J?’  .  resolutions  requesting  & 

tract  with  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  .  per»oa.  wewspai^rs  ana  Virginia  General  A.ssembly  to  mcrea 

^act  wiin  me  iviississippi  ljulf  l.oast  magazines  throughout  the  East  and  .^e  Vireinia  conservation  commi«i.- 
Council  Chambers  of  Commerce,  for  Middle  West  have  been  selected  The  rne  v  irginia  conservation  comnussio.. 

publicity  for  the  Mississippi  Coast  a-count  is  handled  bv  the  Los  An  advertising  Virginias  re- 

and  has  onened  offices  at  Biloxi  Avars  ‘^‘^y^^rit  is  handled  by  the  Los  An-  ^j^urces  and  attractions  to  $125.0ftj  i 

Knott  assistant  ngeuty.  advertising,  which  is  used  for  buvrt 

Breinig  Bros.,  Inc.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  P’^rrigo  Bros.,  packers  of  Andy  Boy  space  in  newspapers  and  magaz.,r 
_ f _ * _ _  r  _  -D,.;!*"  celery,  broccoli,  and  other  products,  is  aao.ouu. 
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BIG  GAINS  f0« 

SUNDAY 

SPOK  ESMAN.REVIEW 


TWO  DAILIES  GAIN  OVER  23,351 
ADDITIONAL  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  IN 
LAST  4  YEARS  I 


In  the  Fall  of  1939  the  State  of  Washington  rounds 
out  50  years  of  statehood*,  supplying  a  convenient 
point  to  look  back  upon  the  remarkable  record  of 
progrtsis  achieved  by  The  Spok«‘sinan-Review  and 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  since  territorial  days  and 
to  look  forward  to  future  developments.  The 
.Spokesman-Review’s  record  of  service  Ix'gan  in 
1883  with  the  founding  of  the  Sfxjkane  Falls  Review 
which  was  merg»*d  with  the  Spikane  Sprikesman  to 
form  the  S|H>kesman-Rev  iew  ten  years  later.  The 
Spokane  Chronicle  was  establislu'd  in  1881  and  has 
las-n  published  continuous!  y  as  an  ev  ening  daily  sinci* 

SeptembiT  21,  1886.  In  the  past  half  century  these 
two  dailies  have  kept  pace  with  the  extraordinary 
development  of  their  home  city.  StKikane,  and  surrounding  Inland  Kmpire.  Th^’ 
have  bixxjme  two  of  the  nation’s  outstanding  new.spapers.  Average  combined  daily 
ein-ulation  for  6  months  period  ending  Seplemlx'r  30,  1939  exceeds  1 16,000,  the 
highest  ^>int  yet  reached  for  any  half-year  period  in  the  history  of  these  news- 
papt-rs.  This  dominant  circulation,  blanketing  one  of  the  richest  areas  on  the 
Amerk-an  continent,  is  the  result  of  over  half  a  century  of  steady  grow  th  as  shown 
I)elow — It  does  not  reflect  the  intensified  public  interest  in  the  day’s  new* 
erealed  by  the  new  World  war,  which  is  sweeping  the  circulation  of  The 
Spokesman-Review'  and  Spokane  Chronicle  to  still  higher  levels. 

•  Wdshingion  u<as  admitted  to  the  Union  Socemher  11,  1889. 


OVER  0J,UUI 
AND  STILL  CLIMBINGI 


Combined  Circulation  of 

SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and  SPOKANE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
For  Different  Years  is  Shown  Below 


Review 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 


EVENING 


SPOKANE, 


WASHINGTON 
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Goodwill  Ads  in  Dailies  Speed 
“Telling  the  Story  to  Public” 


"Heaven  Help  Organization  Whose  Goodwill 
Building  Is  Confined  to  Publicity,"  Soys 
McMahon  .  . .  Explains  Public  Relations 

By  JOHN  F.  McMAHON 

Executive  Assistant,  Air  Hygiene  Foundation 


THE  PONDEROUS  TERM  "public 
relations”  burst  into  popularity  di^- 
ing  the  flush  era  before  the  financial 
doomsday  of  1929.  Plumbers  became 
“sanitary  engineers,”  undertakers 
“morticians,”  and  press  agents  and 
publicity  men  became  “public  rela¬ 
tions  counselors.”  So,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  “public  relations”  was  mainly 
just  a  flossy  name  for  publicity. 

Of  all  the  bastard  terms  that  have 
wormed  their  way  into  our  language, 
few  have  caused  more  confusion.  The 
reason  is  that  “public  relations”  has 
never  been  clearly  defined.  The  term 
is  so  vague  and  general  that  it  defies 
definition;  it  means  all  things  to  all 
men.  Public  relations  has  been  used 
to  describe  everything  from  publicity 
to  lobbying  and  sales  promotion. 

Piblie  Opinion  “Like  a  Mad  Dog" 
When  we  talk  about  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  program,  what  we  really  mean 
is  a  program  for  building  public  god- 
will  or  favorable  public  opinion. 

Why  all  the  recent  interest  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public? 

James  Russell  Lowell  answered  that 
when  he  said,  “The  pressure  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  like  the  pressure  of  the 
atnuKphere.  You  can’t  see  it  but  all 
the  time  it’s  15  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.” 

No,  you  can’t  see  public  opinion  but 
business  was  made  painfully  aware  of 
its  awful  force  after  that  fatal  Oc¬ 
tober  day  in  1929.  Human  nature, 
when  in  trouble,  looks  for  someone  to 
blame.  Therefore,  as  the  business 
pome  wore  on,  public  opinion,  ignored 
or  mistreated  these  many  years,  turned 
on  business  like  a  mad  dog.  The 
politicians  smiled  and  said,  “Sic  ’em!” 

Came  the  New  Deal  like  the  dawn, 
^ting  the  nation  with  new  hope  and 
boiling  business  with  new  heat.  Em- 
Wers  were  caught  in  a  cross  fire 
TOm  hostile  public  opinion  on  the 
Right  and  from  the  witch-burners  of 
business  on  the  Left.  Bewildered 
bimess  finally  realized  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  especially  as  that 
opinion  began  to  express  itself  in  the 
orm  of  laws.  Accordingly,  manage¬ 
ment  set  out  to  tell  its  side  of  the 
.7’  ^  build  goodwill,  to  make  peace 
the  people. 

ui'^  rather  belated  attempt,  there 
^wn  a  lot  of  misunderstanding, 
m®«es,  and  the  inevitable  invasion 
carpetbaggers.”  But  confusion 
™®^terizes  any  new  development. 


In  spite  of  the  tribulations  real  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made. 

Definite  Principles  and  Techniques 
Definite  principles  and  techniques 
are  being  evolved,  as: 

No.  1.  Determine  specifically  just 
what  employes,  stockholders,  cus¬ 
tomers,  competitors  and  other  groups 


John  F.  McMahon 

or  “publics”  really  think  about  the 
enterprise  involved.  No  solution  can 
be  sought  until  the  problem  is  pic¬ 
tured.  You  can’t  aim  without  a 
target. 

No.  2.  Goodwill  like  charity,  or 
good  manners,  begins  at  home.  If  a 
company’s  policies  are  fair  and  square 
then  that  company  is  well  on  its  way 
toward  winning  public  support. 

No.  3.  The  building  of  goodwill  is 
a  company-wide  job.  Everyone  from 
the  president  to  the  receptionist  has 
an  influence  on  what  the  public  thinks 
of  a  firm.  One  man  should  head  up 
these  activities,  yes,  but  you  can’t 
just  appoint  one  executive  to  be  the 
saint  while  the  rest  go  on  with  the 
sinning.  The  responsible  party  must 
have  the  ability  and  authority  to 
enlist  enthusiastic  cooperation.  Other¬ 
wise  he  will  work  like  a  scissors  with 
one  blade.  Company  committees 
composed  of  both  workmen  and  ex- 
lecutives  are  proving  valuable  instru- 
Iments  in  formulating  sound  public 


policy,  serve  as  a  check  on  country 
club  thinking. 

No.  4.  You  can’t  dislike  a  person 
if  you  know  him  well  enough.  The 
same  goes  for  an  organization.  Hence, 
an  organization  should  “get  ac¬ 
quainted”  with  its  community,  tell  its 
story,  take  part  in  community  aff2urs 
— and  that  doesn’t  mean  electioneer¬ 
ing! 

No.  5.  You  can  mix  sentiment  with 
business,  if  the  mixing  is  done  ju¬ 
diciously.  The  development  of  good¬ 
will  is  not  just  publicity,  it  is  philoso¬ 
phy.  Col.  Willard  T.  Chevalier  of 
Business  Week  says  it’s  “a  way  of 
life.” 

Dailies  Can  Speed  Up  Process 

The  process  of  "telling  the  story,” 
of  getting  acquainted,  can  be  si>eeded 
up  by  the  use  of  goodwill  advertising 
in  the  daily  press.  Besides  the  in¬ 
tangible  assets  derived  from  goodwill 
— namely  the  development  of  favor¬ 
able  public  opinion — there  are  very 
tangible  benefits.  Goodwill,  a  favor¬ 
able  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the 
consumer,  is  the  very  basis  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  makes  sales  possible.  Hence 
the  expansion  of  a  company’s  good¬ 
will  helps  expand  that  company’s 
sales.  The  store  or  industry  with  suf¬ 
ficient  vision  to  look  beyond  today’s 
cost  sheets  will  do  well  to  make  ample 
provision  for  goodwill  building  in  its 
advertising  budget. 

It  has  been  said  that  “other  things 
being  equal,  sales  and  service  being 
on  a  par,  there  is  yet — over  and  above 
the  question  of  quality,  price  and  de¬ 
livery,  beyond  and  behind  the  satis¬ 
factory  meeting  of  minds  on  ptirchase 
and  sale — the  subtle  attitude,  the  in¬ 
tangible  atmosphere,  that  reacts  to 
create  the  public  preference  for  one 
concern  over  another  which  is  tangibly 
expressd  in  a  preference  for  its 
products.  This  is  public  goodwill. 
And  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  public 
goodwill  that  the  highest  point  to 
which  it  can  be  developed  by  products 
is  far  below  the  higher  point  to  which 
it  will  climb  when  the  public  becomes 
aware  of  the  employer’s  real  efforts 
to  improve  the  conditions  from  which 
the  products  come.” 

To  L.  Bamberger  &  Company  of 
Newark  goes  credit  for  a  classic  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  above  for  their  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday,  Sept.  10,  1939.  This  ad, 
showing  a  picture  of  the  store  and 


carrying  the  caption,  “Is  There  a 
Doctor  in  the  House?”  went  on  to 
describe  the  store’s  medical  depart¬ 
ment  and  its  attention  to  health. 

No  story  is  so  neglected  as  the 
human  side  of  industry.  Goodwill  ad¬ 
vertising  offers  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
presenting  this  story.  And  health 
programs  maintained  by  employers  in 
behalf  of  their  workers  is  one  of  the 
stirring  chapters  in  the  human  story 
of  business. 

Ads  a  Force  in  Labor  Disputes 

For  instance,  some  200  companies  in 
the  heavy  industries,  employing  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000,000  workers,  are 
supporting  the  work  of  Air  Hygiene 
Foundation.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
Foimdation  is  the  scientific  advance¬ 
ment  of  employe  health.  Large  sums 
are  spent  annually  by  the  Foimdation 
on  studies  and  research  to  solve 
health  problems. 

Leading  corporations  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  provide  more 
healthful  work  places.  We  see  many 
a  scare  story  about  “insidious  silico¬ 
sis,”  “radium  women,’*  etc.,  but  we 
see  little  about  the  amazing  progress 
indus^  has  made  in  eliminating  oc¬ 
cupational  diseases  and  improving  in¬ 
dustrial  health.  Good  heedth  is  good 
business,  yes,  but  labor  and  the  com- 
mimity  also  share  the  dividends.  Here 
is  just  one  of  the  human  stories  which 
many  companies  could  tell  and  which 
lend  themselves  to  treatment  in  good¬ 
will  ads. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  growing  force  in  labor  dis¬ 
putes.  Management  and  labor  are 
both  aware  that  public  opinion  usually 
decides  or  at  least  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  in  deciding  the  outcome  of 
strikes.  The  skill  with  which  the  case 
is  presented,  granted  the  cause  is  just, 
may  have  much  to  do  wifili  the  de¬ 
cision.  Hence  advertising  has  its  role 
in  employer-employe  relationships. 

Reservoirs  are  built  on  the  principle 
that  water,  unaided,  can  rise  no  higher 
than  its  own  level.  The  same  holds 
true  in  building  goodwill.  Heaven 
help  the  organization  whose  goodwill 
building  is  confined  to  publicity  pa¬ 
per.  It  is  “by  their  deeds  ye  shall 
know  them.” 

"Diraetor  of  Common  Sonto" 

Fortimately  this  principle  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  the  rule.  One  hears  less  fre¬ 
quently  now  about  the  reporter  phon¬ 
ing  a  friend,  “Tell  me  all  about  public 
relations  in  a  few  minutes.  I’ve  just 
knocked  off  a  big  job  with  the  So  & 
So  Corporation.”  There  are  still  too 
many  in  “public  relations”  jobs  who 
concentrate  on  grinding  out  news  re¬ 
leases  instead  of  grinding  out  corpora¬ 
tion  kinks  that  “rub  a  person  wrong,” 

I  like  haughty  salesmen,  “important” 
i  personnel  men  who  send  job  appli- 
L  cants  away  nursing  a  grudge  against 
i  the  firm,  or  credit  policies  based  more 
!  on  percentages  than  on  people, 
i  Goodwill  is  based  first  on  good 
works  and  secondly  on  good  words, 
f  Actions  still  speak  louder  than  words. 
.  It  might  help  clarify  matters  to  call 
the  official  in  charge  of  such  work 
j  the  “Director  of  Common  Sense.” 

^  This  is  well  recognized  by  the  very 
I  (Continued  on  page  33) 
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Highly  Organized  Businesses 
Must  Keep  Public  Informed 


Vast  Modern  Industries  Must  Do  More  Than 
Merely  Manufacture  and  Sell  Products  If 
Private  Enterprise  Is  to  Be  Promoted 

By  MERLE  THORPE 

Editor,  Nation's  Business 


BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT,  in  recent 

years,  has  come  to  realize  that  it 
has  much  to  do  besides  making  and 
sehing  goods.  As  the  mechanism  of 
production  and  distribution  has  be¬ 
come  more  highly  organized  and  more 
intricate  and  economic  relationships 
have  become  closer,  it  has  had  to 
keep  in  mind  not  only  the  stock¬ 
holder  or  investor,  but  the  worker, 
the  consumer  and  the  general  public 
as  well. 

Businesses  Were  Local 

Emerson’s  mouse  trap  parable  might 
have  been  sound  enough  as  it  was 
applied  to  the  economic  conditions 
of  his  day.  At  that  time  business 
concerns  stood  on  their  own  feet.  They 
were  largely  self-sufficient  and  self- 
contained.  They  were  not  affected 
very  much  by  what  went  on  outside 
their  immediate  neighborhood.  Neither 
did  they  look  very  far  beyond  these 
limits  in  seeking  markets  for  their 
products.  They  had  not  yet  become 
cells  in  the  economic  organism  which 
we  now  call  the  “national  economy.” 

The  merits  of  the  Emersonian  mouse 
trap  were  easily  recognizable  by  those 
who  happened  to  try  it  out  but  it 
is  doubtful  that  Emerson  had  in  mind 
a  mouse  trap  market  that  extended 
from  coast  to  coast  and  that  he  visu¬ 
alized  the  making  of  mouse  traps  as 
a  distinct  industry  or  that,  as  an  in¬ 
dustry,  it  was  tied  in  with  other  in¬ 
dustries.  In  his  time,  making  mouse 
traps,  like  making  boots  or  tables  or 
candles  was  regarded  more  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  occupation  which  concerned 
other  individuals  only  as  customers 
and  less  as  an  industrial  function 
which  fitted  in  with  other  industrial 
fimctions. 

This  change  has  come  about  so 
rapidly  that  public  thinking  has  not 
kept  up  with  it.  Business  management 
no  longer  waits  for  the  world  to  beat 
a  pathway  to  its  door.  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  advertising  have  enabled  it 
to  extend  its  horizon  far  beyond  the 
limits  that  existed  in  Emerson’s  time. 
At  the  same  time,  the  technique  of 
manufacturing  or  production  has  de¬ 
veloped  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Under 
the  spur  of  specialization  industries 
have  been  divided  and  subdivided 
until  dozens  have  been  linked  together 
in  the  production  of  a  single  product. 
In  the  old  days  the  wagon  maker 
made  wagons,  wheels  and  all.  Nowa¬ 
days  scores  of  industries  have  a  part 
in  the  making  of  an  automobile.  If 
this  industrial  organization  had  not 
been  perfected,  there  probably  would 
be  no  automobiles  or  they  would  cost 
so  much  that  most  people  would  be 
unable  to  buy  them. 

Public  Is  Bewildered 

If  the  excellence  of  the  product  were 
all  the  business  manager  had  to  think 
about,  his  troubles  would  be  few.  The 
American  public  is  not  only  getting 
better  mouse  traps;  it  is  getting  better 
everything  else  at  lower  cost  than 
would  have  been  possible  a  half  cen¬ 
tury,  or  even  a  decade  ago.  That  is 
more  or  less  obvious.  How  it  came 


about,  however,  is  not  obvious.  The 
public  is  bewildered.  A  large  part 
of  it  does  its  economic  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  “horse  and  buggy”  period, 
when  shoemakers  made  shoes  and 
wagon  makers  made  wagons. 

The  spectacle  of  a  shoemaker  mak¬ 
ing  millions  of  pairs  of  shoes  and  an 
automobile  manufacturer  turning  out 
millions  of  motor  cars  naturally 
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arouses  distrust.  Many  people  have 
yet  to  realize  that  shoemakers  and 
wagon  builders  no  longer  exist  as 
individuals,  although  the  names  are 
still  used.  Their  fimctions  are  per¬ 
formed  by  associations — corporations, 
as  they  are  called — which  bring  to¬ 
gether  thousands  of  investors  and 
thousands  of  workers  to  produce  goods 
for  many  more  thousands  of  con¬ 
sumers.  It  it  a  pooling  of  the  effort 
of  many,  not  the  expansion  of  the 
effort  of  a  few  individuals,  and  it  has 
made  available  comforts  and  conveni¬ 
ences  not  thought  of  only  a  few  years 
ago.  The  business  manager  organizes 
and  directs  this  effort.  He  is  the  re¬ 
sponsible  point  of  contact  between 
workers  and  investors  who  build  and 
operate  the  industrial  plant,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  public  on  the  other. 

But  misimderstanding  or  lack  of 
understanding,  here,  as  always,  tends 
to  breed  suspicion.  The  public,  a 
large  part,  does  not  realize  how  it  all 
came  about.  The  manager  of  a  con¬ 
cern  which  employs  thousands  of 
workers  and  measures  its  product  in 
the  hundreds  of  millions  is  regarded 
with  misgiving.  The  public  responds 
readily  to  the  criticism  of  business 
without  knowing  just  what  it  is  or 
how  it  is  constituted  or  how  it  oper¬ 
ates.  It  is  led  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
source  of  many  of  our  national  ills 
and  they  give  ear,  accordingly,  to 
the  “planners”  and  “reformers”  who 
demand  that  it  follow  a  coimse  they 
have  charted  for  it. 

In  a  recent  book — “Government  and 
Economic  Life” — they  say: 


“The  view  has  grown  that  there  is 
a  need  for  a  considerable  extension 
of  governmental  power  over  economic 
life.  Some  extension  in  this  direction 
is  in  fact  evident.  Even  the  least  in¬ 
formed  person  is  aware  that  govern¬ 
ment  action  today  embraces  activities 
unthought  of  a  few  years  ago.” 

Public  Needs  Adequate  Knowledge 
It  goes  without  saying  that  as  eco¬ 
nomic  life  becomes  more  complex 
there  is  more  occasion  for  regulation, 
but,  if  this  regulation  is  to  be  held  to 
constructive,  rather  than  destructive 
ends,  if  business  management  is  not 
to  be  displaced  by  political  manage¬ 
ment,  the  public,  which  will  make  the 
decision,  must  have  adequate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  structure  and  operation  of 
the  American  business  system.  The 
responsibility  for  meeting  this  situa¬ 
tion  rests,  primarily,  with  business 
management  itself. 

The  wise  business  manager  does  not 
sit  back  and  wait  for  the  world  to 
discover  the  merits  of  his  products. 
He  brings  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  by  advertising.  This  is  a 
necessary  step  in  reaching  his  ex¬ 
panding  market,  without  which  re¬ 
search,  specialization  and  inventive¬ 
ness  which  characterize  industrial  or¬ 
ganization  would  be  impossible. 

He  also  knows  that  he  cannot  go 
his  own  way  without  regard  to  others 
engaged  in  similar  activities.  Whether 
he  likes  it  or  not,  he  is  a  part  of  a 
particular  industry  and  if  the  industry 
suffers,  he  suffers  with  it.  It  is  not 
the  practice  of  the  critics  of  the 
modem  biisiness  system  to  attack  in¬ 
dividual  business  concerns.  They  aim 
their  shafts  at  industries — public  utili¬ 
ties,  banking,  steel,  oil.  However 
efficient  the  individual  concerns  may 
be,  they  attempt  to  indict  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  'Hie  so  called  monopoly 
investigating  committee  does  not  in¬ 
vestigate  manufacturers.  It  investi¬ 
gates  industries. 

Indnttrlct  Mutt  Dufund  Sulvut 
If  they  are  to  have  their  place  “in 
the  sun,”  therefore,  industries  must 
defend  it — as  industries.  Trade  as¬ 
sociations,  now  numbered  in  the  thou¬ 
sands,  did  not  come  into  existence 
by  chance.  They  were  organized  in 
response  to  the  need  for  collective 
industrial  action.  ’They  are  the  ve¬ 
hicles  by  which  the  members  of  an 
industry  justify  its  existence  as  a 
proper  economic  function.  In  still 
broader  perspective,  that  is  likewise 
the  hmetion  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States — to  focus 
attention  upon  those  problems  which 
affect  all  business  or  all  industries. 

The  business  manager,  therefore,  is 
not  concerned  solely  with  selling  his 
own  goods  and  justifying  his  own 
economic  existence.  He  is  concerned 
with  promoting  the  industry  of  which 
he  is  a  part  and  maintaining  and  per¬ 
fecting  the  national  business  system 
which  we  call  “private  enterprise.” 

All  three  stories  must  be  told  to 
the  public  if  he  and  his  industry  and 
the  business  system  itself  are  to  sur¬ 


vive.  The  more  highly  organized « 
the  more  intricate  industry  beco-s 
the  greater  is  the  necessity  of  kee^ 
the  general  public  informed  as  to^ 
methods  of  operation.  Its  field  j 
“educational”  effort,  whether 
advertising  or  something  ela  ~ - 
be  broadened  if  the  people  ’an^ 
understand  how  it  serves  their 
poses.  On  that  xmderstanding 
the  future  of  industry,  if  not  •. 
future  of  the  nation. 

■ 

Calls  Newspaper 
Space  Best  For 
Public  Relations 

By  GEORGE  KETCHUM 
President,  Ketchum,  Mac  Leot  i 
Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
In  American  industry’s  present-:; 
efforts  to  win  a  more  understand^ 
and  appreciative  audience,  newspape 
advertising  is  well  adapted  to  play : 
large  part. 

If  there  is  a  single  word  to  offers 
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reason  for  this  opinion,  it  is  “flexibil¬ 
ity.”  Flexibility  in  point  of  time,* 
course.  Much  of  industry’s  story  « 
be  told  in  terms  of  news  events,^ 
“spot”  developments  that  are  of  grei- 
est  interest  and  significance  if 
are  spread  promptly  before  the  pubi 

For  these  purposes,  publicity-cK- 
scious  industries  instinctively  turn* 
the  newspapers  and  the  news  service 
There  is  a  like  reason  of  tiraelins 
for  their  use  of  the  advertising  coi- 
umns  of  these  same  newsp^rs  t 
which  the  public  is  accustomed  * 
tirni  for  up-to-the-minute  inforffi- 
tion  and  opinion. 

Flexibility  in  terms  of  geography- 
equally  of  course.  Even  for  the  ru- 
tively  small  number  of  corporate 
with  a  genuinely  national  spread,  4 
production  or  of  distribution  or  * 
both,  newspapers  provide  an 
channel  of  advertising,  either  » 
blanket  coverage  on  a  subject  that® 
of  widespread  importance,  or  for  oc’ 
concentrated  presentation  of  a  top 
that  may  be  of  only  sectional  or  Iocs- 
interest. 

But  most  American  business 
have  a  more  localized  audience.  ^ 
plans,  policies,  acts,  may  be  o*  ^ 
concern  to  those  living 
limited  area;  outside  such 
may  be  of  little  or  no 
And  by  the  same  token, 
limited  public  thinks,  believes,  w* 
may  be  of  equally  vital 
the  individual  industry.  To 
such  relationships  between 
corporation  and  individual 
nity,  new.spaper  advertising  is  i" 
cases  the  best  possible  answer. 
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Movie  Theatres  Doing  Good  Job 
In  Paid  Newspaper  Advertising 

Day-by-Day  Announcements  Perform  an 
Institutional  Function,  Loew's  Executive  Says . . . 
Industry  Leads  a  Goldfish  Bowl  Existence 

By  OSCAR  A.  DOOB 

Director,  Advertising  &  Publiaty.  Loew's  Theatres 


WITHOUT  RESORTING  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  “public  relations”  or  fa¬ 
miliar  institutional  advertisements, 
the  motion  picture  people  are  doing 
an  exceptional  job  of  utilizing  paid 
newspaper  space  to  keep  biuming 
brightly  the  flame  of  friendly  public 
interest. 

This  is  being  accomplished,  for  the 
most  part,  through  the  regular  day- 
in-and-day-out  newspai)er  ads  of 
some  15,000  movie  theatres  dotting  the 
country.  Anyone  trying  to  point  out 
an  excellent  example  of  the  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  and  value  of  consistent 
daily  newspaper  advertising  might 
well  use  the  movie  pages  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

While  these  ads  are  primarily  in¬ 
tended  to  sell  tickets  for  individual 
ihows,  today  or  tomorrow,  they  are 
also  helping  to  maintain  movie-going 
as  a  national  institution  and  are  keep¬ 
ing  the  movies  in  an  important  place 
in  the  everyday  life  of  many  millions. 
Movie  Theatres  Consistent  Advertisers 
No  retail  group  is  a  more  consistent 
newspaper  advertiser  than  the  movie 
thea^.  Those  movie  ads  run  seven 
days  a  week,  52  weeks  every  year. 
There  are  larger  space  users  among 
retailers — but  none  more  faithful.  In¬ 
cidentally,  motion  pictures  as  a  local 
classification  rank  third  or  fourth 
among  large  space  users  in  many  im¬ 
portant  cities.  It  is  no  longer  uncom¬ 
mon  for  a  first-run  theatre  in  a  “key 
dty”  to  use  80,000  to  100,000  lines 
yearly  in  each  of  the  local  newspapers. 

This  is  not  “institutional”  space — 
but  its  constant,  daily  appearance  car¬ 
ries  a  definite  “institutional”  value. 
It  answers  the  peculiar  needs  of  this 
unique  business.  The  ads  are  grouped 
together  by  the  newspapers.  Col¬ 
lectively  as  a  group,  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividually,  these  ads  convey  the  in- 
stiMioni  idea  that  “there’s  some¬ 
thing  lively  going  on  at  the  movies.” 

The  advertising  supplements  the 
8ayly  lighted  marquees  of  the  play¬ 
houses— or  vice  versa.  And  the  ads 
nm  with  the  regularity  of  the  electric 
displays! 

Actually  much  of  the  general  copy 
in  theatre  ads  might  be  termed  “pub¬ 
lic  relations”  copy.  An  ad  for  a  re¬ 
cent  Marx  Brothers’  picture  was  cap¬ 
oned  “So  the  world  may  laugh.” 
^hat  line,  read  at  a  time  when  the 
world  is  war  weary,  might  effectively 
home  to  some  people  the 
“ought  that  the  movies  serve  an  im¬ 
portant  need  in  the  modem  social 
scheme. 

There  are  many  other  instances.  A 
otchline  will  get  over  the  thought  that 
“e  movies  are  encoimaging  good 
rouac;  or  that  this  picture  is  almost 
^uivalent  to  a  world- torir  for  the 
^vel-hungry,  or  a  phrase  that  em¬ 
phasizes  how  the  movies  are  tvuming 
™  finest  literature  and  best 
roodem  writers  for  story  material, 
etc,  etc. 

^  December,  the  movie  ads  blos- 
sora  out  with  copy  on  “Shop  early, 
.  and  enjoy  yourself  at  the 
ovies.  ’  Or  “Come  downtown  today 


— never  such  a  variety  of  special 
Christmas  merchandise  at  the  stores 
and  never  such  preholiday  shows  at 
Loew’s.”  The  live  theatre  is  constant¬ 
ly  looking  for  ways  to  “institutional¬ 
ize”  itself  in  relation  to  its  neighbors 
and  local  conditions. 

The  movies  pioneered  in  cooling 
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plant  installations  and  did  an  out¬ 
standing  job  in  selling  air-condition¬ 
ing  to  their  public. 

Massaqat  in  Daily  Copy 

Rarely  do  these  campaigns  take  the 
form  of  large  individual  ads  as  is  the 
practice  of  most  “public  relations” 
campaigns.  Instead  ^e  message  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  regular  daily  copy 
or  in  slogans  or  top-pieces  over  the 
regular  ads.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  the 
daily  repetition  that  makes  the  mes¬ 
sage  effective. 

Possibly,  there  are  some  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry  problems  which  might 
be  solved  through  use  of  direct  in¬ 
stitutional  copy  of  the  traditional  type. 
However,  the  cinema  industry  is  for¬ 
tunate,  so  far,  in  not  being  confronted 
by  any  great  public  dissatisfaction. 

Many  —  if  not  most  —  institutional 
campaigns  are  defensive.  Those  im¬ 
pressive  “public  relations”  ads  often 
appear  only  after  something  has  gone 
wrong,  or  threatens  to  go  wrong,  with 
the  advertiser’s  public  relations — 
labor  difficulties,  price  justification, 
clashes  with  competition,  etc. 

It  may  be  just  a  coincidence,  but 
it  seems  that  many  of  these  “public 
relations”  advertising  campaigns  come 
from  companies  or  industries  that  are 
not  regular  newspaper  advertisers. 
Perhaps  the  movies’  plan  of  constant 
“pecking  away”  through  newspaper 
ads  might  do  a  job  for  other  industries 
dealing  with  masses  of  consumers. 

So  far — probably  due  to  a  lot  of 
level-headed  thinking  for  which  no¬ 
body  gets  credit — the  movie  business 
has  not  had  to  explain  itself  to  its 
public.  Customer  dissatisfaction 


usually  traces  to  a  matter  of  quality 
or  retail  price,  or  both.  Movies  started 
as  a  low-priced  entertainment 
medium  for  the  millions.  Through  the 
foresight  of  a  majority  of  its  leaders, 
the  industry  has  stuck  to  that  target. 
As  a  result,  the  great  mass-audience 
for  whom  movies  are  made  still  seems 
to  feel  the  average  entertainment  value 
is  in  line  with  the  cost  of  admissions. 
In  fact,  it’s  still  a  bargain.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  15,000  theatres  still  have 
amazingly  low  prices. 

Two  years  ago  the  industry  met 
an  exceptional  situation  with  a  na¬ 
tionwide  institutional  campaign.  For 
a  few  months  during  the  summer, 
there  was  a  dearth  of  “big”  pictures. 
Many  that  had  been  planned  as  “big” 
turned  out  disappointingly.  At  that 
time,  the  country  was  feeling  a  bad 
slump  in  all  businesses.  Movies  shared 
in  the  drooping  curves.  That  combi¬ 
nation  of  circumstances  brought  about 
a  mobilization  of  the  industry — pro¬ 
duction,  distribution  and  exhibition 
divisions — into  a  fall  campaign  launch¬ 
ing  “Motion  Pictures  Greatest  Year.” 
A  million  dollar  fund  was  subscribed. 
Daily  newspapers  got  virtually  all  of 
the  paid  advertising. 

Campaign  Achievad  Its  Aims 

The  showmen  knew  they  would 
have  a  good  lineup  of  pictures  for 
the  new  season  so  they  had  more  than 
an  institutional  idea  to  sell.  The  cam¬ 
paign,  directed  by  Howard  Dietz,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer,  achieved  its  aims.  It  did  much 
to  dispel  any  feeling  that  the  indus¬ 
try  was  ignoring  the  public  or  inten¬ 
tionally  trying  to  cram  inferior  enter¬ 
tainment  down  the  moviegoers’ 
throats.  The  ad  campaign  indicated 
that  the  industry  had  a  conscience; 
was  aware  of  its  responsibUities  to 
the  public;  and  earnestly  doing  a  job 
to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

The  campaign  was  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  by  Ae  public,  several  million 
theatregoers  taking  part  in  the  con¬ 
tests  and  other  features  of  the  plan. 
The  great  majority  of  publishers  and 
editors  seemed  to  appreciate  what 
the  industry  was  trying  to  do  and 
responded  in  friendly,  favorable  man¬ 
ner. 

However,  like  everything  else  in  this 
unpredictable  business  of  ours,  there 
were  some  unexpected  minor  reper¬ 
cussions  which  illustrate  the  peculiar 
natime  of  our  public  relations  prob¬ 
lem  as  compared  to  those  of  other 
industries. 

One  laughable  slant  on  the  cam¬ 
paign,  which  several  ssmdicated  col¬ 
umnists  used  to  fill  their  newspaper 
columns,  was  that  the  motion  pictiire 
industry  was  pretty  silly  to  spend 
$1,000,000  on  advertising.  It  would 
do  much  better,  the  boys  wrote,  if  it 
spent  that  money  to  make  better  pic¬ 
tures! 

The  movie  people  are  rather  thick- 
skinned  and  were  not  entirely  dis¬ 
couraged,  even  though  some  of  those 
funny  coliunns  appeared  in  the  same 
papers  that  were  running  the  “pub¬ 
lic-relations”  ads. 


(Aside;  That  million  dollars — just 
in  case  they’re  still  worrying  alraut 
it — if  spread  over  the  combined  an¬ 
nual  output  of  Hollywod  studios  could, 
obviously,  have  no  appreciable  effect 
on  pictrire  quality.  And  Hollywood 
has  made  some  mighty  fine  pictures 
without  that  million!) 

All  of  which,  I  imagine,  could  only 
happen  to  the  movie  industry.  For¬ 
tunately,  this  type  of  criticism  was 
isolated  and  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  favorable  reactions  of  press 
and  public. 

’’Goldfish  Bowl  Existence” 

The  movie  business,  unlike  many, 
has  a  goldfish  bowl  existence.  The 
public  knows  all  about  it— or  thinks 
it  does.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
niovie-going  pleasure  to  assume  the 
privilege  of  criticism — from  the 
heroine’s  gown  on  the  screen  to  the 
cashier’s  smile  at  the  boxoffice.  A 
ticket  of  admission,  to  many,  seems 
to  include  a  lien  on  the  theatre.  TTiat’s 
a  healthy  relationship  between  a  re¬ 
tailer  and  his  cash  customers.  Also, 
boxoffice-contact  with  the  public  en¬ 
ables  the  theatreman — and  the  studio 
— to  keep  in  touch  with  the  shifting 
customer  likes  and  dislikes.  The  im¬ 
portant  dislikes  can  be  quickly  met. 
And  the  best  way  to  let  the  public 
know  about  it  is  through  the  daily 
amusement  page  ad  which  can  cover 
all  phases  of  the  business — from  the 
appeal  of  the  picture,  to  opening  times 
of  shows,  to  “cool  comfort,”  “bargain 
prices”  and  all  other  phases  of  “public 
relations.” 

Movie  theatre  ads  have  long  been 
the  despair  of  expert  ad  writers  of  the 
commercial  fields.  They  lack  dignity, 
they  lack  format,  they  are  over- 
exuberant,  they  hit  a  low  mental- 
appeal,  etc.  But  they  seem  to  be 
doing  the  job! 

Like  the  more  successful  producers, 
the  movie  ad  writers  seem  to  keep 
their  eye  on  the  target — the  mass  mar¬ 
ket.  A^ile  many  may  think  that  the 
so-called  “publicity”  is  doing  the  pub¬ 
lic-relations  job  for  the  cinema,  in 
my  opinion  it  really  is  being  done  by 
the  good,  old  reliable  daily  news¬ 
paper  ads. 

■ 

Public  Relations  Ad 
By  Int'l  Harvester 

International  Harvester  Company  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  31,  will  place  the  first  of 
what  may  prove  to  be  a  series  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertisements  in  five 
newspapers,  the  Davenport  (la.) 
Times  and  the  Democrat,  Moline  Dis¬ 
patch,  Rock  Island  Argus,  and  East 
Moline  Herald.  The  company  has 
large  plants  in  all  these  cities.  'The 
large-size  copy,  addressed  ‘To  AJl 
Our  Neighbors  by  the  Mighty  Missis¬ 
sippi,”  tells  of  the  expansion  of  the 
company’s  plants  in  the  various  com¬ 
munities,  of  new  payrolls  and  new 
trade.  It  concludes  by  offering  the 
company’s  thanks  and  good  wishes  to 
its  employes,  its  customers  and  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Commenting  upon  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  Dale  Cox,  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  company,  said  the 
public  reaction  to  the  ad  will  be  stud¬ 
ied  to  determine  whether  a  regular 
campaign  will  be  decided  upon. 

“We  plan  to  more  or  less  feel  our 
way  in  this  matter,  gaining  experi¬ 
ence  as  we  go  along,”  he  said. 

■ 

CHICAGO  AD  AWARDS 

Chicago,  Dec.  26 — E.  R.  Richer,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Hart,  Schaffner 
&  Marx,  is  chairman  of  a  Chicago 
Federation  Advertising  Club  Awards 
Committee  to  determine  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  advertising  created  in  Chi¬ 
cago  during  1939.  Awards  will  be 
announced  March  21. 
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Dailies  Help  Life  Insurance 
Tell  Its  Story  of  Service 


DURING  the  past  several  years,  busi¬ 
ness  and  businessmen  have  been 
discussing  and  learning  the  meaning 
of  public  relations;  many  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  this  preliminary  phase  \mtil 
today  we  are  hearing  what  business 
is  doing  in  recognition  of  its  public 
responsibility. 

There  is  no  magic  formula  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of 
public  goodwill.  This  is  done,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  by  living  such  a  business  life 
that  we  create  goodwill.  Then  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  tell  the  public 
what  we  do  by  presenting  the  facts  ef 
our  business  life.  If  these  facts  are 
honest  and  interesting,  they  will  help 
to  make  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  public. 

Public  Acceptance  Net  Approval 

Since  it  is  widely  accepted  today 
that  the  practice  of  good  public  re¬ 
lations  by  all  business  is  vitally  neces¬ 
sary,  the  next  logical  step  is  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  problems  being  faced  to¬ 
day  and  what  is  being  done  toward 
their  solution.  Because  of  its  im¬ 
portance  to  all  of  us,  I  shall  discuss 
some  of  the  fxmdamentals  of  life  in¬ 
surance  public  relations. 

Life  insxmance  is  no  different  from 
any  other  business.  It  has  the  same 
responsibility,  for  it  is  a  great  social 
and  economic  force  in  American  life. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  ideas  in  the  United  States. 
Surveys  show  that  96%  of  the  people 
believe  in  it.  We  must  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  confuse  this  public 
acceptance  with  public  approval. 
Rather  we  must  try  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  public  desire,  and  then  meet  that 
desire,  because  by  this  process  of 
clarification  many  of  the  misimder- 
standings  are  brought  to  light  and 
placed  in  their  proper  perspective. 

Because  of  the  universal  acceptance 
of  life  insurance,  its  importance  in 
our  social  and  economic  lives,  life 
insurance  management  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibility  in  giving  to 
its  policyholders  and  the  public  in 
general  Ae  clearest  possible  interpre¬ 
tation  and  understanding  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  in  which  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  such  a  big  stake. 

Insurance  Great  Social  Force 
When  we  discuss  the  economic  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  premiums  collected  each  year, 
amoimting  to  approximately  5  to  6% 
of  the  national  income,  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part,  especially  when  these 
yearly  sums  are  accumulated  into  a 
reserve  fund  of  28  billion  dollars, 
which  is  a  great  stabilizing  influence 
on  the  business  and  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  nation;  and  also  when  we 
interpret  it  as  the  backlog  of  Ameri¬ 
can  thrift  and  the  foremost  S3mibol 
of  the  American  desire  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  future  and  attain  se¬ 
curity  through  personal  initiative  and 
enterprise. 

Furthermore,  when  we  consider  the 
social  significance  of  life  insurance 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  security 


Necessary  That  Public  Understands  It  os  Great 
Social  Force,  Soys  Life  Institute  Head  .  .  . 
Newspapers  Best  Avenue  of  Approach 

By  HOLGAR  J.  JOHNSON 

President.  Institute  of  life  Insurance 


provided  for  the  family  when  the 
breadwinner  is  taken  away,  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  possibility  of  the  family 
becoming  a  public  responsibility  \inder 
such  conditions,  or  when  the  older 
man  is  removed  from  active  business 
life  by  retirement  or  obsolescence, 
and  has  available  some  income 


Holgar  J.  Johnson 


through  his  share  in  this  great  fund, 
or  when,  in  time  of  financial  emer¬ 
gency,  that  reserve  serves  as  a  cushion 
for  readjustment,  we  get  some  picture 
of  the  part  being  played  by  Ae  in¬ 
stitution  of  life  insurance  as  a  great 
social  force  in  relation  to  the  public 
as  a  whole. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  these 
things  are.  It  is  important  that  we 
interpret  them  to  the  public  and  to 
the  policyholders.  Any  institution  of 
the  magnitude  of  life  insurance,  which 
touches  the  lives  of  practically  all  the 
nation’s  families,  must  be  doubly  care¬ 
ful  that  it  does  everything  possible  to 
fit  into  the  public  attitude  and  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  true  understanding  of  itself,  for 
even  though  an  institution  performs 
superbly  and  lives  a  good  life,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  public  imderstands 
that  such  is  the  case. 

Thus,  any  public  relations  program 
must  have  as  a  guiding  force  the 
translating  of  its  actions  on  the  basis 
of  public  interest  rather  than  sales, 
although  ultimately  sales  will  be  af¬ 
fected  on  the  basis  of  what  any  busi¬ 
ness  does  in  the  public  interest. 

Following  up  the  thought  that  life 
insurance  does  live  a  good  life — to 
whom  must  it  tell  that  story,  and 
how? 

I  have  pointed  out  that  life  insur¬ 
ance  affects  practically  all  of  our  fami¬ 
lies  in  America.  One  out  of  every 
two  persons  owns  life  insurance. 
When  we  coimt  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries,  approximately  100,000,- 
000  persons  have  a  direct  interest  in 
life  insurance.  This  is  more  than 
twice  the  number  voting  in  the  1936 


Presidential  election.  Accordingly, 
the  story  of  life  insurance  must  be 
told  to  practically  the  entire  nation. 

There  is  one  great  force  immedi¬ 
ately  at  command — the  168,000  active 
life  imderwriters  who  make  an  esti¬ 
mated  200,000,000  contacts  with  the 
public  in  a  year’s  time.  Their  con¬ 
duct  and  relations  with  the  people 
must  continue  to  be  such  that  it  is 
evidence  that  life  instirance  lives  a 
good  life. 

Newspapers  Best  Medium 

In  reaching  out  to  its  audience  life 
insurance  must  realize  that  its  people 
live  in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet 
in  every  state  of  the  nation  and  that 
it  mtist  utilize  a  medium  that  goes 
regularly  into  their  homes  and  is  an 
absorbing  part  of  their  daily  lives. 
To  my  mind,  the  nation’s  daily  news¬ 
papers  offer  an  outstanding  avenue 
of  approach. 

A  start  has  been  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  During  the  week  of  Oct.  23,  the 
Committee  for  the  Annual  Message  of 
Life  Insurance  very  wisely  concen¬ 
trated  its  advertising  appropriation 
in  daily  papers,  using  770  journals 
with  a  circulation  of  ^,000,000  in  444 
cities  of  approximately  58,000,000 
population. 

This  campaign  was  based  on  the  idea 
of  building  better  public  understand¬ 
ing.  It  told  a  story  of  life  insurance 
which  essentially  is  a  simple  story. 
It  did  not  deal  in  figures  of  astro¬ 
nomical  proportions  but  broke  them 
down  to  show  how  life  insurance 
benefits  thousands  of  individuals 
every  day  in  the  year.  While  in  1938 
the  companies  paid  out  and  credited 
some  $2,600,000,000  to  beneficiaries 
and  policyholders,  the  advertising 
broke  this  down  by  \ising  the  case 
history  method:  showing  how  some 
60%  of  the  money  went  out  to  the 
living  in  the  form  of  endowments,  an¬ 
nuities,  etc.,  as  well  as  going  to  help 
families  that  had  lost  their  breadwin¬ 
ner. 

The  recognition  of  its  public  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  not  a  new  something 
that  life  insurance  companies  have 
just  discovered.  Individually  the 
companies  have  been  working  in  the 
public  interest  ever  since  the  first  com¬ 
pany  was  organized. 

Public  Responsibility  Recognized 

Life  insurance  was  one  of  the  first 
businesses  to  publish  complete  finan¬ 
cial  statements;  its  collection  of  mass 
mortality  statistics  has  been  of  great 
help  to  preventive  medicine  in  fight¬ 
ing  diseases;  the  companies  have  con¬ 
stantly  worked  toward  changing, 
broadening  and  liberalizing  their  con¬ 
tracts  to  meet  public  desires  and 
needs;  they  have  encouraged  policy¬ 
holders  to  make  use  of  company  fa¬ 
cilities  for  conserving  the  proceeds  of 
policies  and  paying  them  out  in  pe¬ 
riodic  installments  instead  of  having 
to  take  the  money  in  one  lump  sum 
and  facing  the  subsequent  danger  of 
not  being  able  to  manage  it  properly. 

These  things,  however,  have  been 
done  individually  by  the  companies  in 


recognition  of  their  public  resDon* 
bility. 

Along  with  other  business,  howevs 
the  management  of  life  insurance  ha 
come  to  the  realization  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  acting  in  the  public  interest 
the  public  must  know  that  this  is  1*. 
ing  done.  Accordingly,  in  January  of 
this  year,  85  leading  companies  fonnej 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  to 
“make  available  accurate  infonnatb: 
regarding  the  natiu*e  and  function  d 
legal  reserve  life  insurance  companies: 
to  study  the  service  performed  lij 
such  companies  to  the  end  of  render¬ 
ing  the  greatest  possible  public  ser¬ 
vice  and  to  perform  othe.  such  ser¬ 
vices  as  will  lead  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  life  in¬ 
surance.” 

Thus,  while  the  Institute  apparentir 
is  an  instrument  of  the  companies, 
having  been  created  by  them,  h  is 
really  a  representative  of  the  public 
its  true  function  is  to  act  as  a  U 
between  the  public  and  the  com¬ 
panies,  It  must  constantly  be  seard- 
ing  for  new  ways  of  serving  the  pub¬ 
lic,  informing  the  companies  as  to  de 
public’s  desires,  and  informing  & 
people  that  their  desires  are  beiri 
served. 

This  will  involve  numerous  actiri- 
ties.  Newspaper  advertising  plays  a 
important  part;  another  function  is 
to  collect  facts  about  the  life  insurance 
business  and  become  a  soiuce  of  ac¬ 
curate  information  for  editors,  writen 
and  the  public. 

Life  insurance  is  simply  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  the  public  has  used  to 
provide  for  its  own  financial  future 
and  to  help  complete  the  finanda! 
plans  of  the  individual;  it  is  oneoftbe 
greatest  forces  for  helping  the  in¬ 
dividual  create  funds  and  conserve 
them. 

This,  basically,  is  the  story  that  life 
insurance  has  to  tell  the  public  and 
it  is  a  job  to  be  done  not  in  one,  two 
or  five  years’  time,  but  day  in  and 
day  out. 

■ 

Journal  Has  Campaign 
To  Sell  Kansas  City 

In  the  wake  of  the  political  up¬ 
heaval  in  Kansas  City,  the  Kanxi 
City  Journal,  under  the  slogan,  “Gu 
Kansas  City,”  is  conducting  a  d^ 
first  page  series  devoted  to  “selliSf 
Kansas  City  back  to  America." 

The  column,  under  that  slogan  and 
a  sketch  of  a  traffic  light  with  t» 
green  on,  is  being  written  by  Walt? 
G.  Keren,  fonnerly  Jefferson  City  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Journal. 

In  conjunction  with  the  move  O-' 
ville  S.  McPherson  is  having  as  bs 
guest  on  the  Journal’s  radio  static 
KCMO,  each  Sunday  afternoon,  “w 
man  of  the  week,”  a  business  leadc 
selected  for  interviews  in  the  intereS 
of  Kansas  City. 

A  special  edition  of  the  Journal  w* 
be  published  Dec.  31,  telling  the  ^ 
of  Kansas  City’s  real  greatness  and  P' 
tended  to  counteract  the  unfavoraht 
publicity  and  comment  which  the  ps-- 
year  has  seen.  The  Journal  is  pni'" 
ing  coupons  for  advance  orders  ® 
that  edition. 

■ 

EXPANDS  AD  CAMPAIGN 

Announcement  of  an  augme^ 
advertising  program  on  Auto-U® 
Spark  Plugs  was  made  by  ^ 
Nealon,  general  sales 
merchandising  division  of  He^ 
Auto-Lite  Company,  Toledo,  dum 
last  week’s  convention  of 
motive  Service  Industries,  at  Chiw^ 
The  account  is  handled  by  the  ^  ' 
office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Inc.  Ne  ^ 
papers  will  come  in  for  a  fair  share 
the  appropriations. 


OR  DECEMBER  3  0.  1939 
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Thu  U  liilh*  Dianne  Rustic  and  her  doll.  Her  father,  Stanley 
RuMtic,  U  employed  at  the  Johnit-HanrilU'  factory  at  Hanrille,  S,  J, 
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Last  year,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  rec;uesfed  Johns-Manville  to  reprint  in  its 
1938  Public  Relations  Number  an  advertisement  entitled,  "8,000  Men  On  A 
Vacant  Lot."  Again,  this  year,  comes  r.  request  for  the  reproduction  of  a  J-M 
advertisement  entitled,  “Sleep  Peaceful!'/,  Little  Lady,"  which  is  reproduced  on 
this  page.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  advertisements  which  ate  being  printed 
regularly  in  locations  where  Johns-Manville  operates  plants  or  mines,  for 
Johns-Manville  believes  that  the  best,  most  authoritative-  way,  to  tell  its  own 
story  is  in  paid  advertising  space.  This  company  also  maintains  a  News  Bureau 
to  assist  those  newspapers  which  request  information  in  the  coverage  of  legitimate 
business  and  industrial  news  in  which  Johns-Manville  is  involved  Following  are 
some  of  the  newspapers  participating  in  Johns-Manville’s  paid  public  relations 
advertising  campaign; 

TIMES-TRIBUNE,  Alexandria.  Ind.  •  JOURNAL.  Manville,  N.  d.  •  RECORD.  Umpoc.  Calif. 
NEWS.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.  •  JEFFERSON  DEMOCRAT,  Marrero.  La.  •  NEWS,  Manviffe.  N.  J. 
BEACON-ADVERTISER,  Redwood  City,  Cafif.  •  STATE  CENTER  RECORD.  Bound  Brook.  N.  J. 
SOMERSET  MESSENQER-GAZEnE,  Somervilfe,  N.  J.  •  JEFFERSON  NEWS.  Marrero,  La. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  NEWS,  Raritan,  N.  J.  •  DAILY  HOME  NEWS,  New  Bruniwiek,  N.  J. 
DAILY  NEWS,  Alexandria,  Ind.  •  NEWS-SUN,  Wauketan,  III.  •  TELEGRAPH,  Nashua.  N.  H. 
LTMPARTIAL,  Nashua,  N.  H.  •  RECORD,  Sherbrooke,  Oue.  •  TRIBUNE,  Sherbrooke,  Oue. 
CHRONICLE,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  •  SOUTHSIDE  VIRGINIA  NEWS,  Palersburr,  Va. 
INDEPENDENT,  Pittsburi,  Calif.  •  TRIBUNE,  Redwood  City,  Calif.  •  GAZETTE,  Emporia,  Va. 
POST  DISPATCH,  Pittsburj,  CaKf.  •  SUSSEX-SURRCY  DISPATCH,  Waverly,  Va. 


Johns-Manville 


sleep  peacefully 
little  lady... 


In  America  you  net-rl  no  bomb-proof  Kheller,  no  ga»  mask,  no  jagged  Unes 
of  barbed  wire,  no  tramping,  war-weary  soldiers  to  protect  you  as  you  rest. 

And,  more  im|turtant  still,  you  are  to  grow  up  in  a  land  of  freedom,  where 
you  ran  think,  art,  work,  vote  anti  worship  as  you  choose. 

Here  our  chief  concern  is  not  the  creation  of  instruments  of  death  and  op¬ 
pression.  but  the  upbuilding  of  a  nation  of  (leareful  industry  which,  through 
unham|>ered  initiative,  has  given  us  greater  comforts  and  security  than  are 
available  to  residents  of  any  other  nation  in  the  worltl. 


Two  mem  making  roofing  with  the  aid  of  a  flothet 
wringer  rtarted  iolkm*- Vanrill#  $t  yeart  ago. 
Today  there  are  more  than  lOjOOO  J  H  fohhoUera. 


But  such  a  heritage  as  yours,  little  lady,  must  ever  be  protected  from  those 
who  would  take  away  our  right  to  think  and  work  out  our  own  lives  in  onr 
own  way. 

Among  the  staunchest  defenders  of  your  liherty  are  the  newspapers  of  the 
nation,  ever  vigilant  uniler  their  own  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press. 

On  this  sixtieth  anniversary  of  its  service  to  the  nation,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  salute 
one  of  these  sentinels  of  defense  —  the  New  Brunswick  DAILY  HOME  NEWS. 


Manvtile.  .\rw  .lersey 
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Airlines’  Ads  Teaching  Public 
“It  Pays  to  Fly”  Says  Crory  STSlslSt 

newspaper  advertising  of  the  individ- 

Industry  Used  1,600,000  Lines  in  Newspapers  increased  their  newspaper 

_  _  -  -  _  T  .  » .  twi  ^  industry  campaign  got  unde: 

In  1939  .  .  .  Joint  Air  Transport  Campaign  to  way. 


m  1303  .  .  .  joini  Air  ironspon  v^ampoign  lo  way. 

The  airlines,  even  before  they  legal. 

Continue  in  1940  .  .  .  New  Safety  Era  ly  became  public  carriers,  sensed  tbe 

public  relations  advantages  of  and 
made  available  numerous  fariiwj^ 

p  Tjfi'Q^TrN  /^Dlipv  privileges  which  have  pron^ 

3y  favorable  public  reaction.  These  b- 

Vice-President  in  Charge  ol  Traffic,  United  Air  Lines  elude  optional  routings  so  that  a  pas. 

senger  may  enjoy  two  different  routes 

,  ,  j  ,  ,  1  in  nnn  1  uu  s^d  Still  have  the  advantage  of  i 

IN  1939  the  air  transport  industry  of  trains,  steamers,  and  buses  have  al-  agency  ask  2,000  people,  how  many  trip  fare  Liberal  ston-ove 

the  United  States  has  had  its  great-  ways  been  subject  to  occasional  mis-  fatalities  on  all  transport  airlines  were  privileges  Meals  included  in  the  fan 
est  year.  Its  growth  is  reflected  in  haps  because  no  form  of  transporta-  there  in  the  United  States  in  1938?”  which  enable  the  airlines  to  adve 
every  index  such  as  traffic,  employ-  tion  has  ever  been  or  is  immune.  The  average  answer  which,  obvi-  “Your  fare  includes  meal  sen 

ment  and  financial.  The  comment  of  Col.  John  Stillwell  ously,  was  based  on  something  the  5  ^.1’.  .<*t  tinnine”  rule  The  airli-J 


By  HAROLD  CRARY 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Traffic,  United  Air  Lines 


every  index  such  as  traffic,  employ 
ment  and  financial. 


iwe  in  the  Umted  States  in  enable  the  airlines  to  adve- 

The  averap  answer  which,  obin-  ..your  fare  includes  meal  serv- 


“No  tipping”  rule.  The  airliat 


This  year  airlines  of  the  United  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Na-  person  had  heard  or  read,  revealed  management  insists  that  the  m. 


States  will  fly  880,000,000  passenger-  tional  Safety  Council,  is  noteworthy:  that  air  travel  was  five  times  less  safe  gloves  treat  nasseneers  as  “a  euesfj 


miles  as  compared  with  635,000,000  in  “From  all  records  available  it  seems  than  it  actually  is.  Stated  otherwise,  Uj^gi.  which  has  unquestionahh 


1938.  They  will  transport  13,000,000 
poimds  of  express  compared  with  9,- 
452,000  poimds  in  1938,  and  27,000,000 
pounds  of  air  mall,  a  substantial  gain 
over  the  previous  year.  After  record¬ 
ing  losses  at  the  rate  of  over  two  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually  for  seven  years, 
the  calendar  year  of  1939  will  show 
the  air  transport  industry  is  operating 
at  a  slight  profit. 

1939  Upsurge  Explained 

What  has  caused  this  upsurge  of 
1939?  There  are  several  explanations. 
A  vivid  way  to  show  the  change  is  to 
turn  the  clock  back  ten  years. 

In  1930  a  widely  quoted  economist 
wrote  an  article  for  a  traffic  publica¬ 
tion  in  which  he  made  these  state¬ 
ments:  “Air  transportation  today 

(1929)  has  the  advantage  of  speed — 
80  to  135  miles  an  hour.  This  speed 
is  desired  by  the  ‘thrill  seeker’  but 
also  used  for  emergencies  both  for 
travelers  and  shipments  of  urgently 
needed  goods.”  He  then  added,  sig¬ 
nificantly,  that  “general  statements 
concerning  safety  of  airplane  travel 
made  by  aviation  enthusiasts  have  lit- 


the  man  on  the  ^reet  sadly  under-  brought  passengers’  good  will  to  & 
estimates  the  safety  of  air  travel  and  gjj.  carriers 
his  wife  is  even  more  misinformed. 

The  next  objection  was  “It  costs  too  Soles  Resistance  Lessening 

much.”  Another  survey  showed  that  The  airline  management  insists  c 


2,000  business  men  believed  air  travel  “courtesy.”  The  airlines  have  on  th 


cost  35%  more  than  it  does.  whole  a  very  personable  group  of  em-  | 

Obviously,  publishers  will  say,  “All  ployes  and  they  fit  well  into  the  dvic 
right,  you  fellows  have  a  selling  job  clubs,  trade  organizations  and  public 
to  do  on  safety  and  air  travel  costs.”  groups  where  airlines  can  do  an  im- 
The  airlines  admit  that  responsi-  portant  public  relations  job. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  era  of  1930  to 
How  well  have  they  been  meeting  1940  was  the  period  in  which  air 
the  sales  resistance  of  a  new  industry  transportation  got  its  “feet  on  the 
which  from  tlie  passenger  standpoint  ground”  and  passed  from  the  age  of 
has  been  “on  its  way”  six  or  seven  romance  to  a  definite  indispensable 
years  with  introduction  of  modem  part  of  this  nation’s  scheme  of  trans¬ 
equipment.  portation  and  communication. 

In  1930  the  airlines  carried  14,700  The  next  decade,  1940-1950,  holds 
passengers;  in  1938,  1,500,000.  In  1939  real  promise.  Although  I  have  bees 
they  will  carry  1,800,000.  To  show  with  United  Air  Lines  in  a  sales  ca- 
their  confidence  in  the  future  the  air-  pacity  for  more  than  ten  years  and 
lines  of  the  United  States  have  placed  should  have  a  good  general  pictured 
orders  for  815,000,000  to  $20,000,000  the  industry,  I  am  not  bold  enough  to 
worth  of  new  airplanes,  engines,  etc.,  look  into  the  crystal  ball  and  predict 
for  delivery  in  1940.  United  Air  Lines,  how  many  people  will  fly  in  the  year 
for  instance,  believes  enough  in  the  1950.  But  I  do  know  that  the  up- 
future  to  place  an  order  for  ten  four-  surge  which  the  industry  witnessed  is 


Harold  Crary 


1950.  But  I  do  know  that  the  up¬ 
surge  which  the  industry  witnessed  is 


tie  meaning.”  He  quoted  figures  to  gofe  to  sav  that  this  is  the  greatest  forty-passenger,  1314  hour  1939  proves  definitely  that  the  day  is 

1  At  .  A  -ennA  _ 1 _ 3  1 _ _  ^  V  .  .  -  Artncf-f A-AAoef  Qii*<kAv<  Tiff 1 _ ...1 _ _ 1 _ _ •_!. _ _  i,, 


show  that  in  1928  there  had  been  a  increase  in  safety  of  any  class  of  ^^^st-to-coast  Super  Mainliners  for  here  when  sales  resistance  is  less  thas 
passenger  fatality  for  each  805,000  passenger  service  for  any  similar  pe-  ^  Each  plane  wUl  cost  ever  before.  More  people  are  riddini 

plane-miles  and  each  1,500,000  pas-  ^iod  in  the  history  of  transportation  in  $3n,000.  themselevs  of  the  unwarranted  av«- 

senger  -  miles  flown  on  scheduled  ^be  United  States.”  Yet,  the  public  ,  farsighted  are  the  airlines  in  sion  to  a  form  of  transportation  whicn 

planes.  He  also  pointed  out  that  air-  bas  not  caught  up  in  it’s  appraisals  their  public  relations?  “takes  your  feet  off  the  ground.”  ^ 

line  fares  were  twice  as  much  as  rail-  .^^bh  this  new  era  of  safety— certainly  h  ort^ately,  this  is  a  new  industry,  industry  is  approaching  a  period  whK 


roads’  first-class  tariffs.  a  public  relations  job  for  the  industry.  airunes  nave  oeen  aoie  to  the  two  million  passengers  earner 

Let’s  contrast  that  1929  statement  xhe  above  means  that  the  airlines  in  from  older  forms  of  transporta-  in  1939  wUl  be  simply  the  adv^ 

of  the  economist,  who  did  not  look  merchandising  their  product  have  in  ®  things  which  work  best  and  guard  of  general  use  of  the  airplane 

very  accurately  into  the  future,  with  years  (a)  more  than  doubled  their  ^  certain  practices  which  by  in  the  decade  just  ahead, 
the  aviation  picture  as  we  enter  1940.  speed;  (b)  cut  their  fares  nearly  in  trial  and  error  method  have  not  responsibilitv  is  with  the  air- 

Speed — 85-135  miles  per  hour  has  half-  fcl  more  than  doubled  the  air  Promoted  good  public _  relations  in  thp nub- 


and  the  airlines  have  been  able  to  the  two  million  passengers  carriei 


Speed— 85-135  miles  per  hour  has  half;  (c)  more  than  doubled  the  air  Promoiea  gooa  puoiic  relations  m  imes  to  do  a  iob  of  educating  the  pub- 
given  way  to  180-200  nul^  I^r  hour.  network  in  the  number  of  cities  T'^hermore,  the  ii;”  ^JaVtask  thrffidusfry  m  be 


twice  as  much  as  raU,  plane  fares  to-  necting,  fast,  economical  air  trans-  «Peraiea  oy  comparatively  young  men  ^  relations  whether  it 

day  closely  approximate  first-class  port  system  which  at  the  end  of  ten  very  sales-mmded  and  receptive  to  be  with  the  prLs,  the  communities  it 
rail  travel  costs.  years  is  blessed,  as  the  decade  closes  cas.  serves  or  the  governmental  bodie 

Safety— Instead  of  one  fatality  for  .^^h  (d)  an  outstanding  record  for  Us*d  1.600.000  Lines  in  Dailies  in  '39  which’ regulate  it.  An  airplane  is » 
each  805,000  plane-miles  and  each  dependability.  The  romance  thrown  One  example  is  the  substantial  vol-  longer  a  piece  of  machinery  in  ^ 

1,500,000  passenger  -  miles,  air  frans-  around  aviation,  however,  is  like  a  ume  of  newspaper  and  magazine  space  sky _ it  represents  a  real  business  witk 

portation  in  1939  set  an  international  double-edged  sword— a  blessing  be-  used,  particularly  newspaper  linage  real  sales  and  public  relation  respon- 

safety  ^ord.  For  the  calendar  year  cause  much  that  is  written  about  avia-  as  well  as  other  forms  of  promotional  sibUities. 

the  airlines  hare  flown  more  than  600,-  does  stimulate  interest  in  air  material.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

000,000  passenger-miles  and  72,000,000  travel;  a  handicap  because  that  feel-  the  airlines  in  1939  purchased  an  esti-  " 

plane-miles,  and  carried  1,500,000  pas-  j^g  of  romance  has  sometimes  in  some  mated  1,600,000  lines  of  newspaper  ad-  NEW  1940  AD  PLAN 

sengers  without  injury  to  a  person,  quarters  made  the  airline  industry  the  vertising,  and  newspaper  space  sellers  ^ 

In  1939  the  airlines  have  a  340%  in-  victim  of  over-dramatization  of  the  could  profitably  compare  that  with  E.  W.  Marvin,  advertising  man^ 


I 


I 


Fortunately,  this  is  a  new  industry,  industry  is  approaching  a  period  whs 


crease  in  safety  record  over  any  pre-  occasional  airline  mishaps  of  the  past,  what  is  purchased  by  other  forms  of  bhe  Florida  Citrus  Comnuss® 

iroaT-  T  :i _ _ _ _ _ _ _  rrn _ _ ,  ,  T  Fla  that  tW 


vious  year. 

New  Era  of  Air  Safety 


Like  any  industry  the  airlines  have  transportation.  "Uiey  would  find  that  announced  in  Lakeland,  Fla.,  that  t» 
surveyed  sales  resistance.  Out  of  a  the  airlines,  based  on  the  yardstick  of  commission  will  si)end  $500,000  mo 


itraiautitvc.  wui.  va  o  uic  uasea  on  me  yarOStlCK  Ot  vv/iioiAxooAw*  saliva 

stated  in  another  way,  the  airlines  dozen  surveys  made  by  the  airlines  capital  investment,  number  of  pas-  campaign  to  promote  sales  of  W 


in  the  United  States  operated  so  safely  themselves  and  others  independently,  sengers  carried,  and  cities  served,  canned  and  fresh  fruit  during  iJ^ 
and  with  such  dependability  in  1939  comes  this  figure:  70%  of  the  people  have  spent  in  newspaper  advertising  Mr.  Marvin  said  in  years  past 


that  a  passenger  could  since  the  last  who  do  not  fly  stay  on  the  ground  be-  an  amount  which,  judged  by  other  commission  had  spent  $250,000  on  se^ 

oAAi/lonf  AniiiVA-  “afraiH  tn  flv”  for  two  tranerborf  cfr/Mtrtc  /^AfinifAUr  TbroTnofion  ramnaiffnS  lOf  ^ 


accident  have  completed  the  equiva-  cause  they  are  “afraid  to  fly,”  for  two  transport  groups,  definitely  relieves  arate  promotion  campaigns  lor 

lent  of  240,000  trips  between  New  reasons:  (a)  this  is  the  first  time  any  the  airlines  of  any  charge  that  they  two  types  of  product  and  trouble 

York  and  San  Francisco  without  in-  form  of  transportation  has  asked  peo-  are  “relying  on  publicity.”  been  experienced  in  timing  them,  t 

jury  or  fatality.  He  could  have  flown  pie  to  take  off  the  ground,  and  (b)  Another  example  of  farsighted  pub-  commission  December  14 

the  equivalent  of  40,000  trips  aroimd  because  of  things  they  have  heard  and  lie  relationship  of  the  airline  industry  the  combined  promotion 
the  world.  This  record  is  exceptional  read  about.  is  the  joint  industry  advertising  cam-  advertising  canned  and 

because  all  forms  of  transportation.  One  airline  had  its  advertising  paign  started  in  1939  and  to  be  con-  fruit. 
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Jind  to  give  that  position  meaning, 
right  now  bringing  our  own  prices  down 


we  are 


N  the  year  immediately  before  us, 
American  industry  must  face  a  special 
esponsibllity. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  taking  a  long- 
range  rather  than  a  short-range  view  of 
the  recovery  now  at  hand. 

If  that  recovery  is  to  be  durable— if  this 
country  is  really  to  go  forward— Industry 
peeds  to  set  itself  to  contribute  more 
jlargely  than  ever  to  the  economy  of  plenty 
|on  which  the  America  we  know  has  been 
huilt. 

That  is  no  easy  job— for  the  economy  of 
plenty  is  based  upon  lower— not  higher- 
prices,  on  more  and  better  things  at  lower 
prices  for  more  people. 

powerful  forces  are  at  this  time 
Iworking  the  other  way. 

Stimulated  by  war,  demand  for  raw  ma¬ 
terials  is  increasing.  Almost  inevitably 
prices  will  follow.  Since  August  this  year, 
raw  materials  as  a  group  have  advanced 
lose  to  l(K7c-many,  Including  rubber,  are 
as  much  as  25%. 

The  natural  tendency  will  be  for  prices 
to  rise-including  the  prices  of  “consumer 
toods,  the  products  the  public  buys  and 
OSes. 

Ir. 

his  is  the  responsibility— the  challenge 
American  industry  must  meet,  and  it 
rests  most  heavily  on  the  leaders  in  every 
beld. 


It  is  not  a  new  challenge-but  it  takes  on 
new  importance  now. 

Goodyear  has  sought  to  meet  it  in  the  past 
by  developing  a  wide  range  of  tires  to  fit 
every  pocketbook. 

Today,  it  undertakes  to  meet  it  by  bolder 
means. 

With  prices  of  crude  rubber  and  other 
materials  needed  in  tire  manufacture 
rising,  Goodyear  nevertheless  proposes 
to  enter  1940  with  definitely  lower  prices 
on  every  tire  this  company  makes. 

We  believe  the  reasons  enabling  these 
lower  prices  deserve  careful  examina¬ 
tion.  There  can  be  no  lasting  serviceabil¬ 
ity  to  the  public,  to  stockholders  or  to 
employes  in  prices  pared  at  the  risk  of  a 
company’s  economic  stability.  A  price  re¬ 
duction,  to  be  serviceable,  must  also  be 
sound. 

And  so,  months  ago,  we  addressed  our¬ 
selves  to  the  job  of  lowering  costs,  as  an 
essential  precursor  to  lowering  prices. 

The  first  step  was  to  take,  as  our  yard¬ 
stick  on  production  expense,  the  cost 
sheets  of  the  newest  and  most  efficient  of 
all  our  factories  throughout  the  country. 


With  those  figures  before  us,  we  aimed 
for  the  same^efficiency  in  all  our  plants. 

Next  we  took  a  look  at  administrative 
and  distribution  costs  —  streamlined  our 
sales  operations,  consolidated  branches 
and  depots,  realigned  territories— setting 
up  eight  major  bulk  distributing  centers, 
principally  in  plant  towns,  to  serve  the 
whole  United  States. 

It  wasn’t  a  simple  job  or  a  quick  one.  But 
when  it  was  finished,  its  thoroughness  can 
be  exampled  by  this  eloquent  fact: 

We  are  now  able  to  offer  the  public  the 
finest  “G-S"  All-Weather  tires  this  com¬ 
pany  has  ever  built,  at  prices  that  look 
like  five  years  ago. 

The  direct  advantages  of  this  move  to 
car  owners  are  apparent. 

But  the  indirect  advantages  are  equally 
impressive. 

With  lower  prices  should  come  Increased 
sales  for  more  than  20,000  Goodyear 
dealers— and  better  utilization  of  our  pro¬ 
ductive  resources  by  expanded  produc¬ 
tion,  with  all  that  means  in  Increased 
employment  in  Goodyear  tire  factories 
and  cotton  mills— a  stimulus  to  business 
all  along  the  line. 

^Jo  man  can  safely  forecast  the  future. 
Whether  events,  in  future  months,  may 
force  an  upward  revision  of  prices,  no 
one  can  say  with  authority  today. 

But  our  position  and  policy  are  clear. 
We  stand  for  prices  as  low  as  manufac¬ 
turing  efficiency,  economical  distribution 
and  raw  material  costs  permit— prices 
productive  of  wider  sales  and  wider  em¬ 
ployment. 

That  is  the  way  to  economic  stability, 
which  should  be  the  goal  of  every  respon¬ 
sible  business  leader  at  this  time. 
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Machinery  is  the  prolific  mother  of 
moss  invention,  of  moss  production,  of 
mass  distribution,  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion,  and  of  mass  consumption. 

Machinery  is  the  world's  hope  of  universal 
physical  well-being — of  social  security  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

By  saving  work,  it  makes  work,  creates 
wealth,  which  is  the  savings  (the  surplusage) 
of  work  and  the  father  of  jobs. 


The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  machine-made  prosperity. 

Unemployment  today  is  not  in  industries  in 
which  facilities  for  production  hove  been  in¬ 
creased  but  rather  the  reverse — ^in  industries 
where  technological  advancement  has  not  re¬ 
duced  prices  and  built  demand,  as  in  building 
construction  and  other  hond-croft  industries, 
and  in  durable  goods,  including  machinery  for 
the  mass  production  (leading  in  turn  to  mass 
distribution  and  mass  consumption)  of  better 


goods  and  new  goods  demanding  the  risk¬ 


taking  capital  that  has  not  been  made  avail¬ 
able  these  past  ten  years. 

Between  1899  and  1929  the  machinery  used 
in  American  factories  increased  331%  in  horse¬ 
power;  production  increased  200%;  output  per 
worker  68%;  wages  almost  500%.  Manufac¬ 
turing  industries  were  producing  three  times  as 
large  a  volume  of  goods  in  1929  as  in  1899. 
Per  capita  consumption  had  increased  95%- 

Increase  in  production  per  worker  boosted 
the  worker's  average  hourly  wage  from  25 
cents  in  1914  to  71  cents  in  1938. 

In  this  Machine  Age  200.000  American  fac¬ 
tories  pay  8.570.000  wage-earners  ten  billion 
dollars  and  produce  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  sixty-one  billions  otmually  (1937);  we  farm; 
lumber;  mine;  build;  handle  and  haul;  add  and 


subtract;  write,  illustrate  and  print;  travel;  do 


our  housework;  even  amuse  ourselves  largely 
with  time-,  labor-,  and  money-saving  machines. 

Accordingly  we  do  not  vmderestimate  the 
importance  of  the  5%  of  our  plants  that  build 
the  machines  and  machine-tools  that  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  mass  production  and  low  costs,  short 
hours,  and  high  wages  of  American  Industry 
and  the  comforts  of  American  home-life. 

In  1937,  12,762  factories  with  a  million  work¬ 
ers  earning  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars, 
produced  Machinery  to  the  value  of  $6,621,- 
445,000;  and  291  other  establishments,  with 
47,266  wage-earners  who  were  paid  $78,283,964, 
bought  raw  materials,  supplies,  fuel  and  energy 
to  the  amount  of  $77,825,389,  and  produced 
Machine  Tools  valued  at  $260,242,818. 

But  today  “much  of  our  plant  equipment  is 
outworn,  obsolete,  inefficient.  We  are  further 
behind  our  engineers,  scientists,  and  inventors 
in  our  actual  industrial  practices  than  ever 
before  in  our  history."  We  need  “additional 
capital  facilities,  replacement  at  the  rote  of 
$8,000,000,000  per  year,  to  develop  new  proc¬ 
esses  and  products  if  the  nation  is  to  resume 


industrial  progress." 

To  quote  Walter  Lippmonn:  “The  expansion 
of  industrial  plants,  the  construction  of  ma¬ 
chines.  the  making  of  tools  and  the  industrial 
training  of  young  men.  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  population." 

ARE  YOU  GUILTY  of  the  “inertia  and  com¬ 
placency"  that,  in  the  words  of  Dorothy  Thomp¬ 
son.  “prevent  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more 
abimdont  epoch  on  a  world-wide  scale"? 

Why  not  devote  some  small  part  of  your  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  to  dispelling  the  mass- 
misinformation  about  your  business  and  all 
business  that  will  not  let  Recovery  lift  its  head? 


NEWSPAPERS  go  into  every  literate  home. 


They  always  ready  to  serve 

TELL  INDUSTRY'S  STORY  TO  THE  READERS  OF  AMERICA’S  NEWSPAPERS 


Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribime  •  Cincinnati  Enqvurer  •  Fall  River  Herald  News 
Gannett  Newspapers  •  Harrisburg  Patriot  &  News  •  Johnstown  Democrat 
Johnstown  Tribime  •  St.  Paul  Dispatch  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  Scranton  Times 
Westchester-Macy  Newspapers 

Facts  and  Figures  by  courtesy  ol  Machinery  and  650  ft-20  ton  Loom.  (5)  Looms  in  Operation. 

Allied  Products  Institute.  Mesta  Machine  Co. —  (6)  Continuous  Hot  Sheet  Strip 

Mill.  Kdward  G.  Budd  Mf*.  Co. — (7)  LightweiKht. 

Photographs  by  General  Electric — (1)  Sche-  Stainless  Steel  Train.  Allis-Chalmers — (8)  All-Crop 

nectady  Plant.  (12)  4.500  HP.  Motor.  (13)  Fac-  Harvester.  (9)  Logging  Tractor.  (10)  Cement  Mill, 

tory  Interior.  Ingersoll  Milling  Machine  Co. — (2)  (11)  Flour  Mill.  (14)  Large  Sewage  Pumps.  (16) 

Planer  Type  and  (4)  Milling.  Boring.  Drilling  Assembling  Transformers,  (16)  Welding  Stator  Toke 

Machine.  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works — (3)  lor  Generator. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Newspapers  Must  Sell  Their 
Glamor  As  Well  As  Space 


Press  Has  Big  Public  Relations  lob  to  Perform, 
Agency  Man  Declares  .  .  .  Suggests  Closer 
Contact  with  Key  Business  Executives 

By  E.  H.  BADGER 

Manager,  Press  Relations  Department, 

Los  Angeles  Oiiice,  Lord  &  Thomas 


AFTER  A  DECADE  spent  helping 
direct  the  advertising  and  public 
relations  activities  of  an  industrial 
enterprise,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
newspapers,  of  all  things,  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  public  relations  job, 
particularly  with  business  and  indus¬ 
try.  It  seems  paradoxical  that  one  of 
the  mediums  most  used  by  business 
and  industry  to  reach  the  public 
should  basically  be  so  little  under¬ 
stood  that  it  would  have  to  sell  itself 
to  the  people  who  use  it,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  be  the  case. 

In  advancing  this  idea  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  the  sight  that  used  to  greet 
me  on  the  drill  grounds  during  the 
late  World  War.  We  had  a  duck- 
legged  recruit,  of  Slovak  origin,  who 
could  never  seem  to  catch  the  tempo 
of  our  marching  step.  Invariably 
when  I  looked  down  the  rear  rank  of 
the  company  I  could  see  one  set  of 
feet  determinedly  flailing  the  groimd 
out  of  cadence  with  the  rest.  It  was 
always  his.  As  I  discuss  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  newspaper  public  rela¬ 
tions  job  with  newspapermen  I  gen¬ 
erally  find  I  march  alone. 

"Not  Difficult  to  Understand" 
“What  newspapers  are  is  so  obvi¬ 
ous,”  it  is  pointed  out  to  me.  “There 
is  nothing  about  them  that  should  be 
difficult  to  understand.  Every  news¬ 
paper  starts  out  the  same  way,  as 
white  paper  (or  slightly  tinted  for 
ready  identification  on  the  street). 
The  typed  columns  that  fill  up  the 
white  space,  the  halftones,  simply  re¬ 
flect  the  actions  of  men,  women  and 
children  the  world  over.  We  don’t 
make  the  news,  we  print  it.  It  should 
be  as  simple  as  that.” 

But  it  isn’t.  The  average  business 
executive  knows  as  little  about  the 
actual  functioning  of  a  newspaper  as 
the  average  newsman  knows  about 
business.  He  is  for  most  part  only  a 
casual  and  not  a  thorough  newspaper 
reader.  From  his  casual  reading  he 
captures  little  of  the  spirit  of  the 
press.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  employes  spend  more 
time  with  their  daily  newspaper  than 
he  does,  because  of  the  wider  demands 
that  are  made  on  his  time. 

This  average  executive  is  important 
to  the  newspapers,  becaiise  he  is,  in 
many  cases,  influencing  the  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  artivities  of  his  firm.  With  news¬ 
papers  trying  to  maintain  their  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  national  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  it  is  important  that  our  average 
executive  have  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  newsi)apers,  that  he  not 
only  be  sold  on  them  as  an  advertising 
medium  but  that  he  really  understand 
them;  that  he  know  something  of  the 
motivating  force  behind  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country,  the  creed  that  is 
common  to  newsmen  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  regardless  of  the 
masthead  under  which  they  write; 
that  he  know  that  truth  and  accuracy, 
contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  are 
the  cardinal  principles  of  reporting; 


that  p>eople  can’t  buy  their  way  in 
or  out  of  the  news  columns;  that  a 
paper  is  run  for  its  readers  and  not  its 
advertisers.  Let  him  know  these 
things  and  why  they  are  so:  why  they 
have  to  be  so.  Let  him  imderstand 
that  a  press  that  cannot  be  dictated 
to  by  the  advertiser  or  by  government 
is  a  free  press,  and  that  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Constitution,  will  never 
be  endangered  so  long  as  there  is  a 
free  press. 

Visit  Key  Business  Executives 

How  to  accomplish  this  newspap>ers 
should  know  best,  but  I’d  like  to  risk 
a  few  suggestions.  As  a  starter  let 
every  newspaper  publisher  include 
on  his  busy  schedule  a  series  of  visits 
to  key  business  and  industrial  execu¬ 
tives  in  his  community.  I  know  this 
is  revolutionary,  but  I  believe  the 
publisher  as  well  as  the  executives 
would  profit  from  the  contacts.  Fur¬ 
ther,  invite  these  executives  to  visit 
the  newspaper  plants.  They  go  to 
radio  studios  to  watch  their  shows  be¬ 
ing  put  on  the  air  and  experience  the 
thrill  that  comes  to  every  amateur 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  stage. 
With  the  exercise  of  a  little  showman¬ 
ship,  there  is  no  reason  they  should 
not  get  a  real  lift  out  of  seeing  a  news 
staff  in  action,  particularly  around  the 
“deadline,”  nor  why  they  should  not 
be  intrigued  by  such  a  simple  thing 
as  seeing  their  own  ads  on  the  press. 

Another  suggestion  would  be  to  set 
aside  a  national  newspaper  day  during 
which  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
could  play  hosts  at  dinner  or  luncheon 
to  the  important  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  executives  of  each  commmunity. 
On  these  occasions  let  there  be  no  talk 
about  advertising  space,  let  it  be  on 
the  glamor  side  of  newspapers.  When 
business  men  go  to  the  radio  studios 
they  are  not  interested  in  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  broadcasting,  but  in  the 
actors  before  the  microphone.  By  the 
same  token,  when  the  newspapers  get 
the  business  leaders  together  give 
them  the  inspirational  side  of  news 
gathering,  news  editing  and  publish¬ 
ing. 

This  may  be  old  stuff  to  newspaper¬ 
men,  but  it  is  still  vitally  new  to  the 
average  executive  who  either  takes 
newspapers  for  granted,  or  is  so  re¬ 
mote  for  them  that  he  has  no  real 
conception  of  what  makes  them  tick. 

It  is  possibly  not  enough  that  news¬ 
papers  confine  their  efforts  to  promot¬ 
ing  themselves  among  the  executives 
who  might  influence  the  placing  of 
advertising.  They  could  well  afforf  to 
take  a  leaf  from  the  public  relations 
books  of  oil,  automobile,  food  and  a 
dozen  or  so  other  companies  that  are 
daily  putting  on  programs  for  civic 
and  service  clubs,  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  Club  chair¬ 
man  are  particularly  hungry  for 
speakers  and  new  material.  While 
newspapers  print  hundreds  of  inches 
of  space  advertising  these  meetings, 
seldom  do  you  hear  of  them  trying  to 


get  their  own  representatives  on  the 
programs.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  has 
been  that  newspapers  have  felt  suf¬ 
ficient  unto  tliemselves,  have  believed 
that  their  own  columns  spoke  more 
eloquently  for  them  than  any  speaker 
could.  In  that,  in  my  opinion,  they 
have  erred. 

Radio  as  a  Competitor 

A  few  years  ago,  what  the  average 
executive  in  industry  or  business 
knew  or  thought  about  newspapers 
was  relatively  unimportant.  When* 
the  firms  represented  bv  these  average 
executives  considered  advertising 
there  was  only  one  major  in-home 
medium  and  that  was  newspapers.  It 
required  no  high  pressure  presenta¬ 
tion  by  the  advertising  agency  or  pub¬ 
lisher’s  representatives,  and  no  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  medium  on  the 
part  of  the  clients  to  get  newspaper 
schedules  approved.  That  was  before 
radio  became  a  potent  competitor  for 
the  advertising  dollar,  and  before  it 
became  an  effective  selling  medium. 
Today  it  is  both.  Newspapermen  are 
inclined  to  resent  it  as  an  interloper; 
to  condemn  it  for  some  of  its  failures. 
But  it  is  here  to  stay.  It  has  a  spec¬ 
tacular  appeal  to  present  and  pro¬ 
spective  users,  separate  and  apart 
from  its  value  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

Also,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
among  some  of  our  average  execu¬ 
tives,  as  they  became  sold  on  radio 
and  witnessed  successes  of  competi¬ 
tors  who  used  it,  to  regard  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  most  important  part 
of  their  general  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
grams.  Because  these  same  execu¬ 
tives  are  too  busy  to  spend  much  time 
reading  newspapers,  it  has  been  easy 
for  them  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  “no  one  reads  anything  but  head¬ 
lines  any  more.  TTiey  don’t  have 
time.”  And,  as  a  result,  they  question 
the  sagacity  of  their  advertising  agents 
when  they  recommend  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  say  the 
newspapers  have  a  serious  public  re¬ 
lations  job  of  their  own  to  do.  They 
not  only  have  to  sell  their  space  with 
facts  but  with  glamor  as  well. 

If  Nawspapars  Stepped  Publicatian 
The  average  executive  is  as  human 
as  Joe  Glutz.  He  responds  to  sex 
appeal  as  readily  as  Joe.  He  is  moved 
by  the  same  emotions,  so  why  neglect 
the  emotional  appeal?  Let  him  feel 
the  grip  of  newspaper  evangelism.  Let 
him  come  face  to  face  with  the  stark 
terror  that  would  be  his  if  newspapers 
stopped  publication. 

The  average  executive  hasn’t 
stopped  to  realize  what  it  would  mean 
to  him  and  his  business  (nor  has  the 
average  newspaper  reader  given  it 
any  thought)  if  there  were  a  blackout 
of  news,  or  if  it  were  controlled,  as 
it  is  in  Russia  and  Germany. 

For  generations  the  free  press  of 
this  coimtry  each  day  has  spread  be¬ 
fore  us  the  happenings  in  our  com¬ 
munities,  the  nation  and  the  world. 


We  have  grown  to  depend  on  it.  We 
have  unknowingly  geared  our  lives  to 
it.  We  have  learned  that  nothing  can 
happen  that  long  will  escape  the  men 
who  patrol  the  news  lanes  of  the 
world.  We  have  felt  secure  in  that 
knowledge.  We  have  known  that 
where  graft  existed,  sooner  or  later  it 
would  be  chased  into  the  open,  cor- 
ruption  exposed,  enemies  within  and 
without  paraded  before  us  for  identi. 
fication.  It  wouldn’t  hurt  for  the  aver- 
age  executive  to  have  a  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  these  things. 

Our  average  executive  will  ac¬ 
knowledge,  when  it  is  pointed  out 
that  newspapers  (and  magazines)  are 
the  only  advertising  medium  that  can 
express  an  opinion,  that  can  go  to  bat 
against  those  things  which  would  de¬ 
stroy  business  and  our  national  se¬ 
curity.  Radio  can  have  no  voice  un¬ 
less  some  one  drops  a  nickle  in  the 
slot,  and  then  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
nickle-dropper  and  not  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Billboards  are  likewise  edi¬ 
torially  inarticulate. 

It  isn’t  enough  that  newspapermen 
know  these  things,  that  advertising 
agencies  appreciate  them.  They  bve 
got  to  be  driven  home  to  these  aver¬ 
age  executives  in  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  public  relations  job  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  country.  Id 
like  to  see  the  major  public  relations 
medium  for  industry  and  business  rise 
up  and  show  industry  and  busines 
that  it  can  do  a  public  relations  jo'o 
of  its  own. 

■ 

MAKE  FUGHT 

A  party  of  19  newspaper  men  and 
women  from  five  major  cities  were 
guests  of  Pennsylvania-Central  Air¬ 
lines  on  a  special  preview  flight  to 
Norfolk  and  Virginia  Beach  in  one  of 
PCA’s  new  1940  Douglas  transport 
recently. 

Newsp.iper  men  and  women  who  were  m 
the  special  flight  were  as  follows:  0.  F,  H:!- 
land  and  H.  F.  Com  of  the  H'ashington  Sltr 
Tom  Stephens  of  the  IVasliington  Tinii- 
Herald;  Larry  Fagan,  city  editor,  and  Hecr 
Ward  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press;  J.  .Mec  Zehne;, 
city  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-T clegn;i. 
Edward  Baldinger  of  the  Pittsburgh  Poi' 
Gazette;  William  C.  Allen  of  the  Associittd 
Press  in  Pittsburgh;  Berkley  Smith  of  Tnc.* 
Radio  in  Pittsburgh;  Charles  Uemian  of  tie 
McKeesport  Daily  News;  Miss  Helen  'Vate 
house  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal;  Be 
Wickham  of  the  Cleveland  News;  Louis  Ou 
ford  of  the  Cleveland  Press;  James  D.  Hirfr 
home  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Stm 
Richards  of  the  United  Press  in  Detm: 
Miss  Irene  M.  Hawkins  of  the  Detroit  Tim: 
Boyd  Simmons  of  the  Detroit  News;  Rejs 
Howes  of  the  Detroit  Press  and  Dugald  B!aa 
of  Detroit. 

■ 

ON  TRIAL  RUN 

A  number  of  Florida  newspaper 
publishers  and  their  wives  were  guess 
of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 
Co.  recently  on  a  pre-inauguration  nc 
of  the  streamlined  train,  “Henry  H 
Flagler”  from  Jacksonville  to  Mi^ 
following  the  christening  ceremonies 
Guests  on  the  trip  included:  Mbs 
Nina  Hawkins  of  the  St.  Augtu^, 
Record,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Menningertf 
the  Stiuirt  News,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B 
Hudson  of  the  Titusville  Star-AdtO' 
cate.  Miss  Jean  Bellamy  of  the  Mb’]'; 
Herald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Fitzge^ 
of  the  Daytona  Beach  Observ^, 
and  Mrs.  Earle  E.  Jones  of  the  Fwfbf 
Times-Union  (Jacksonville),  Mrt- 
H.  Holderman  of  the  Cocoa 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Schumann  of  0* 
Vero  Beach  Press-Journal,  ] 
Jacobs  of  the  Miami  Daily  Mew*!  ^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Kay  of 
Mr.  Kay  is  secretary  of  the  Flon 
Press  Association. 

■ 

KNOXVILLE  PAPER  IS  53 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
tinel  on  Dec.  23  observed  its  53ro 
niversary. 


Can  YOU  answer  these 
5  questions  about  YOUR 
Life  Insurance?  I 


Where  should  policies  be  kept? 

In  a  safe-deposit  box — in  your  office — in  a  drawer 
at  home — or  exactly  where?  The  right  answer  to 
this  question  is  important  and  varies  for  different 
people.  Your  agent  can  help  you  answer  it,  in  your 
case. 

Have  you  checked  your  policies  to  see 
whether  you  have  named  exactly  the 
persons  you  want  to  get  the  proceeds? 

Sometimes  circumstances  change.  Births,  mar¬ 
riages,  death  or  separation  often  alter  plans  for  the 
payment  of  the  proceeds  of  policies,  \iyour  circum¬ 
stances  have  changed,  see  your  agent  about 
changing  your  beneficiaries.  This  costs  you  nothing. 

Who  gets  your  insurance  money  if  you  and 
your  beneficiary  meet  death  together? 

Here  is  a  situation  where  this  might  happen:  You 
and  your  beneficiary  meet  death  together  and  no 
one  knows  which  of  you  dies  first.  Your  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  will  help  you  solve  this  problem, 
without  any  expense  to  you.  Consult  your  agent. 


Have  you  made  arrangements  to  help 
your  widow  invest  the  money  you  leave? 

Do  you  know  your  life  insurance  company  will 
pay  her  a  regular  income  instead  of  one  single  sum, 
if  you  prefer? 

Did  you  remember  YOURSELF? 

The  same  life  insurance  that  protects  your  family 
now,  can  in  most  cases  be  arranged  to  pay  you  a 
monthly  income  when  you  reach  old  age — when  you 
are  through  with  business  or  business  is  through 
with  you.  Have  you  remembered  yourself  in  arrang¬ 
ing  your  policies? 

•  •  • 

While  it  is  fresh  in  your  mind,  con¬ 
sult  your  life  insurance  agent.  He  can 
render  valuable  assistance  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  your  life  insurance  questions. 


Life  Insurance 

Today's  HatresffJmmjTe^^  ^rvsight 
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PU  BLiSHEFi 


New  Revenue  for  Dailies  Seen 
In  Public  Relations  Field 

Press  Can  Do  Much  to  Persuade  Business  and 
Industry  to  Use  Paid  Space  to 
State  Aims  and  Policies 

LARGE  NEW  SOURCES  of  untapped  The  author  of  the  following  article  is  well  known  in  public  relations  work, 
revenue  to  newspapers,  in  the  form  but  prefers  to  remain  anonymous.  His  conclusions  on  the  opportunities  for 
of  paid  public  relations  advertising,  newspapers  and  industrial  firms  presented  in  the  public  relations  field  were 
could  be  opened  up  if  the  press  gen-  expounded  recently  to  a  member  of  Editor  &  Pubusher’s  staff  and  were  written 
erally,  on  the  one  hand,  and  business  expressly  for  this  article.  The  author^s  background  includes  14  years  of  news- 
and  industry,  on  the  other,  could  papering,  and  five  years  in  public  relations  work,  the  last  three  with  a  large 
bridge  Ae  vast  gulf  of  misunderstand-  corporation.  His  newspaper  career  included  several  years  as  a  foreign  cor- 
separates  them  today.  respondent,  as  a  city  editor  of  a  newspaper  circulating  in  a  million  popula- 

This  misimderstandmg  exists,  in  j 

,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  .  ’  j  tion  area,  and  as  an  editor. 


could  be  opened  up  if  the  press  gen-  expounded  recently  to  a  member  of  Editor  &  Pubusher’s  staff  and  were  written  '  ‘  -Alarmed  Gu 

erally,  on  the  one  hand,  and  business  expressly  for  this  article.  The  author's  background  includes  14  years  of  news-  i'a»dsrak 

and  industry,  on  the  other,  could  papering,  and  five  years  in  public  relations  work,  the  last  three  with  a  large  Danger  in  Undecided  CoirM 

bridge  Ae  vast  gulf  of  misunderstand-  corporation.  His  newspaper  career  included  several  years  as  a  foreign  cor-  Here  is  a  situation  where  public  n- 
separates  them  today.  respondent,  as  a  city  editor  of  a  newspaper  circulating  in  a  million  popula-  lations  men  can  do  their  firms  a  sc- 

^is  misimderstanding  exists,  in  area,  and  as  an  editor.  It  would  do  a  business  no  exc 

spite  of  all  that  has  been  written,  and  _  m  its  public  relations  to  be  knoira* 

blame  for  this  condition  rests  about  a  company  which  worked  against  a- 

equally  on  both  sides.  An  intelligent  increased  many  fold  with  encourage-  in  the  state.  Despite  the  editorial  tional  defense  in  these  days  when  i 
approach  to  the  problem  by  the  news-  ment  from  the  press.  column  arguments  of  the  entire  state  world  is  on  fire  to  the  point  where: 

papers  and  by  business  and  industry  Public  Relations  itself  is  still  looked  press,  the  candidate  was  elected  gov-  made  its  employes,  who  haRiee; 
could  bridge  the  gulf  and  do  much  to  upon  with  suspicion  in  some  newspa-  ernor  by  the  largest  majority  ever  also  to  be  National  Guardsmen,  choos 
re-establish  the  importance  of  free  per  offices  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  accorded  a  governor  in  that  state,  between  their  regular  employac 
business  enterprise  to  a  democratic  most  of  the  paid  newspaper  space  Despite  all  of  the  sound  reasons  ad-  and  service  to  their  country, 
national  economy  and  also  would  pro-  being  used  by  business  and  industry  vanced  repeatedly  by  the  entire  state  Alert  public  relations  men  in  nar 
vide  new  revenues  to  the  press  as  in-  today  to  tell  their  story  to  the  public  press  why  this  man  should  not  be  companies  have  already  seen  th 
dustry  set  itself  to  the  task  of  pub-  originated  when  some  public  relations  elected,  the  voters  had  lost  confi-  danger  of  an  undecided  course  in  i 
lie  relations  work  on  a  grand  scale.  man  brought  this  medium  to  the  at-  dence  in  their  newspapers  and  they  matter  and  even  now  are  suggesc; 

Dailies  Soundest  Medium  tention  of  top  management.  proceeded  to  put  the  c^didate  into  policies  with  respect  to  military  te' 

The  soundest  and  best  medium  in 
which  business  and  industry  can  tell 


■  •  ^  throughout  the  country,  and  fiiroir 

them  their  employers. 

The  following  which  is  quoted  fne 
one  of  the  “Letters  to  the  BditM”j£ 
I  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Dni 

I  I  News  states  the  case  and  is  offere? 

merely  as  one  of  the  minor  public  te! 
lations  problems  which  arise  fnt 

’ersuade  Business  and  “Voice  of  the  People — Under  recent  orfc, 

we  of  the  National  Guard  are  drillinj  t*;. 
weekly,  plus  an  additional  week’s  field 

IV/  ing.  This  additional  field  training  ii  j- 

ardizing  the  jobs  of  about  nine  out  of  * 
Guardsman  of  my  acquaintance.  Enip|i,,ti 
are  hinting  that  we  will  have  to  diooit  k 
tween  our  jobs  and  the  Army.  I 

,,  ,  .  t.f  I  t  lltat  President  Roosevelt  would  m, 

well  known  in  public  relations  work,  newspapers  to  employers  to  T, 

conclusions  on  the  opportunities  for  understand  and  realize  the  major  probleatj 
ted  in  the  public  relations  field  were  national  defense  and  be  more  lenient  in  i 

JR  &  Pubusher’s  staff  and  were  written  . 

,  j  .  I  j  z  Alarmed  Guardsrak” 

background  includes  14  years  of  news- 

ions  work,  the  last  three  with  a  large  Danger  in  Undecided  Coin* 

'.uded  several  years  as  a  foreign  cor-  Here  is  a  situation  where  public  re- 
taper  circulating  in  a  million  popula-  lations  men  can  do  their  firms  a  sc- 

vice.  It  would  do  a  business  no  ^ 
in  its  public  relations  to  be  knoira* 
a  company  which  worked  against  a- 
in  the  state.  Despite  the  editorial  tional  defense  in  these  days  when  i 
column  arguments  of  the  entire  state  world  is  on  fire  to  the  point  where: 


tention  of  top  management.  proceeded  to  put  the  candidate  into  policies  with  respect  to  military  to 

Mr.  Bronson  Batchelor  stated  the  office  with  a  landslide.  The  newspa-  ing  to  their  top  managements,  lb 
case  correctly  recently  before  the  papers  were  vindicated  18  months  preventing  possible  ill-advised  i 


its  story  is  in  newspaper  paid  space  Nbith  Annual  Public  Relations  Con-  later  when  the  governor  was  im-  thoughtless  actions  in  this  respect  c 

in  which  the  company  point  of  view  ference  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  peached  on  nine  counts.  Meanwhile,  the  part  of  minor  executives  be 

is  honestlv  fartiiallv  anH  aiithorita-  Lines,  when  he  saidt  he  had  done  such  things  as  suspend  arising  to  plague  the  company  a:  i 

tiveireSressS  autnorita  relations  today  is  sharply  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  put  the  later  date. 

ITie  best  contribution  newspapers  differentiated  from  publicity  or  mere  state  under  martial  law,  put  soldiers  Thus,  Public  Relations  today  ec- 

could  make  toward  encouraging  busi-  press  agentry  with  which  it  is  often  in  a  court  house  to  prevent  a  grand  phasizes  prevention  rather  cure,  a 

ness  and  industry  to  seek  paid  news-  confused;  more  and  more  it  has  to  do  jury  from  indicting  him,  and  stationed  is  proud  to  tell  in  paid  newspaje 

paper  space  in  which  to  state  their  *1^®  framing  and  interpretation  National  Guardsmen  in  the  state  capi-  space  just  what  its  position  is,  lav- 

policies  and  objectives  would  be  a  management  policies;  and  these  tol  with  fixed  bayonets  in  an  effort  to  ing  it  to  the  newspapers  to  covert 
more  detailed,  comprehensive  cover-  nrust  have  the  same  sound  projection  prevent  the  legislature  from  meeting  more  detail  those  policies  and  acw? 
age  of  important  business  and  indus-  any  other  phase  of  business  opera-  to  impeach  him.  ties  which  have  a  legitimate  nw 

trial  news,  only  the  surface  of  which  Public  ronfidence  in  the  newspapers  value. 

is  being  scratched  in  most  of  today’s  Fanetion  of  Top  Management  time  would  have  saved  the  H  J  T  Oj.  J 

newspapers.  Public  relations  today  is  a  function  s^ate  literally  millions  of  dollars  and  UigGS  AdS  TO  bteOdy 


Fanctien  of  Top  Management 


Public  relations  today  is  a 


^  management  and  is  not  con-  ^av^  to'SfeiJ’'preTu^r*^'^  “  Canadioil  BuSmCSS 

this.  One  is  a  not  wholly  unwar-  cemed  with  the  manufactured  tricks  severe  mow  lo  meir  presuge.  AHvprtUincr  rAn  an  inerpased  so-* 

ranted  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  busi-  or  phoney  devices  of  press  agentry.  A  public  relations  man  working  for  o"  an  ii^re  ^ 

ness  and  industrial  executives  to  talk  It  involves  not  only  supervision  of  a  newspaper  should  be  directly  re-  ai  a  qiucKenea  rempo  w  ^ 

to  representatives  of  the  press,  and  paid  public  relations  advertising,  as  sponsible  to  top  management,  the  “  me  Mlution  to  me  pro 

the  other  is  the  occasional  assignment  distinguished  from  product  advertis-  publisher.  He  should  be  concerned  velopment  of  busmess  und 

of  young  and  inexperienced  reporters  ing  which  is  a  function  of  the  ad-  with  personnel  policies  whether  they  oromi^ 

to  cover  top  business  executives,  and  vertising  department,  and  assistance  involve  dealing  with  the  mechanical  ^egiMia  uarreii,  p  ^ 

who  invariably  begin  their  interviews  to  newspapers  in  quest  of  legitimate  unions,  the  American  Newspaper  ^ 

by  requesting  a  prediction  for  the  fu-  news  stories  about  business  and  in-  Guild  or  the  business  office  employes,  ^  p^nr/ssand  J 

ture — a  position  in  which  no  sane  dustry,  but  it  involves  the  formulation  because  good  public  relations  begin  at  “  .  ^  m'i 
business  man  cares  to  be  placed.  of  personnel  policies,  labor  policies,  home.  He  should  be  concerned  wth  Mail.  Hvertise  by  :• 

Papers  Can  Start  Ball  Rolling  policies  in  dealing  with  stockholders  the  good  will  of  subscribers,  relations  ^  o  a  jjy’exp;;- 

It  to  thic  fV.  or  of  and  poUcies  toward  the  public  gen-  with  local  government,  other  news-  . _ S _ f.’.  r— nnd 


Papers  Can  Start  Ball  Rolling  policies  in  deaUng  with  stockholders  the  good  wUl  of  subscribers,  relations 

It  seems  to  this  bystander,  therefore,  and  policies  toward  the  public  gen-  with  local  government,  other  news-  j^g  evefy  new  avenSe  for  trade  oi 
that  the  burden  of  opening  up  these  And,  after  such  policies  have  papers  busme^  and  indu^r^  and  demands,  business^ 

new  sources  of  paid  advertising  rev-  been  formulated  _ and  approved  by  top  st^kholdejs.^^  Haymg^fomuk^  j^l-  stabilize  industry,  tj 


enue  fe,  bFand  larg^,  on  Ae  newsl  management,  public  relations  is  con-  icies  dealing  with  these  and  alUed  sub-  “VeuTM  members  o?  ^ 

papers  themselves,  and  that  a  good  ®®rned  with  putting  them  into  execu-  jects  and  havmg  had  them  approved  ^arr®u  torn  m^  oers 

start  in  this  direction  would  be  for  tio".  ,  ^  ^  ^  publisher,  or  management,  he  Bo^rd  of  Trad^  He  reminded  his 

every  newspaper  in  a  city  of  moderate  I*  already  has  been  suggested  that  sho^d  be  concerned  wiA  their  ex-  products  which 

-  x_  A  .A,  ^utioTi  and  With  nuhlicizmff  them  uieiiLc  uidi  xxuiiiy  piiyuucw 


size  to  assign  reporters  with  some  newspapers  themselves  could  utilize  ecution  and  with  publicizing  them  dgyg]'  g^’to  meeT  the  war  tastes 

previous  practical  experience  in  busi-  P'^blic  relations  services  in  connec-  when  nece^ary,  responsible  only  ^  the 

ness  and  industry  to  the  job  of  re-  *1®*^  with  their  own  business  organi-  to  Ae  publisher  or  top  manage-  standard  merchandise, 

porting  this  side  of  the  local  economy  nations.  A  start  in  this  direction  has  ment.  ‘Business  as  usua:  s 

to  its  readers.  If  the  newspapers  already  been  made  by  some  news-  Full  Time  Job  bunkum  th^e  days.  Business  is  ^ 

would  pay  less  attention  to  the  stock  papers  which  have  full  time  proino-  There  are  able  men  on  every  news-  unusual  but  it  is  up  to  advertise-^ 

business  stories  of  “Big  Dividend  tipri  editors  but  the  work  of  these  in-  paper  capable  of  doing  a  first  rate  adapt  themselves  to  changing 

Shows  Business  on  Upswing”  or  “In-  uiyiduals  is  concerned  mostly  with  job  of  such  public  relations  for  their  tions  ”  he  declared, 

dustrialist  Predicts  Bright  Future”  building  circulation,  rather  than  newspapers  if  they  could  devote  full  He'  stressed  the  point  that  war  ory 

and,  instead,  dig  down  among  the  building  a  better  public  acceptance  of  time  to  it  with  the  complete  sup-  vvar  people  still  continue  to 

roots  to  bring  forth  stories  of  how  newspaper  product  though  the  port  of  their  top  management.  things  food  clothing,  and  even 

the  workers  in  factories  and  offices  of  establishment  of  sound  policies  toward  Public  Relatinn.c  nrobloms  arc  urics  ’  Wnmkn  war  workers  still  sr 


to  the  publisher  or  top  manage- 


Full  Time  Job 

There  are  able  men  on  every  news- 


1914-18  have  remained  on  the 
ket  as  standard  merchandise. 

“The  slogan  ‘Business  as 
bunkum  these  days.  Business  is  y 
unusual,  but  it  is  up  to  adyertisen^ 


paper  capable  of  doing  a  first  rate  adapt  themselves  to  changing  cc: 


)rt  of  their  top  management.  things,  food,  clothing,  and  even  -^ 

Public  Relations  problems  are  ever  uries.  Woman  war  workers  soli  y 


the  newspapers  own  commimity  are  subscribers,  changing.  As  fast  as  one  about  their  appearance  and  stiU 

working,  living  and  playing,  what  ®  ®  isers  an  e  pub  ic.  problems  is  diagnosed  and  dis-  cosmetics  and  perfumes,  and  in® 


busines.  and  industry  is  doing  for 
these  workers  and  what  these  work- 


Publie  Confidence  Saves  Prestige 


set  of  problems  is  diagnosed  and  dis-  cosmetics  and  perfumes,  and  in® 
posed  of,  a  new  set  of  problems  arises,  want  shaving  cream  and  tootn 


This  witness  recalls  one  instance  The  world  crisis  which  has  grown  out  he  added. 


ers  are  doing  for  business  and  indus-  where  the  need  for  better  public  re-  of  the  European  war  has  brought  with  "  in.irrCTTJr. 

try’  it  would  do  much  to  dissipate  lations  by  newspapers  was  clearly  it  a  new  train  of  public  relations  prob-  EXTOLS  ADVERTWH^ 
mis^derstandings,  and  encourage  demonstrated.  It  was  at  the  time  of  a  lems  for  business  and  industry.  One  The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citiz®*! 
busmess  and  indus^  to  state  its  aims  gubernatorial  election  in  a  southwest-  such  problem  concerns  the  new  re-  is  running  a  daily  series  o" 
and  policies  in  paid  advertising  col-  ern  state.  ’The  candidate  was  an  in-  quirements  of  National  Guard  train-  page,  short  items  extolling  tn® 
umns.  ^me  companies  already  are  dividual  who  had  the  combined  op-  ing  which  affects  hundreds  of  thou-  of  advertising  with  an  ultra^ 
doing  this  but  their  number  would  be  position  of  virtually  every  newspaper  sands  of  office  and  factory  workers  head  set  in  a  three-quarters  bot 
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Goodwill  Ads  Speed 
Story  to  Public 

continued  from  page  21 


able  men  arising  in  this  field,  like  W. 

J.  Cameron  of  Ford,  C.  C.  Carr  of 
Aluminum  Company,  Paul  Garrett  of 
General  Motors,  Glenn  Griswold,  con¬ 
sultant,  T.  J.  Ross  of  the  old  Ivy  Lee 
organization,  John  W.  Hill  of  Hill  & 
Knowlton,  G.  Edward  Pendray  of 
Westinghouse  Electric,  Carl  Byoir  and 
his  able  associates.  Dr.  Henry  Adams 
Bellows  of  General  Mills,  James  W. 
Irwin  of  Monsanto  Chemical  .  .  .  But 
a  comprehen-sive  listing  is  impossible, 
despite  certain  flagrant  omissions  in 
the  above.  Further,  some  of  the  best 
in  the  business  are  none  other  than 
corporation  presidents  themselves, 
progressive  executives  of  the  younger 
business  generation. 

Unlike  the  oldtime  kings  of  com¬ 
merce,  these  younger  administrators 
see  themselves  as  managers  or  care¬ 
takers  of  an  enterprise,  not  as  owners 
and  proprietors.  They  attempt  to 
serve  as  a  balance  wheel  between  the 
worker,  the  investor  and  the  consum¬ 
ing  public.  This  enlightened  group  in¬ 
dudes  such  men  as  John  D.  Biggers  of 
Libbey-Oweirs-Ford,  drafted  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  direct  the  na¬ 
tional  unemployment  survey,  Lewis 
E  Brown,  president  of  Johiis-Man- 
ville;  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of 
Studebaker;  Charles  R.  Hook  of 
American  Rolling  Mill,  Edgar  M. 
Queeney,  Monsanto’s  president,  and 
Hward  R.  Stettinius,  chairman  of  U. 
Steel. 

The  whole  subject  of  goodwill  bxiild- 
ing  has  for  its  basis  the  fact  that  in 
democratic  state  public  opinion  rules 
die  roost.  This  fvmdamental,  form¬ 
erly  viewed  as  somewhat  academic, 
becomes  very  practical  as  our  com¬ 
munications  continually  improve.  We 
have  not  reached  that  pure  state  where 
government  is  the  people.  Yet,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  deviations  of  democracy, 
over  long  periods  government  pretty 
well  follows  the  will  of  the  majority. 
E  W.  Johnson,  chairman,  Johnson 
Johnson,  says,  “The  future  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  rests  solely  upon  pub¬ 
lic  support.”  In  other  words  it  rests 
with  public  opinion  to  say  whether 
we  will  continue  to  do  business  pri- 
rately  and  if  so  how;  whether  we  will 
have  further  regulations  of  business 
snd  the  professions  or  whether  we 
wont.  In  short  we  operate  under  a 
revocable  franchise. 

The  whole  subject  of  building  last¬ 
ing  goodwill  seems  to  narrow  down  to 
this; 

Business,  or  any  other  activity,  must 
w  operated  with  more  regard  for  the 
human  factor,  with  more  respect  for 
me  Golden  Rule. 


TO  MARK  ANNIVERSARY 

To  celebrate  the  beginning  of  its 
second  century  of  publication,  the 
Memphis  (Term.)  Commercial  Appeal 
will  be  host  the  night  of  Jan.  2  in  the 
Hotel  Peabody  ballroom  at  a  banquet 
for  veteran  employes  and  executives 
of  long  established  Memphis  firms. 
The  banquet  will  follow  publication 
of  the  centennial  edition  Jan.  1.  Lovick 
Miles,  Memphis  attorney  who  at  one 
time  was  publisher  of  the  newspaiier, 
will  speak.  Entertaiiunent  features 
will  be  arranged  by  the  staff  of  sta¬ 
tion  WMC. 


IN  PAPERS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Daily  newspapers  have  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  exclusive  medium  to 
carry  the  1939-1940  winter  educational 
advertising  program  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Institute  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  dailies  and 
local  papers  in  15  neighboring  com¬ 
munities  will  be  included  in  the 
weekly  schedule.  In  the  first  11 
months  of  1938  the  savings  invested 
in  75  California  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  increased  from  $54,- 
788,331  to  $71,411,398,  a  gain  of  over 


30%  largely  through  advertising,  it 
was  said.  The  campaign  is  directed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  Elwood 
J.  Robinson  Advertising  Agency. 

TO  PLACE  DENTAL  ADS 

The  Massachusetts  Dental  Founda¬ 
tion,  an  organization  within  the 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  is  to 
spend  $12,000  for  dental  educational 
publicity  which  it  will  carry  out 
through  newspaper  advertising  in 
Massachusetts.  The  campaign  is  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  health  value 
of  teeth  care. 


HAMILTON  WRIGHT 
ORGANIZATION,  INC. 

Specializing  in 

Tfivel  and  Retort  Promotion 
•«ihilioniI  and  Industrial  Publicity 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

3  Telephone  Circle  6-3690 
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Miami,  Fla.,  Rome,  Italy 


Highway  Hauleis 
pay  their  share 

More  than  $1,000,000  doily  in  taxes 
for  use  of  Highways 

In  the  four-year  period  from  1934  through  1937,  federal, 
state  and  loral  taxes  paid  for  motor  truck  operation  totaled 
$1,439,801,000.’''  This  figure  exceeded  tax  payments  of  any 
other  commercial  carrier  during  the  period. 

Taxes  paid  by  trucks  in  1937  totaled  $417,510,000  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $.308,828,000  in  1934.**  (Does  not  include  taxes  paid 
on  income,  payroll  or  property.) 

Today,  trucks  comprise  about  14  per  cent  of  all  motor 
vehicle  registrations,  but  they  are  paying  27  per  cent  of  the 
motor  vehicle  taxes.* 

The  more  than  $-100,000,000  these  vehicles  pay  is  part  of 
a  total  of  more  than  $1,. 500,000, 000  paid  annually  in  motor 
user  taxes  by  the  29,100,(KK)  vehicles  registered  in  the  United 
States.  This  exceeds  total  expenditures  for  highway  con¬ 
struction,  maintenance  and  administration. 

Horn  in  the  modern  era,  the  highway  hauling  industry 
has  won  wide-spread  popularity  by  offering  “individualized” 
service  to  its  customers. 

It  has  been  welcomed  by  manufacturers  who  desire  safe, 
speedy  haiding  to  |>oints  on  and  off  the  beaten  path — by 
retailers,  who  need  frequent  small-lot  shipments — and  by 
housewives,  who  want  their  fruits  and  vegetables  garden- 
fresh. 

It  has  l>een  welcomed  by  millions  of  workers  in  the 
motorized  transportation  industry,  3,100,000  of  whom  are 
truck  drivers.*  These  men  are  happy  to  consider  that  their 
husky  young  industry  has  grown  to  manhood  on  the  basis 
of  employing  more  men  per  ton-mile  than  the  other  large 
carriers. 

Highway  haulers  do  pay  their  share.  They  pay  it  in  ex¬ 
tremely  high  taxes.  They  pay  it  in  wages  to  workers  of  their 
self-made  industry.  They  pay  it  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
doing  business,  a  saving  w'hich  is  passed  directly  to  the 
consuming  public  in  the  form  of  lower  living  costs. 


*Automc>l»ilr  Facts  and  FifturcN*  1938  Edition 

^*Natiooul  IliisiiHay  L  sers  llunference  Heport,  1938  l^ition* 


World’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Truck-Trailers 

FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  -  Detroit 

Sales  and  Service  In  Principal  Cities 


#  Despite  the  fact  that 
highway  haulers  pay  so 
much  in  taxes,  they  are 
constantly  hampered  by 
restrictive  weight  laws 
which  differ  greatly  in 
each  state  —  laws  that 
have  been  inspired  and 
lobbied  largely  by  com¬ 
petitive  transportation 
systems. 
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Stanley  Resor 
Praises  Work  Done 
By  Newspapers 

Differs  Sharolv  With  Dr.  I.  S. 
Huxlev  on  Their  Treatment 
of  Events 
By  STANLEY  RESOR 

President,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company 


200,000  FREE  BOOKLETS 

More  than  200,000  patriotic  booklets 
have  been  distributed  free  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  schools,  boy 
scout  organizations,  American  Legion 
and  VFW  posts  and  other  societies. 
The  booklets,  printed  in  red  and  blue 
on  white  stock  present  the  following 
documents  of  Ae  nation’s  history: 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  Pledge  to  the  Flag,  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  the 


Thirteen  Original  Colonies,  Important 
Commemorative  Days,  The  Code  of 
the  Flag,  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  The  American  Creed,  America, 
and  the  States  of  the  Union. 

■ 

PAN-AMERICANISM 

Promotion  of  Latin  -  American 
friendship  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
thirty-fifth  annual  banquet  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia  to 
be  held  Jan.  17.  Ambassadors  of  20 
Latin-American  republics  have  been 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting. 


TO  USE  LARGE  COPY 

After  several  months’  ab- 
American  Radiator  &  Standard  '- 
tary  Corp.,  will  re.sume  large  T  = 
newspaper  advertising  next 
with  an  insertion  headed  “Let  Pv 
dom  Ring,”  signed  by  Henry  11:^ 
chairman  of  the  board.  The  copj  rj 
appear  in  600  and  900-line  spaa^ 
629  newspapers  in  474  cities  thrc 
out  the  United  States  and  in  ' . 
tiers  and  Time.  Blaker  Adve  . 
ing  Agency,  New  York,  places  1. 
account. 


In  Life’s  Big  Moments,  rely  on  war  telephm 


At  the  dinner  given  in  his  honor  in 
Washington  Dec.  2,  Dr.  Julian  S.  Hux¬ 
ley  brought  up  the  question  of  public 
relations  and  said,  “the  enlistment  of 


The  Interstate  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Assn.,  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  and  election  of  officers,  Feb. 
9-10  at  the  Yorketowne  Hotel,  York, 
Pa. 


Western  Electric 


. . .  nMwfe 

BELL  TELEPB0>^ 


Stanley  Resor 


public  cooperation  is  to  social  science 
what  the  enlistment  of  capital  invest¬ 
ment  is  to  natural  science — it  provides 
motive  power  for  application.” 

I  did  not  attend  the  dinner  but  read 
Harold  B.  Hinton’s  dispatch  about  it 
in  the  New  York  Times.  With  Dr. 
Huxley’s  attitude  about  public  rela¬ 
tions  I  agree  as  thoroughly  as  I  dis¬ 
agree  with  his  quoted  remark  about 
the  ethics  of  newspapers, — “News¬ 
papers  distort  the  balance  of  truth  in 
the  service  of  political  or  financial  in¬ 
terests,  and  are  driven  by  competition 
for  advertising  into  sensation-monger- 
ing.” 

My  experience  has  been  that  no¬ 
where  in  America  will  you  find  groups 
of  able,  clear-headed  men  and  women 
more  thoroughly  devoted  to  objec¬ 
tive  truth  than  in  the  offices  of  the 
newspapers,  the  press  associations  and 
the  syndicates.  With  rare  exceptions, 
the  North  American  newspaper  is  a 
gentleman,  intent  imder  very  difficult 
conditions  on  getting  facts  straight 
and  serving  the  public. 

The  New  York  Times’  giving  Dr. 
Huxley’s  castigation  of  papers  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  story  and  Ccdling  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  in  the  head  is  a  very  good 
example  of  the  way  papers  play  the 
news,  whether  or  not  it  may  be 
against  their  beliefs  or  direct  interests. 

My  exception  to  Dr.  Huxley’s  re- 
mr.rk  about  newspapers  does  not, 
however,  in  any  way  lessen  my  com¬ 
mendation  of  his  emphasis  of  Ae  im¬ 
portance  for  social  science  of  public 
relations  and  public  cooperation.  In 
business  and  industry  it  has  long  been 
obvious  that  of  the  requisites  for  suc¬ 
cess — capital,  management,  labor  and 
public  cooperation — the  last  is  by  no 
means  the  least. 

AD  GROUP  TO  MEET 


Skilled  Western  Electric  workers 
made  your  telephone  so  well  that 
you  can  rely  on  it 


Good  telephone  service  depends  on  capable,  resource¬ 
ful  people  and  reliable  equipment.  Western  Electric’s 
part  in  it  is  the  equipment. 

This  means  not  the  telephone  alone,  but  also  thou¬ 
sands  of  items  that  you  may  never  see,  in  the  central 
office  and  along  the  way.  Switchboards,  relays,  cable — 
virtually  everything  in  the  complex  network — were 
made  by  Western  Electric  people  with  pride  in  their 
work. 

It  is  this  Company’s  responsibility  as  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem’s  Service  of  Supply  to  furnish  equipment  of  the 
highest  quality  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


An  unusual  inspection,  typical  of  Western 
thoroughness.  The  operator  has  taken  an  X-ray 
of  the  telephone,  to  make  sure  its  '^innards”  areallf'- 
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AN  INEXPENSIVE  ITEM 
IN  THE  BUDGET  OF  CIVILIZATION 


^OPPER  has  served  man  for  some  5500  years — yet 
today,  as  never  before,  the  “red  metal”  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  civilization.  Continuing  the  trend  started 
sixty  years  ago  when  the  great  Anaconda  mines  at 
Butte,  Montana  began  systematic  production  at  the 
dawn  of  our  electrical  age,  copper  in  abundance  is 
available  to  foster  new  achievements  in  raising  our 
standards  of  living. 

Copper’s  most  vital  service  is  of  course  rendered  to 
the  electrical  industry.  For  without  great  quantities 
of  copper,  the  growth  of  electricity  would  have  been 
immeasurably  retarded.  Yet  the  development  of 
new  alloys  and  new  products  has  extended  copper's 
applications  far  beyond  its  usefulness  as  a  conductor 
of  electricity.  In  our  homes  and  automobiles,  in 
heating,  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning,  even  in 
the  w’elding  shops  that  have  replaced  the  village 


blacksmith,  there  you  will  find  copper  and  its  alloys 
serving  economically  and  well. 

Because  of  its  adaptability  to  varied  requirements 
,  .  .  because  its  rustlessness  imparts  exceptional  dur¬ 
ability  .  .  .  copper  is  economical  indeed.  Of  all  com¬ 
mercial  metals,  copper  and  its  many  useful  alloys 
combine  to  best  advantage  the  properties  of  high 
electrical  and  thermal  conductivity,  workability, 
strength  and  resistance  to  corrosion. 

Copper — A  Basic  Industry 

Copper  is  one  of  those  basic  industries  through  whose* 
development  America  has  prospered  greatly.  Essen¬ 
tial  though  copper  is  today  to  every  activity  of  mod¬ 
ern  man,  much  is  yet  to  come  .  .  .  through  continued 
research  and  constantly  improving  methods  of  fabri¬ 
cation.  39260 


Ana^ndA 

Imm  rnjm  !•  MMwif 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company 

25  Broadway  New  York 
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Newspapers  Face  A  Big 
Public  Relations  Job 

Must  Impress  Public  with 
Their  Fundamental  Importance 
In  a  Democracy 


THE  NEED  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  to  do  a  thorough  public  rela¬ 
tions  job  in  selling  itself  and  its  con¬ 
tributions  to  the 
community  to 
the  public  was 
emphasized  re¬ 
cently  by  W.  S. 
Kellogg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Glendale  (Cal.) 
News-Press  and 
president  of  the 
California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
Association. 
Speaking  in  San 
Diego  before  the 
fall  conference 
of  the  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley  Newspapers, 
he  said,  in  part: 

“Perhaps  the  most  important  job 
which  confronts  newspapers  today  is 
the  self-same  problem  which  Amer¬ 
ican  Industry  is  facing — ^Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  Fortunately,  both  newspapers 
and  industry  in  general  are  finally 
awakening  to  the  realization  that  they 
must  sell  themselves,  and  the  system 
\mder  which  they  operate,  to  the 
American  people,  if  the  system  known 
as  private  enterprise  is  to  perpetuate 
itself. 

Newspapers  Chided 

“Failure  of  industry,  and  in  using 
that  term  we  include  newspapers,  to 
explain  to  the  general  public  the  sim¬ 
ple  premises  on  which  our  present 
profit  system  is  based,  its  origin,  pur¬ 
poses,  method  and  philosophy,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  public  turning  to  new, 
untried  and  often  imsound  doctrines. 

“Dur  problem  is  just  as  great  and 
perhaps  more  complex  than  that 
which  the  ordinary  industrialist  faces. 
However,  the  two  are  inseparably 
linked  because  fundamentally  both 
the  press  and  industry  are  the  basis 
of  democracy.  In  corroboration  of 
that  statement,  may  I  quote  Dr.  Wm. 
B.  Munro,  outstanding  authority  on 
government  and  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology?  He  says,  Tt  is  the  newspaper 
press  that  has  made  modern  democ¬ 
racy  possible.  Free  government,  in 
the  .sense  that  we  now  understand  it, 
was  bom  with  the  art  of  printing — 
the  enlightenment  of  the  people  is  an 
absolute  essential  of  all  free  govern¬ 
ment!  Without  channels  of  public  in¬ 
formation  freely  used,  it  cannot  come 
into  existence,  much  less  be  securely 
maintained.’  He  adds  ‘Freedom  of 
the  press  is  the  greatest  of  all  barriers 
to  dictatorship,  and  every  dictator 
knows  it.  The  difference  between  a 
democracy  and  a  dictatorship  is  not  a 
matter  of  constitutions,  parliaments, 
elections  and  a  liberal  suffrage: 
Russia.  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan 
have  all  these  things.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  right  of  the  people  to  voice 
and  print  their  own  unfettered  opin¬ 
ions.’  And  no  newspaper  man  can 
ever  forget  the  words  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  when  he  said,  ‘Were  it  left  to 
me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have 
a  government  without  newspapers  or 
newspapers  without  a  government,  I 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer 
the  latter.’ 

“Both  industry  in  general  and  the 
newspaper  profession  in  particular 
have  been  inexcusably  stupid  in  their 


failure  to  give  the  individual  an  im- 
derstanding  of  how  it  is  that  consumer 
dreams  and  desires  become  realities 
under  the  American  system — ^to  ex¬ 
plain  the  simple  premises  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  American  plan — to  show 
that  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
goes  up  and  can  only  be  made  to  go 
up,  as  the  true  price  of  goods  for  all 
is  brought  down. 

“We’ve  been  so  busy  trying  to  sell 
things  for  somebody  else  through  our 
advertising  columns  and  thereby  reap 
a  reasonable  profit,  that  we’ve  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  selling  ovir  newspa¬ 
pers  as  an  independent  medium  of 
general  information  and  also  as  the 
only  major  agency  which  stands 
squarely  between  oim  present  form  of 
democratic  government  and  a  dicta¬ 
torship. 

Urges  Public  Relations  Campaign 

“Newspapers  have  long  stressed  the 
economic  and  social  values  of  adver¬ 
tising,  yet  have  done  little  or  nothing 
to  stress  the  economic  and  social  val¬ 
ues  of  the  newspapers  which  made 
that  advertising  possible. 

“For  the  most  part,  we  newspaper 
publishers  have  been  notoriously 
backward  about  adopting  the  advice 
which  we  are  constantly  telling  others 
is  a  sound  means  of  increasing  biisi- 
ness — we  ourselves  haven’t  practiced 
what  we  have  preached  in  the  matter 
of  advertising.  And  it’s  about  time 
we  began  to  do  it. 

“The  newspaper  man  as  well  as  the 
industrialist  has  a  definite  obligation 
to  perform  in  seeing  that  the  public 
is  made  aware  of  these  facts.  He  must 
not  take  the  attitude  that  it  isn’t 
any  affair  of  his.  He  must  use  his 
news  and  editorial,  as  well  as  his 
advertising  columns.  Nor  should 
other  media,  such  as  radio,  magazines, 
motion  pictures,  etc.  be  neglected.  All 
should  be  used  in  a  comprehensive 
campaign  to  re-establish  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  in  their  own 
system  and  in  their  own  newspapers. 

“Fortunately,  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  definite  trend  on  the  part  of 
various  groups  and  many  publishers 
to  do  something  about  this  public  re¬ 
lations  job.” 

■ 

OLD  MASTERS  PRINTED 

Masterpieces  of  Italian  art  were 
given  direct  reproduction  for  the  first 
time  in  American  newspaper  history 
with  their  appearance  in  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune  rotogravure  section 
during  December.  Permission  to  pho¬ 
tograph  the  famous  paintings  on  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  was 
cabled  from  Rome  after  the  Tribune’s 
Washington  bureau  had  presented  the 
request  to  the  Italian  ambassador. 
Godfrey  Limdberg,  Tribime  color 
photographer,  took  photos  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  with  a  camera  employing  the 
separation  process.  Kodachromes  were 
also  taken  to  serve  as  color  guides. 
Gordon  McDonald,  chief  of  the  roto 
etching  department,  made  numerous 
trips  to  the  art  institute  to  compare 
roto  proofs  with  the  original  paintings. 

GEORGIA  DAILY  IS  50 

The  Thomasville  (Ga.)  Times-En- 
terprise  celebrated  its  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  Nov.  29  issuing  an  88-page  paper, 
the  largest  in  its  history. 
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Improvement 
In  Ad  Copy 
Noted  by  FTC 

50*54  of  Copy  Questioned 
Was  Drug  and 
Cosmetic 

WAsmNGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  26 — ^Drug 
and  cosmetic  advertisements  ac- 
coimted  for  more  than  50%  of  copy 
questioned  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  its  campaign  against  false 
and  misleading  promotion  in  the  1939 
fiscal  year. 

The  Commission’s  annual  report  to 
Congress  includes  the  following  break¬ 
down  by  commodity  classifications: 
Drugs,  42.4%;  cosmetics  and  toiletries, 
10.4%;  food  products,  including  bev¬ 
erages,  7.8%;  health  devices,  2.1%; 
commodity  sales-promotion  plans, 
with  agency  and  employment  offers, 
and  specialty  and  novelty  goods,  6.8%; 
automobile,  radio,  refrigerator,  and 
other  eqtiipment  lines,  5.3%;  corres¬ 
pondence  courses,  3.3%;  other  mer¬ 
chandise  and  industrial  products, 
21.9%. 

Improvement  in  Ads 

Substantial  improvement  in  the 
character  of  all  advertising  has  been 
evident  in  recent  years.  Congress  was 
told  by  the  Commission.  Confidence 
was  expressed  that,  with  continued 
FTC  activity  “such  gains  as  have  been 
made  will  not  only  be  maintained  but 
continually  increased.” 

That  the  regulatory  body  has  set  up 
a  merit  classification  for  publications 
was  disclosed  at  one  stage  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  wherein  it  was  reported:  “In 
examining  advertisements  in  current 
publications,  the  Commission, 
through  its  radio  and  periodical  di¬ 
vision,  has  found  it  advisable  to  call 
for  some  newspapers  and  magazines 
on  a  continuous  basis,  due  to  the  per¬ 
sistently  questionable  character  of  the 
advertisements  published.  However, 
as  to  publications  generally,  of  which 
there  are  some  20,000.  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  survey,  continuously,  all 
advertisements  of  a  doubtful  nature; 
also,  it  has  been  found  unnecessary  to 
examine  all  the  issues  of  publications 
of  recognized  high  ethical  standard 
whose  publishers  censor  all  copy  be¬ 
fore  acceptance.” 

The  Commission,  in  the  1939  fiscal 
year  (ended  June  30),  examined  220,- 
760  advertisements  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  noted  26,176  as  con¬ 
taining  allegations  that  appeared  to  be 
false  or  misleading. 

Mail  Order  Examined 

Almanacs  of  wide  distribution  and 
of  general  use  as  advertising  media, 
and  mail-order  advertising,  are  now 
included  among  the  subjects  of  FTC 
scrutiny.  In  the  examination  of  10,927 
pages  of  mail-order  advertising,  773 
pages  were  marked  as  “possibly  false, 
misleading,  and  deceptive.” 

Surveyed  also  were  1,384,448  type¬ 
written  pages  of  radio  broadcast  com¬ 
mercial  continuity.  From  this  ma¬ 
terial  29,143  “commercials”  were 
marked  for  further  study. 

Summarizing  its  work  in  the  field 
of  advertising  control,  the  Commission 
advised  Congress: 

“During  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime 
30,  1939,  the  Commission  sent  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  advertisers  in  679  cases 
and  to  advertising  agencies  in  44  cases, 
negotiated  230  stipulations  for  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  misleading  representa¬ 
tions,  and  settled  or  closed  by  its  va¬ 
rious  methods  of  procedure  394  such 
cases.  In  26  cases  the  issuance  of 
complaint  was  recommended,  18  for 
failure  to  stipulate  and  eight  without 
giving  the  advertiser  an  opportunity 


to  stipulate  because  of  gross  deceptio- 
or  danger  to  the  public  involved  i 
the  practice.  In  15  cases  previously 
settled  by  stipulation,  complaints  wei^ 
recommended  for  violation  of  ti* 
terms  of  those  stipulations. 

“In  135  cases  the  division  recom¬ 
mended  filing  the  assembled  data  and 
closing  the  cases  without  prejudice  to 
the  right  of  the  Commission  to  re¬ 
open  them  at  any  time  the  facts  war- 
ranted.  Foiur  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause  the  Post  Office  Department  had 
issued  fraud  orders  against  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  11  because  the  Post  Of. 
fice  Department  had  accepted  aiEda- 
vits  of  discontinuance  of  business 
from  the  parties  concerned.  Othen 
were  closed  because,  prior  to  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  contact,  the  advertisers  had 
discontinued  advertising  or  sefc 
without  intent  to  resume,  and  othen- 
because  the  advertisers  were  able  to 
justify  their  claims.” 

■ 

Daily  Adopts 
Furniture  Ad 
Copy  Rules 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demootf 
&  Chronicle's  Bans  Listed 
By  Censorship  Bureau 

Bulletin  No.  3,  issued  recently  by 
the  Censorship  Bureau  of  the  Assoda- 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  of  which  Anthony  I 
Powderly,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle,  is  chairman,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  York  Bette 
Business  Bureau,  carried  a  list  of  rule 
and  regulations  for  the  acceptance  of 
fumitiu’e  copy  as  recently  adopted  by 
the  Democrat  &  Chronicle  classifiec 
and  IcKal  advertising  departments. 

No  comparative  prices  will  be  per¬ 
mitted,  one  rule  holds,  and  any  rde:- 
ence  to  “elsewhere”  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted.  Any  reference  to  “factory" 
or  “factory  to  you,”  or  “factory  agent' 
etc.,  “Outlet  for  our  largest  known  fac¬ 
tory,”  “We  sell  the  best,”  etc.,  will  no: 
be  permitted. 

The  Bant  Listed 

No  reference  will  be  permitted  f 
the  word  “wholesale”  or  “no  midie 
man  here,”  the  Democrat  &  Chroniefe- 
rules  state,  and  no  reference  to  a  di- 
count  will  be  permitted  or  “order  fric 
the  factory.” 

The  following  will  not  be  permitted 
nor  any  shading  of  the  following: 

“Noted  for  city’s  lowest  prices";  “Xc 
fair  offer  refused”;  “Any  fair  oSs 
accepted”;  “Sample  display”  (unis 
it  is  a  bonafide  factory  operating  tc- 
der  a  factory  rule  and  regulation* 
laid  down  by  New  York  State). 

“Our  prices  can’t  be  beat”;  “Buy  fa 
less”;  “City’s  best  values”;  “Deals 
invited”;  and  “Out  of  the  hi^ 
district,”  also  come  under  the  CensK- 
ship  Bureau’s  ban,  according  to  tbt 
Bulletin. 

In  other  words,  the  Bulletin  sayi 
“copy  should  be  confined  to  what  to 
have  to  sell  and  the  price, 
with  any  description  of  the  article  fa 
sale  without  any  reference  to  any¬ 
thing  or  anybody  else.” 

FORM  NEW  COMPANY 

The  firm  of  Church, 

Company,  sf)ecializing  in  circular-' 
promotion  through  carrier  orgam^ 
tions  in  newspaper  and  magazine  w--' 
bination  offers,  has  been  formed ' 
Chicago.  Members  of  the  firm  ind’-"; 
Basil  T.  Church,  formerly 
manager  of  Capper  Publications  ^ 
more  recently  with  Whitlock  & 
pany;  Norman  P.  Rickards,  forme-.^ 
circulation  manager  of  the  old 
(Ill.)  Herald;  and  Ernst  0.  Lan® 
offices  are  at  35  E.  Wacker  Drive 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  lUILOlNG  •  NEW  TOOK  •  42NO  STREET  AND  IROaDWAT 


A  liu"<‘  iiiarkot  iiaskol.  hcsidr  wliirli  lh»*  Anirrl«'aii  House-  Newsjtapers  fiaiii  prestipe  and  increase  tlieir  service  to  tlicir 

wife  wouhl  l)e  a  mere  Lilliputian,  would  he  re<piired  to  hold  readers  hy  association  with  famous  Itrands  and  cstahlished 
all  the  merchandise  cans,  packapes,  and  containers  now  fami-  produets.  Every  picture  of  a  product  thus  appearing  means 
liar  to  every  home,  everywhere.  In  the  tumult  of  preat  cities.  that  the  uewspap«‘r  is  iu  “good  company.'’  And  every  time 

or  out  under  the  sapping  roof  of  a  tiny  frontier  hamlet,  men.  increased  linage  or  a  new  campaipn  hrinps  added  packages 

women,  and  children  are  familiar  with  those  eans.  packages.  in  picture  form,  the  newspaper's  pros|>erity  and  prestige  are 

and  containers  -reeopnize  them  as  old  friends.  Such  is  the  certain  to  mcreasi*. 

irresistible  power  of  national  advertising.  F(.r  the  majorit>  of  ^  Ft  blishkk  is  a  stea<lfast  means  whereby  newspa- 

themhaveappeared.  with  consistent  regularity,  in  newspapers.  display  their  OWN  “Market  Packages'’  .  .  .  their 

big  and  little,  from  (-oast  to  Coast  some  for  generations.  OWN  Circulation  ’■merchandise*’  to  the  very  persons  who 

The  consumers  first  acquired  this  friendly  recognition  »»n  select  media,  plan  fresh  outlets,  and  decide  to  add  untried 

the  "shelves*’  of  their  favorite  home  papers  .  .  .  and  this  t«'rritories  and  newspaj)ers  to  their  lists.  Such  newspapers  are 

building  up  of  visual  contact  m<*ves  the  manufacturers*  mer-  in  "good  company"  in  the  columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

chandisc  from  store  shelves.  W  onderful.  when  you  stop  to  because  they  are  si«le  hy  side  with  others  that  have  long  been 

think  of  it.  regular  advertisers  to  advertiser  and  agency  alike. 


“f  value  the  quirk  general  publishers'*  vieivpoint  Editor  & 
Publisher  offers  on  questions  where  the  interests  of  vari¬ 
ous  groups  conflict.  /  have  been  able  to  scan  your  publi¬ 
cation  quickly  and  get  this  viewpoint  ivithout  having  to 
dig  for  it.’* 

(Signed)  ROY  W  .  PEET, 

Advertising  Ylanager, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Com pany. 
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EDITOR  &  publisher 


WHOSE  IDEA  WAS  IT? 

DREW  PEARSON.  Washington  correspondent 
with  a  flair  for  the  hidden  causes  of  events, 
has  attributed  President  R(K»sevelt’s  letter  to  the 


INACCURACY— AND  WHY 

SIX  WEEKS  .\(«()  fire  swept  through  the  oil 
town  of  Lagiiuillas.  near  Maracaibo.  Vew- 
xuela. 


\atican  to  an  editorial  written  by  Capt.  Jo.seph 
M.  Patterson  in  the  Xeir  York  Daily  Neus  of 
November  iS.  Pearson’s  view  is  that  Capt.  Pat¬ 
terson,  a  publisher  who  has  remained  a  critical 
friend  of  the  President,  conferred  with  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  immediately  after  the  editorial  which  urged 
a  “determined  suggestion  from  these  two  power¬ 
ful  world  figures.”  and  that  the  proposals  to 
the  Pope,  Dr.  Buttrick.  and  Rabbi  Adler  fol¬ 
lowed. 

We  wouldn't  remove  a  s|>eck  of  down  from  this 
feather  in  the  Captain’s  hat,  but  we  might  note 
earlier,  if  less  influential,  suggestions  along  the 
-same  line. 

On  Page  48  of  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Oct.  21, 
we  expressed  the  hope  that  a  “formula  might  be 
found  upon  which  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  Pope,  and 
|K>ssibly  another  neutral — say  .Argentina — might 
unite  in  a  plea  for  the  sus|)ension  of  hostili¬ 
ties.” 

•A  few  days  later,  we  lielieve  about  Octolier  26. 
the  late  Heyw«)od  Broun  voiced  the  same  ho|x* 
iii  almo.st  the  same  words  in  his  World-Telegram 
column. 

.And  about  Oct.  10.  immediately  after 
Hugh  Bailiie.  pre.sident  of  the  United  Press,  had 
n'turned  from  Euroiie.  the  editor  of  this  paper 
recalls  a  lengthy  di.sciission  with  him  of  the  jios- 
.sibility  of  co-operation  Itetween  Washington  and 
the  Vatican. 

We  still  think  the  idea  is  excellent,  and  if  Capt. 
Patterson’s  was  the  genius  which  brought  it  to 
fruition,  our  heartiest  congratulations  go  to  him. 

IT  CANT  HAPPEN  HERE? 

ME  DON'T  THINK  IT  CAN,  but  a  couple  of 

news  items  this  week  were  disquieting.  We  read 
a  Chicago  dispatch  concerning  the  activity  of 
Signor  Petrillo.  boss  of  the  .AFL  Musicians’  Union. 
He  doe.sn’t  like  the  face,  the  words,  or  the  deeds 
of  ,Iohn  L.  (CIO)  Lewis.  He  regards  every  men¬ 
tion  of  Lewis,  even  in  burle.s<iue,  as  a  boost  for 
the  CIO,  and.  l)ecause  he  controls  the  musicians 
who  sit  in  the  pits  of  Chicago  theatres,  he  can  im- 
l>o.se  his  will  on  Chicago  theater  managers,  to 
w  hom  audiences  are  much  more  important  than 
art. 

Signor  Petrillo’s  will  is  that  all  reference  to  said 
John  L.  (CIO)  Lewis  be  deleted  from  the  show.s — 
otherwise,  no  music,  and  God  knows  what  other 
vengeful  annoyances  from  Petrillo  and  the  union 
genie  his  baton  can  .summon.  Without  knowledge 
of  Signor  Petrillo,  we  can’t  call  him  a  racketeer, 
but  we  can  .say  that  the  “or  else”  technique 
wliich  his  teachers  u.sed  to  enforce  with  gunpowder 
has  been  learned  and  refined  to  fit  his  needs. 

That  is  bad  business — bad  for  the  stage,  bad 
for  the  public,  and  in  the  la.st  analysis,  bad  for 
organized  lalH)r.  The  .American  public  doesn’t  like 
humorless  dictators. 

Not  bad.  but  downright  silly,  is  the  attempt  of 
Councilman  Sullivan  of  Cambridge.  Ma.s.s.,  to  bar 
the  use  of  the  words  “Dmin”  and  “Leningrad”  in 
.sjieech  or  in  print  within  the  confines  of  his 
learned  city. 

His  idea  will  die  amid  the  laughter  it  has 
ar«)u.sed. 

There’ll  Ik*  no  lxK)k-burning  parties  in  Har- 
xard  Square,  but  that  such  an  idea  could  even 
get  to  the  |)oint  of  di.scus.sion  in  Massachusetts 
is.  as  we  said  Ix'fore.  disquieting. 


Berau^e.  even  because  they  have  reduced  my  peo¬ 
ple,  saying.  Peace;  and  there  was  no  peace;  and  one 
built  up  a  wall,  and,  lo,  others  daubed  it  with  un¬ 
tempered  mortar. — Eiaekiel  XIII:  10. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

.APPOINTMENT  of  Mr.  James  M'right  Brown. 

Jr.,  as  vice-pre.sident  and  publisher  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  which  appeared  in  the  masthead  of 
the  December  23  issue  has  brought  a  number  of 
inquiries  from  readers  which  we  are  glad  to  an¬ 
swer. 

This  appointment  does  not  mean  any  change 
in  the  organization.  Mr.  James  Wright  Brown. 
Sr.,  will  continue  as  President,  giving  his  full  time 
and  devotion  to  the  papier  as  he  has  for  the  past 
28  years  relieved  of  some  of  the  respionsibilities 
of  management.  The  promotion  of  Mr.  Brown,  Jr., 
is  in  recognition  of  faithful  and  efficient  pierform- 
ance  in  every  duty  assigned  him  during  his  1.5 
\«*ars  on  the  staff. 

ONE  LESS  TRAP 

UNDER  THE  HEADING  “Sucker  Bait.”  we 

commented  on  December  2  on  an  adverti.se- 
ment  in  Billboard,  offering  a  “piress  card”  and  ;i 
“repiorter’s  badge”  for  25  cents  each.  It  was  a 
form  of  pietty  larceny,  we  thought,  not  worthy  of 
Federal  Trade  Commission  notice,  but  of  .some 
importance  to  local  new.spapiers  and  police  de¬ 
partments. 

This  advertiser  listed  a  Boston  address  and  a 
Boston  newspaperman  clipped  our  comment  ami 
referred  it  to  the  police  department.  On  Decem- 
ler  13  a  complaint  was  docketed  in  Judge  Dont)- 
van’s  court  against  Maurice  ,1.  Ca.sey,  operator  of 
a  greeting  card  store  at  the  address  given  in  the 
advertisement.  The  court  found  the  defendant 
guilty  and  placed  the  ca.se  on  file  with  the  proviso 
that  he  refrain  from  such  advertising  in  future 
and  cease  doing  business  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Press  Service. 

Such  prompt  newspapor,  pxiliee  and  court  ac¬ 
tion  is  commendable.  The  fake  pre.ss  card  is  a 
delusion  to  pieople  who  hopo  to  gain  spiecial  priv¬ 
ileges  by  its  use,  and  it  is  a  post  to  bona  fide 
reporters  whose  genuine  credentials  are  eyed  with 
suspicion  by  harassed  police  officers.  At  best,  it 
is  potty  and  the  Boston  court’s  leniency  was  the 
wi.sest  course  in  this  case. 

There  are  others  who  can’t  pileml  the  ignorance 
and  thoughtlessness  which  probably  underlay  the 
Boston  offense.  The  poachers  on  the  edge  of  news- 
piapordom,  trading  under  names  .similar  to  those 
of  recognized  newspiapor  organizations,  are  usually 
out  after  more  than  a  .50-eent  sale,  and  their 
actions  reflect  badly  on  legitimate  newspiapor 
oporations. 

Similar  vigilance  by  working  newspapiermen 
and  .similarly  prompit  co-opieration  by  police  and 
courts  can  save  the  piublic  thou.sands  of  dollars 
annually. 

IDENTinCATION 

RESOLVE  to  be  thyself;  and  know  that  he  who 
finds  himself,  loses  his  misery. 

Matthew  .Arnold,  in 
“Self-Depondence.” 


It  was  a  four-day  story  in  newspapiers  aod 
radio,  mainly  because  early  reports  estimated 
the  dead  at  500  to  1,000  and  told  of  the  desttiK- 
tion  of  the  city  and  the  hazard  of  flaming  oil  u 
inch  thick  on  the  surface  of  Lake  Maracaibo. 

M’e  have  a  letter  from  an  oil  conipiany  official, 
an  eye-witne.ss.  expiressing  indignation  at  the  in¬ 
accuracy  of  the.se  reports,  and  the  failure  to 
correct  them  when  the  true  facts  became  avail 
able. 

.According  to  him,  the  fire  raged  from  8..Sfl  pjn 
until  2:. 30  a.m.,  and,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  oil 
company  fire-fighters,  destroyed  all  but  11  of  1.031 
houses. 

It  was  a  tinder-box  village  built  on  stilt.s  over 
the  water — box-wood  .sides  and  corrugated  iron 
rrofs,  connected  to  the  land  by  a  wide  board¬ 
walk  and  piier.  Its  popmlation  was  about 
4.000. 

The  total  dead  the  day  after  the  fire  was  24,  thr 
number  of  injured.  7.  The  surface  of  the  lakr 
was  not  ignited,  no  re.scue  Ixiats  capsized:  and 
according  to  the  letter,  a  one-inch  film  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lake  would  have  indicated  the  presem* 
of  100,000  tons  of  floating  oil. 

The  “horror  story”  was  put  out,  this  letter  .saj*. 
by  a  small  group)  .seeking  compiensation  for  de 
struction  of  their  p)ropx?rty.  It  was  cicdited  il 
Caracas,  whence  came  doctors,  nurses,  hospital 
.suppilies  and  five  Cabinet  mini.sters  within  IS 
hours  after  the  fire.  They  found  the  .seven  in 
jured  all  in  compiany  hospitals.  Their  report 
placed  the  dead  at  24.  One  of  the  injurerl  h*' 
since  died. 

Our  friend  feels  that  piress  services  and  radin 
should  have  investigated  the  repxirts  before  tellinj 
the  public  of  a  fear.some  holocaust,  and  he  won¬ 
ders  now  “what  one  can  believe  when  repiorts  ul 
things  that  happien  under  our  noses  are  .so  hr 
from  the  truth,”  We  can’t  blame  him  mueh. 
but — 

There  are  other  facts  to  lie  considered.  FiD*. 
no  regular  U.  S.  correspxmdent  would  lie  locate; 
in  a  squatter-town  like  Lagunillas.  The  Man- 
caibo  repxirter,  seeing  the  blaze,  undoubtedly  pS 
his  information  from  an  excited  eye-witne.ss  whik 
the  scene  was  most  frantic.  You  don’t  alway* 
get  accuracy  under  those  conditions,  even  » 
New  York.  So  the  .AP,  on  the  first  day,  smt 
out  its  correspxmdent’s  estimate  of  500  to  Stt" 
dead. 

The  next  day’s  story,  from  the  same  souiw 
brought  the  estimated  deaths  down  to  100.  Tl*; 
\eu'  I'ork  Times  p)ubli.shed  both  of  these, 
on  Nov.  17,  three  (lays  later,  it  publi.shed  a  I  f 
dispatch  from  Caracas,  quoting  the  official  go’’ 
ernment  repxirt  of  24  ixxlies  recovered  and  identi 
fied,  and  pirobably  as  many  more  missing  in  ll’' 


ruins. 

To  our  mind  that  is  gtxid  newspiapx’r  wors 
We  don’t  know  what  the  radio  did  in  its  broaii 


ca.sts  to  South  .America — the  sourct*  of  most 
our  corrcspxindent’s  di.scontent.  Me  do  kn<”' 
that  the  newspiapiers  pirinted  the  facts  as  they  P'' 
them  from  reliable  .sources,  aiul  that  they 
p<rint  the  true  repxirt  as  soon  as  it  was  a)*i^ 


Since  our  friend  referred  to  the  New  i®" 
Times  in  his  letter,  we’ll  direct  him  to  the  item  ** 
Page  12  of  the  Times  for  Nov.  17  late  city  editi®” 


The  fact  was  there,  unhidden. 
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personal 

Imention 


Utah  Sales  Managers’  association  re¬ 
cently  to  succeed  Joseph  T.  Butler, 
who  became  a  director. 

Joseph  A.  LaRose,  circulation  man- 
- T  ager,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 

(^al.)  Democrat’  t^b  T  aiff” 

lisher,  Pr«.siHpnt  newspaper  boys  and  distributed  gifts. 

CJeorge  A.  Raiche,  reporter,  Spring- 
field  Union,  showed  colored  movies 
which  he  took  on  a  cruise  with  the 
Coast  Guard  on  a  hunt  for  icebergs. 

J.  E.  Noll,  business  manager.  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  was 
chairman  of  the  glee  club  of  business 
men  who  participated  in  a  community 
Christmas  sing  in  Jackson  Dec.  24. 

Clarence  R.  Law,  San  Rafael  (Cal.) 
Independent,  is  newly-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northern  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  Assn.  He 
succeeds  Don  Mikkelson,  Redwood 
City  Tribune.  Ted  Schwamb,  San 
Mateo  Times,  was  elected  vice-presi- 


has  b«n  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  as  col¬ 
lector  of  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  port 
of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  is  for 
four  years.  Mr. 
Leake,  who  has 
been  with  the 
Democrat  since 
1915,  is  second 
vice-president  of 
the  California 
Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn. 


L.  K.  Nicholson,  publisher.  New  ,  ,  ^ 

Orleans  Times- Picayune  and  States,  dent  and  Fred  Wamholz,  Contra  Costa 
presented  the  annual  Times-Picayune  Gazette  of  Martinez,  secretary  at  the 
Loving  Cup  for  civic  service  to  Col.  Etecember  meeting  held  in  San  Fran- 
L.  Kemper  Williams,  chairman  of  the  cisco. 

New  Orleans  Housing  Authority,  in  Morgan  Howard,  treasurer  of  the 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


GEORGE  DUNSCOMB  has  held  but 
two  positions  with  the  Berkeley 
(Cal.)  Daily  Gazette,  those  being  com¬ 
plaint  clerk  and 
publisher.  So  it 
is  correct  to  say 
that  he  jumped 
from  a  part-time 
job  into  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  position, 
but  the  calendar 
shows  he  re¬ 
quired  18  years 
to  make  the 
jump.  Mr.  Duns- 
comb  worked  his 
way  through  the 
University  of 
California  by 


Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph,  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  American  Con¬ 
tract  Bridge  League  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Pittsburgh  recently. 

Harold  E.  Burns,  for  12  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Ellwood  City 
(Pa.)  Daily  Ledger,  has  purchased 
the  New  Wilmington  (Pa.)  Globe,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  business  for 
more  than  50  years. 

John  Lord  Booth,  32-year-old  son 
of  the  late  Ralph  H.  Booth,  president 
of  the  Booth  newspapers  of  Michigan, 
recently  acquired  control  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WMBC,  Detroit,  from  E.  J.  Hunt. 

John  B.  Long,  general  manager  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  is  all  ready  to  set  up  in 
the  printing  business  himself,  follow¬ 
ing  a  speech  before  the  Wilmington 
(Cal.)  Rotary  Club  last  week.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  meeting  all  members  were 
given  presents,  and  Preston  Roberts, 
chairman  of  the  day,  presented  Long 
with  a  toy  printing  set,  complete  with 
rubber  type. 

Charles  J.  McCarty,  advertising 
manager.  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News,  spent  the  Christmas  weekend 
with  his  brother  in  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Albert  L.  Levine,  advertising  solici¬ 
tor,  Galveston  (Tex.)  News  and  Trib¬ 
une  recently  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  Texas  State  Conference  of  B’Nai 
Brith. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


G  M  weeKiy  papers  irom 

Blair.  The  ownership  change 
IS  effective  Jan.  1.  Col.  Peterson  sold 
la^  (Cal.)  Daily  Times 


year  to  Robert  K.  and  Stanworth 


(-■  Hancock. 

,  I  Manigault,  publisher,  Charles- 
^  D  <Sr  Courier  and  Eve- 

Post  has  purchased  radio  station 
of  that  city. 


The  Business  Office 


George  Dunscomb 


ceremonies  held  Dec.  24.  The  award 
was  the  35th  to  be  made  since  1901. 

J.  N.  Heiskell,  publisher.  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette;  K.  A.  Engel,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Arkansas  Democrat;  Clarence 
F.  Byms,  editor,  Fort  Smith  South- 
vest  American  and  Times  Record; 

Hal  Douglas,  business  manager,  Fay¬ 
etteville  Northwest  Arkansas  Times; 
and  George  F.  Upton,  publisher,  Dar- 
danelle  Post-Dispatch,  are  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Public 
Schools  appointed  by  Gov.  Carl  E. 

Bailey  to  recommend  a  more  effective 
system  of  public  education  in  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
and  Franklin  B.  Rogger,  secretary  of 
Everybody’s  Daily  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  have  been  re-elected  directors 
of  the  Buffalo  Better  Business  Bureau. 

They  will  serve  for  three-year  terms. 

Burrows  Matthews,  editor,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  has  been 
elected  dean  of  the  Saturn  Club  of 
Buffalo. 

Rush  Burton,  editor,  Lavonia  (Ga.) 

Timei,  was  honored  Dec.  19  when  cit¬ 
izens  paid  tribute  to  him  at  a  four- 
hour  testimonial  dinner  at  which  he 
was  named  “our  leading  citizen”  in 
appreciation  of  his  32  years’  service 
to  the  community. 

James  H.  Skewes,  publisher.  Meri¬ 
dian  (Miss.)  Star,  underwent  a  gall 
bladder  operation,  Dec.  22,  in  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Vernon  V.  Paine,  co-publisher,  Up-  ROBERT  W.  KEYSERLINGK,  man- 
land  (Cal.)  News,  was  elected  presi-  aging  director  of  the  British  United 
dent  of  the  San  ^rnardino-Riverside  Press  in  Canada,  with  base  in  Mon- 
(-ounties  unit  of  the  California  News-  treal,  delivered  addresses  before  ser- 
paper  Publishers  Assn,  last  week,  vice  clubs  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  Monc- 
Paul  Moore,  Redlands  Facts,  and  Dean  ton,  N.  B.,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  of 
u  Sellers,  Ontario  Herald,  were  the  maritime  provinces  for  the  B.U.P. 
elected  vice-president  and  secretary.  His  subject  was  the  Russian-German 
James  W.  Weir,  publisher,  Randolph  alliance. 

<w-  Va.)  Review  and  secretary  of  the  Dorothy  Thompson,  special  writer 
west  Virginia  Publishers’  Assn.,  has  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
wn  appointed  state  chairman  for  the  spoke  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Madison 
Finnish  Relief  Fund  Square  Garden  sponsored  by  the  New 

E.  R.  Peterson  has  purchased  Chapter  of  the  Finnish  Relief 

‘he  Corona  (Cal.)  Daily  Independent  ^ 

^0  affiliated  weekly  papers  from  ,  editor,  Scran- 

r.  «>  TM  .  _  J  K  K  Times,  is  back  at  work  after  an 

illness  of  nearly  six  months. 

Tom  R.  Brislin  of  the  INS  staff  in 
Harrisburg  has  returned  to  duty  after 
being  laid  up  with  an  infected  foot. 

Earl  Johnson,  staff  artist,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening  News, 
and  Mrs.  Johnson,  are  the  parents  of 
a  daughter,  Nadia,  born  recently. 

W.  B.  Clausen,  head  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Re¬ 
publicans  in  Los  Angeles  Dec.  21. 

Ernest  M.  Berry,  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Evening  Leader  editorial 
was  elected  president  of  the  staff,  was  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 


^  J  h^FiWIN,  circulation  manager, 
T.i!  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune- 
'legram,  was  4i,„ 


taking  a  turn  at  the  telephone  switch¬ 
board  of  his  uncle’s  newspaper,  the 
Gazette,  in  the  evenings.  His  diploma 
won,  Mr.  Dunscomb  bade  forewell  to 
the  late  Charles  E.  Dunscomb  and  set 
forth  to  find  more  entertaining  ways 
of  earning  a  living. 

The  quest  for  entertainment  took 
him  back  to  his  father’s  newspaper, 
the  Windsor  (Ill.)  Gazette,  to  other 
newspapers  in  Illinois  and  finally  into 
advertising  in  Chicago.  He  pounded 
the  pavements  for  a  Chicago  daily, 
finally  entered  advertising  agency 
work  and  vented  his  desire  to  write 
by  offering  contributions  to  the  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  During  the  past 
seven  years  he  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  of  articles  and  of  fiction 
to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier’s, 
Red  Book  and  other  publications. 

Most  of  his  advertising  agency  work 
has  been  in  the  role  of  an  executive 
with  agencies  handling  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  merchandising  and  promotion  of 
many  of  the  country’s  largest  national 
advertisers.  For  six  years  ending  in 
July,  1939,  he  was  with  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  in  Chicago. 

A  few  months  after  his  uncle’s  death 
he  was  asked  to  assume  the  publish¬ 
er’s  post  at  the  Gazette  by  Mrs.  Flora 
E.  Dunscomb,  his  aunt,  who  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Gazette  Fhiblishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  who  continues  as  active 
head. 


annual  Christmas  party  of  the  Merri¬ 
mack  Square  Theater  staff  of  Lowell 
at  the  Dracut  Inn  Dec.  13.  William  A. 
O’Connell,  of  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-  j 
Citizen  advertising  staff,  was  one  of  | 
the  speakers. 

Louis  R.  Winter,  publicity  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  Democratic  City 
Committee  has  resigned,  to  become  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  effective  Jan.  1.  He  bejan 
his  career  in  1908  on  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  North  American  and  for  many 
years  was  with  the  morning  Public 
Ledger  and  the  Evening  Ledger. 

Robert  Halladay,  19-year  old  re¬ 
porter,  who  has  been  covering  the 
Washburn  College  run  for  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  while  attending 
college,  and  was  also  manning  the 
camera  for  the  (Capital,  has  been  added 
to  Senator  Arthur  Capper’s  office  staff 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Howard  Moulton,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post,  has  been  elected  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Newspaper  Club  of  Boston  with 
E.  Bigelow  Thompson,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  as  managing  editor,  and 
Joseph  F.  Dineen,  of  Boston  Globe 
editorial  staff,  reporter. 

Hal  Middlesworth,  El  I  aso,  Tex., 
newspap)erman  for  several  years,  has 
joined  the  central  desk  staff  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.;  Daily-Okla- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Surprise! 

Surprise! 


One  surprise  after  another  is  go¬ 
ing  to  pop  soon  in  the  ELLA 
CINDERS  daily  strip. 

Readers  are  going  to  be  surprised. 

Patches,  Ella's  husband,  is  going 
to  be  surprised. 

Even  Ella  herself  is  going  to  be 
surprised. 

And  everybody's  going  to  be  de¬ 
lighted. 

It's  a  big  change  and  a  bold  one 
that  Bill  Consebnan  and  Charlie 
Plumb  are  making  in  ELLA 
CINDERS — and  one,  too,  that's 
bound  to  catapult  their  comic  to 
hitherto  unsealed  peaks  of  popu¬ 
larity. 


The  first  rumble  of  the  revolution 
in  story  and  slant  will  come  the 
week  of  January  29.  Within  that 
i  period  there  will  be,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  new  readers,  a  swift  review 
of  the  romance  of  Ella  and 
Patches — an«l  then  the  fireworks 
start  working. 


I 


We'll  be  gla«l  to  tell  you  what 
the  new  departure  in  ELLA 
CINDERS  is  all  about.  When 
you  know,  we're  sure  you'll  agree 
with  us  that  it’s  the  ideal  time 
to  start  this  ideal  comic. 
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PERSONALS 


Earl  J.  Milligan,  city  editor,  Waynes- 
ALS  boro  (Va.)  News-Virginian,  to  Miss 

continued  from  page  39  Margaret  Kenney,  of  Dansville,  N.  Y., 

-  at  Waynesboro,  recently. 

homan,  after  resigning  from  the  El  John  Neely,  of  the  New  York  Her- 
Paso  Herald-Post  copy  desk.  aid  Tribune  circulation  department,  to 

Henry  J.  Leader,  has  been  named  Miss  Grace  Kolson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
state  editor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  at  Brooklyn,  recently 
Press.  He  was  fo^erly  news  man-  Benthuysen,  of  the  Topeka 

ager  of  the  Rome  bureau  of  the  Press  ^-apital  advertising  staff, 

and  UUca  Observer-Dispatch.  ^ 

the  Top)eka  Morris  Plan  Co.,  Dec.  23. 
IQing  oeiis _  Emmet  Crozier,  New  York  Herald 


EDITOR  6c  PUBLISHE: 

H'  T  ’nriVlI^rtv’  "nmc  Newsdom,  started  in  Juhj  ^ 

.  1j.  1/Oneriy  that  year  by  New  York  pubE  T 

IT  r*  and  others  to  provide  jobs  for  iZ 

OUeU  A..  \^m  OlQl  ployed  newspapermen.  The  utiW  )i 

«-■  M  magnate  became  its  “angel”  and#. 

For  $54/000/000  since  been  making  up  any  defij 

WA  »t/v  /wvrw/wvrv  according  to  Newsdom  executive  " 

Bought  Interest  in  Journal-  credited  *3  ff 

n  .  J  »  fj-i  •  1  Utilities  operators  « 

Post  and  Wrote  bditonals  introduce  public  relations  advertise  ‘® 

During  Kansas  Libel  Fight  started  a  systematic  canqu* 

using  paid  space  in  newspapers,  ik.  ^ 
Henry  L.  Doherty,  69,  president  and  signed  to  present  his  concerns  to 


_ Wedding  Bells _ 

ODI  CASALI,  business  and  circula- 


I 


I 


Bought  Interest  in  Journal- 
Post  and  Wrote  Editorials 
During  Kansas  Libel  Fight 


Tribune  renorter  to  Mils  MUdned  founder  of  the  Cities  Service  Com-  public  as  piersonal,  human  outfits,  f,  ^ 

Jesslund,  publicity  expert  of  thfj  P^ny,  parent  firm  of  nearly  200  oil.  years  William  C.  Freeman,  a  p^'  ^ 

Walter  Thompson  agency,  in  New  traction,  light,  gas  and  power  subsid-  re  ations  specialist,  wrote  a  cohm  “ 

York,  Dec.  15.  iaries  throughout  the  U.  S.,  and  who  called  ‘Personal — But  Not  Caf.  ^ 

TT  ti  r-.,  LL  is  best  remembered  in  the  newspaper  dential,”  which  Mr.  Doherty  Daidk 

William  H.  Hastings,  J^chburg  spectacular  fight  with  have  printed  in  U.  S.  newsp^iT*  " 

(Mass.)  Sentinel  staff,  to  Miss  Mar-  m*,.  Mr 

Hoii  iwToe.  04  the  powerful  Kansas  City  Star  early  _ _  jr 


tion  manager,  Welch  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Jesslund,  publicity  expert  of  the  J. 
News,  to  Miss  Lila  Mae  Ashworth  of  Walter  Thompson  agency,  in  New 


Beckley,  at  Pearishurg.  Va.,  recently. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


York,  Dec.  15. 

William  H.  Hastings,  Fitchburg 
(Mass.)  Sentinel  staff,  to  Miss  Mar- 


guerite  E.  Hall  of  Athol,  Mass.,  at  the  ^  26  of  bron- 


Ituluding  The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Xruispaper- 
dom,  merged  1925;  Tht  Fourth  Estate,  merged  1927. 


Athol  Congregational  Church  re-  pneumonia  in  his  apartment  at  ^UliUaiP 

Temple  University  Hospital,  Philadel- 

Cornelius  F.  Hurley,  Associated  rihia  ~  lO' 

Press  staff,  Boston,  tc  Miss  Georgia  At  iK  ao  f  in  Mr  n^bartv  nnit  ^  ar 

Libbv  Henrv  of  Hvannis  Mass  re-  ^  ^  ‘  manager  of  the  Cambridge  (Oi 

centlv  '  '  school  to  sell  newspapers  on  the  streets  Daily  Jeffersonian,  died  of  a  heana-  ,1 

of  Columbus,  O.,  his  birthplace,  in  tack  Dec.  19. 

— — — 1880.  A  job  as  office  boy  with  the  local  Howard  Ellis,  71,  publisher,  ISc  ^ 
Special  Editions  utility  company  started  him  on  the  Florence  (Mo.)  Montgomery  Co.-.r,  ] 

career  which  led  to  the  formation  of  Leader  and  a  former  president  of  a 
TULSA  (Okla.)  WORLD,  Dec.  25,  his  banking  firm  in  1905  and  the  or-  Missouri  Press  Assn,  died  Dec  !1 


#t)ituarp 


^VVrn-  Cornelius  F.  Hurley,  Associated 

Titles  Patented,  Registered  Contents  Copyrighted  ,  n-  r.  ,  r.. 

The  editor  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY,  Inc.  Press  staff,  Boston,  tc  Miss  Georgia 


JAU  Es  Wright  Brown,  President 
Jasies  Wright  Brown,  Jr  ,  Pice  President 
Charles  B.  Grooves,  Treasurer 

_ Chas.  T.  Stuart,  Secretary _ 

General  Offices: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N  Y 
Telephorus: 

BRyant  9-3052,  30M,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers’ 

_ Journal  in  America _ 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
Managing  Editor;  Robert  U.  Brown,  News  Editor; 
Walter  E.  Schneider,  Associate  Editor;  John  J. 
Cloucher,  Stefhen  J.  Monchak,  Jack  Price, 
Frank  Fehluan.  Mrs  S.  L.  Dare,  Librarian. 


Libby  Henry  of  Hyannis,  Mass.,  re 
cently. 


T.  E.  AMOS,  76,  president  and  geDail 
manager  of  the  Cambridge  (On  I 


Special  Editions 


Missouri  Press  Assn.,  died  Dec  0,1 


annual  Christmas  section  of  16  pages  ganization  of  Cities  Service  Company  there,  of  a  heart  ailment.  SunivJ 


for  publication  of  Charles  Dickens’ 
“A  Christmas  Carol.” 


Frank  Fehlman.  Mrs  S.  L.  Dare,  Librarian. _ 

James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Publisher;  Charles  B- 
Grooves,  General  Manager;  Charles  T.  Stuart, 
Advertising  Director;  George  H.  Strate,  Circulation 


Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  Dec.  18, 
Christmas  carol  edition,  when  quar¬ 
ter-folded  provided  48  pages. 
Winchester  (Mass.)  Star,  Dec.  8, 


Manager;  Louis  A.  Fontaine,  Classified  Manager;  Annual  Christmas  issue,  two  sections, 

)oHN  Johnson,  Placement  Manager. _  DaBeS 

Washington,  D.  C.  Correspondent:  General  Press  "  ® 


Association,  James  J.  Butler  »nd  George  H. 
Manning,  Jr.,  1376  National  Press  Club  Bldg., 

Phone  Metropolitan  1080. _ 

Chicago  Editor:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  921 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360  North 

Michigan  Ave.,  Tel.  Dearborn  6771. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondent:  Campbell  Watson, 
2132  Derby  Slrrrt,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone:  Thorn- 
wall  5^7;  Ken  Taylor,  i215  Ncsrth  Hobart  BouL, 


Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette,  Dec. 
15  Christmas  Gift  edition,  three  sec¬ 
tions,  36  pages. 


JUUAN  O.  HALL 

Julian  O.  Hall,  39-year-old  editor  of 


in  1910.  include  Mrs.  Ellis,  a  son  ani  il 

Fought  Star  In  Editorials  daughter.  I 

In  July,  1931,  the  utilities  magnate  R-  M.  Sparks,  for  the  last  25  yeLil 
began  a  determined  fight  with  Gov-  editor  of  the  luka  (Miss.)  Videtto.vs 
emor  Harry  H.  Woodring  of  Kansas  killed  last  week  when  he  walked  :-.3 
and  the  Kansas  City  Star,  after  the  the  path  of  a  fast  freight  train  at  j* 
State  Banking  Department  had  barred  Mineral  Springs  Hotel.  Survivors 
all  but  one  class  of  Cities  Service  elude  his  wife  and  a  son. 
stock  from  sale  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Lewis  A.  (Pete)  Wilson,  34,  ri 

Doherty,  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  photographer,  Detroit  Times,  id 
to  have  the  Star  barred  from  the  mails  Dec.  26  in  the  Herman  Kiefer  H» 
on  his  allegation  that  its  “evil  influ-  pital,  Detroit,  where  he  had  beci 
ences”  had  been  responsible  for  Gov-  patient  for  six  months, 
emor  Woodring’s  stand,  filed  suit  for  Joseph  Marchel,  29,  of  the  Dtrrc 


Joseph  Marchel,  29,  of  the  D£~ 


$12,000,000  damages  against  the  news-  Times  photographic  department  cdl 


wall  5557;  Ken  lAYLOR,  1215  rvort*  rtofan  «ow.,  eA]„\  ,.,00  LUl^  — - - -  t - V -  --r--— -  -  , 

1^8  Angeles,  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722.  Adver-  Uotiian  (Ala.)  Lagle,  was  Killea  paper.  It  IS  the  largest  libel  action  a  Dec.  26  at  his  home  in  Detroit  a 


Sa*^n*^Fran^$co'^*Teiep^nr^Sut^^  i*393^  .  j  single  newspajier  ever  has  been  called  had  been  ill  about  a  year. 


L^sT^'lerTelephoni  burned  near  Round  Lake  Fla.  while  ^p„°„  ^  defend  in  the  U.  S. 


Prospect  1975. 


Carlos  Silva  Vildosola,  69,  foni^l 


he  was  en  roiHe  hoine  alorie  from  a  g^gj.  replied  that  it  would  not  editor  of  South  America’s  c.rs 


London  Vera  Chand^r,  7  Su  Martins  Vkws,  fishmg  trip.  Funeral  Services  were  jje  frightened  into  abandoning  its  newsp>ap>er,  El  Mercurio,  Santiae. 

held  Dec.  23  at  Dothan.  After  repor-  «o4  fair  voice  fev  CocHaac  rioo  22 


phone:  Temple  Bar  3006.  Paris,  France  Corre^on-^  .  ‘ 

dent:  Bernhard  Ragner,  25  Rue  Rennequin,  Tele-  tonal 


;ec.  at  Uotnan.  Alter  repor 
work  in  Washington  and  At 


phone  Etoile  07-70  Paris,  France,  Business  Office  Janta,  Hall  returned  to  Dothan  tO 
Representatxve:  Sydney  R.  Clarre,  International  .  ,  u*  f  *u  4.1^  ^  t  \ir  rr 


Service,  76  Rue  des  Petits-Champs,  Telephone  Opera 
66-27. 


work  under  his  father,  the  late  W.  T. 
Hall,  then  editor  and  publisher  of  the 


campaign  “to  get  fair  rates  for  domes-  Chile,  died  in  Santiago  Dec.  22.  F: 
tic  customers  in  the  cities  of  Kansas  more  than  50  years  Senor  Silva  V:.:> 
arid  Missouri.”  sola  was  a  foremost  figure  in  new.'S-l 

A  month  after  the  battle  began  Mr.  per  circles  in  Chile.  I 

Doherty  announced  that  he  had  pur-  L.  Stewart  Wells,  50,  a  copjn'^l 


c4i’^ofata  Main?chi!^(3$aka!  Japan'Ld^jAM°E^^  1924,  after  the  elder  Hall  s  chased  a  half-interest  in  the  Kansas  for  Geyer,  Cornell  &  NeweU,  Fx 


P,  O.  Box  107,  Chung  King,  China. 

Display  Advertising  rates  effective  Dec  1,  1937: 
85c  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows: 
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1 

Time 

6 
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13 

Times 

26 
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52 

Times 
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$275 

$234 

$220 

$206 

$182 

Vi  Page 

336 

1.54 

1.31 

123 

116 

103 

y  Page 

168 

85 

72* 

68* 

64* 

57 

HPage 

84 

55 

47* 

44* 

41* 

37 

V^  Page 

42 

33 

28* 

26* 

24* 

22 

death  from  injuries  suffered  in  an  ^ity  Journal  Post,  now  the  Kansas  New  York  agency,  died  Dec.  23  73 
automobile  accident-Julian  became  city  Journal,  to  give  him  “an  equal  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in 

editor.  His  brother,  Horace,  became  footing  with  his  foes.  He  became  a  York. 

business  manager,  a  post  he  still  holds,  special  editorial  writer  “to  secure  for  Albert  L.  Gerrard.  45,  sales  sttc- 
TI-MJIVT  r  uronT  r  me  the  freedom  of  the  press.”  At  that  visor  in  the  circulation  departmec* 

jOrlN  hi.  lllPPL£  time  he  sent  a  23-page  letter  to  the  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  died  sudden' 

John  E.  Hippie,  74,  veteran  pub-  Star’s  trustees  urging  them  to  oust  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  desk  Deti 
lisher  of  the  Pierre  (S.  D.)  Capital-  its  executives.  Previouslv  he  had  been  with  the 


yJpZ  Si  *?f3t  Tel*}!!  JOHN  E.  HIPPLE  time  he  sent  a  23-pag*e  letter  to  the  the  DetroTFree^^^^^^ 

u  *84  55  47*  44*  41*1  37  Jolui  E.  Hipplc,  74,  Veteran  pub-  Star’s  trustees  urging  them  to  oust  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  desk  Dee  il 

Vi  Page  42  33  2S*  26*  24*1  22  lisher  of  the  Pierre  (S.  D.)  Capital-  its  executives.  Previously  he  had  been  with  the  S|j 

The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at  Joumal  and  for  many  years  Mayor  of  In  July,  1932,  the  State  was  granted  culation  departments  of  the  Df--< 
a  cost  of  $22,  per  week  earris  Rs  low  R  rate  on  R  52  South  Dakota’s  Capital  city,  died  at  a  temporary  injunction  in  a  suit  to  News  and  the  old  Detroit  Jounsl 
p«t;^$“o3“au”page!'$5rqSart«Va^’'’^u^  PiciTe  Dcc.  23.  Widely  enjoin  the  Doherty  companies  from  James  Hannan,  46,  former  pubi^/ 


eighth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  dehnite  copy  knOWn  in  newspaper  and  political  cir 
schedule.  „i„  ra,. 


enjoin  the  Doherty  companies  from  James  Hannan,  46,  former  pubiT/l 
selling  Cities  Service  securities  in  of  the  Chillicothe  (O.)  Sctoto-Gorftj 


- p - : - =-  cles,  Mr.  Hippie  was  instrumental  in  Kansas.  The  utilities  magnate  four  was  found  dead  in  his  autoir.:^ 

pei^agatf  Him  V  timea"^  *****  me  one  time,  getting  SouUi  Dakota  admitted  to  the  days  later  filed  two  suits  asking  dam-  Dec.  19  near  there,  shot  throi#4 


Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time;  Union.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  ages  totaling  $42,000,000  against  the  heart.  The  coroner  classed  it  as  :-4 


40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to  sons,  Robert  and  James,  who  were  Star  and  its  management,  bringing  to  cide. 
the  line). _ oee«„;o4.a.j  ,.,;4i,  4K<,:.  4..4U«-  4i CiAonnnoo  4V>«,  4«4oi  »' 


Subscription  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  i_i*  i.«  u 
United  States  and  Idand  Possessions,  $4  per  year;  pUDllSning  DUSineSS. 
Canada,  $4.50;  Foreign,  $5. _  ■ 


associated  with  their  father  in  the  $54,000,000  the  total  of  suits  against  A.  M.  Oliphant,  58.  former  new>“ 
publishing  business.  that  newspaper.  And  its  arch-foe  perman  of  New  Castle  and  Pittob-- 

KTxriiTT  r-K o^niir n wt  hinted  there  were  more  to  come,  died  at  his  home  in  Akron.  Ohio, 

/iLVArl  riAoTMATl  Nothing  Como  of  Suits  22  from  injuries  when  he 

Alvah  Eastman,  81,  editor  of  daily  After  considerable  legal  skirmish-  kitchen,  his  head  striking  the 


UACVt  av  AAAO  All  - 

22  from  injuries  when  he  fell  m  ' 
kitchen,  his  head  striking  the  ' 


-  _  —  I  «  «  «  *  «  « V  ««  w  _r _ 1_  - -  - -  ...w. ...  vaiCVI  dC  Ilia  IIUIIIC  111  aaiva  " 

Cluo  Rates:  The  club  rates  arc  applicable  to  all  /^VAH  EASTMAN  Nothina  Cam*  at  SmUc  22  from  ininripc  whpn  he  fell  ®  ^ 

subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether  paid  a  i  t_  t:^  i*  i  •  WOfOing  womo  Of  otiits  ^  irom  injuries  wnen 

for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Two  subscrip-  Alvah  E^tman,  81,  editor  of  daily  After  Considerable  legal  skirmish-  kitchen,  his  head  striking  tne  • 
"uW^pKrnry^TK^  newspapers  in  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  for  ing,  apparently  nothing  ever  came  of  After  leaving  Rttsburgh  he 

separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  subscrip-  years  and  dean  of  Minnesota  news-  the  threats  or  the  suits  In  April  1933  with  the  Wheeling  News 

ironeVrou7rae*m"i  rd*drrs.eTfS,‘one“*;L*i°«  Cloud.  the  Circuit  Court  at  Kansas  City  sus^  njiinber  of  years  was  tele^ph  ■ 

$3.00  each  or  individual  subscription  for  6ve  years  at  l^^stman  became  editor  and  pub-  tained  a  demurrer  of  the  Star  in  the  Akron  Beacoji-Jounui . 

$15  00;  Rdditional  subscriptions  on  the  same  basis-  lisher  of  the  St.  Cloud  Daily  Journal  $30,000,000  action.  In  1936  three  of  Virginia  McGill,  3-year-ola  as--. 

M”mbers:"The  As”oriaud  Business  Papers.  Adver-  original  COUntS  in  the  $12.-  ter  of  Ralph  McGiU,  eXWUtWe 

tising  Federation  of  America,  National  Editorial  f*r^ss  was  acquired  by  the  St.  Cloud  000,000  suit  Were  thrown  out  by  the  AtlnntOr  Co?istitwno  . 

Association,  National  Better  Business  Bureaus  and  Daily  Times  and  he  WaS  editor  of  the  Kansas  Suoremp  Court  Aftpr  tfiat  Dec.  19. 

the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  average  ..«4:i  L:-  j _ iU  ^  v.OUri.  Alter  Uiat  _ ’TuTTBiiLt  •• 


$3.00  each  or  individual  subscription  for  five  years  at 
$15  00;  additional  subscriptions  on  the  same  basis — 

namely  three  dollars  each. _ 

Members:  The  Associated  Business  Papers.  Adver- 


audited  net  paid  “A  B  C  ”  as  follows: 


Miss  Joan  Catherine  ThobJ**-'  ‘I 


Six  Months 

End^ 

Net 

Paid 

Total  DH- 
tribution 

June  30, 1939 . 

12,726 

13,783 

1938 . 

12,360 

13,312 

1937 . 

11.482 

12,751 

1936 . 

10,778 

11,801 

1935  . 

10,225 

11,333 

1934  . 

9,359 

10,592 

1933  . 

8,796 

10,320 

1932  . 

9,920 

10,987 

1931  . 

10,497 

11,569 

1930  . 

10,816 

12,216 

1929  . 

9,878 

11,105 

1928  . 

8,982 

10.223 

He  was  a  fonner  president  of  the  newspaper  records  show,  until  the  daughter  of  Hewitt  D.  Thur^ 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association.  Journal-Post  was  sold  on  Aug.  25.  vertising  manager  of  the  j 

tit  V  m-msT-iLTr"  K  T\TWKT  to  Orville  S.  McPherson  and  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail, 


w.  E.  SEIDENFADEN 


(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail, 


Russell  H.  Miles.  At  Cities  Service  from  a  throat  infection  and  F*’ 


William  E.  Seidenfaden,  42,  sales  Company’s  offices  in  New  York,  Edi-  monia. 


manager  of  the  Wortman  Roller  Co.,  tor  &  Publisher  was  told  at  that  time  Cornelius  K.  Langham,  ^ 
manufacturers  of  printers’  rollers  of  that  Mr.  Doherty  had  not  made  any  mer  newspaperman,  died 
Cincinnati,  well  known  in  the  printing  disposition  of  his  50%  interest,  10%  of  disease  at  New  Orleans,  La,  ^ 
trade  and  to  newspapers  of  Ohio  and  which  was  non- voting.  He  had  been  advertising 

Indiana,  died  last  week  from  erysipelas.  In  November,  1931,  Mr.  Doherty  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Time*,  ''**  ‘  | 

He  lived  in  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky.  came  to  the  aid  of  the  new  trade  bury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press. 


I 


^^I-OR  DECEMBER  30,  1939 


Dailies  Suspend 
fjfcuring  1939 

fcal  continued  from  page  4 

w^lopley,  owner  of  the  San  Dieao 
,r  jlnion,  morning,  and  Tribune,  eve- 
sj^|ing_The  new  paper  is  called  the 
Diego  Tnbune-Sun 

^lAU  employes  of  the  59-year-old 
i|im  received  severance  pay 
p,|  A  statement  by  A.  L.  Houser  nub 
m  part,  said:  ’  ^ 

,1  ‘In  endeavoring  to  serve  the  enm 
tl'inity,  the  Sun  has  been  operaS 
,|or  a  number  of  years  at  a  loss 
I  "It  has  now  become  obvious  that 
Ijer  investment  in  it  would  be  ' 
lull  e  m  the  face  of  mounting  pro- 
iuction  costs,  due  principally  to  in-  ' 
ireased  costs  of  labor,  short  leek 

fclr  S  prices  and 

m  j  Circumstances 

lave  made  it  apparent  that  a  second 

t  in  San  S 

Hot  be  operated  on  a  break-e^f;, 

ientdiJ^fsif ^de  to  absorb  some 
i  Dec  employes  in  the  Scrinns 

P'ace  S?m 

"  m"  leaves  a  to 

‘  25  yeastojp,  ^  Scripps-Howard 

>ia«4ovd  into  ^ad 

'or?hr?v”w''K^  I 

Sly  Tm„,  purohStwoSj,,'’  *  '  I 

JltZ  7Te‘'N^  I 

1.1  ism,  m,ki„g  4  '  I 

(E  &  p  Oct  29  Sr ; 

^  ffollts  (Okla  t 

publicaiiin  dL 

J~f'^kly  field  ^  ®'’iar  the 

scripp^  r 

^rfounal.  evening  ^  (Cal.)  ; 

....-Forged  with  the  »  suspended  and 

;  ‘"To'’;;- 

I  Clinton  (Oklq  t  iir  • 

....  fjspended  publie^  '  Morning  Times 

^Jicceeded  '^by  ® 

"f  0.1 

^  jdaily  onf^n^n  ^ews-Review, 

:r"ded  pubiicatTon  s“s- 

^lAs  1938  drew  to  a" 

ffter  85  years  suspended 

■F"  Joseph  M  ^  ®°"‘‘auous  opera-  i 
.1 _ 11^  Stephenson,  editor 


and  publisher,  Dec  27  sairl 

had  been  oneraf^A  Paper 

1931.  Liquidation* 

150  emp?oyi.  effected 

PuWisVr®S^‘UeT9^^vof^^ 

business  was  less  tharhalf 

ten  years  ago.”  "  ol 


MODEL  MEET 

*‘‘^6  LhlCnnn  'T: _ 


ii 


Scott 

Newspaper 


utmost  in 
dependability 

^nits 

folders 

Paper  Feeds 

Saf»,t 
*"  */>•  World 

''^^Her  Scott  &  Co. 

^h^lNFlELD^  N.  J. 


appoints  "SPECIAL" 

World  has  “anointed  B^' 

Ja"T  *  '^WosoouMvos, 


The  nu-  -  ** 

awaked  fte‘'°sa„o’;r"’  .>»» 

Aeronautics  Associafi°”  ♦  l^ational 

1940  National  MoTe/AiJ°,r”"°"^^^ 

pionships  in  m  nn  '^^rplane  cham- 

Chicago  park  Sfe?  ^^e 

Times  is  the  first  n»^  ^  The 

‘be  sanction  S 

nationTchamptLlT^i"'’''’  «'  ‘h* 

Times  promotion  Russ  Stewart, 
rice  Roddy  Timoc  and  Mau- 

assisted  by  the  Time  editor, 

Have  chary^I“ 


increased 

daily,  to  SimiviJ  ’  two-year-old 
the  paper’s  announced  in 

e-b^r!V9?, 

bSinning  *^f  Jhe 

was  increased  to^fi^OW). 

TO  MEET 

will  'hoId‘°itr*1I“‘’“’’''".  A^Oiiiation 

U.^hler-WalM  »'  «»' 

£^.  1  anT^Sd"  ’  O, 


^iLr  ^ATERIArMAKING 

machine 


Continuous-Strip  Material 

(Cast  in  Strips  or  Cut  to  Measure) 

Straight-Line  Rules— 250  designs  and  sizes 
from  I'/s  to  18  point,  inclusive. 

Leads  and  Slugs— Either  "high"  or  “low,"  in  all 
sizes  from  1  point  to  18  point,  inclusive. 

“High”  and  “Low”  Base-In  12,  18,  24,  30 
and  36  point  (strips  24  inches  long). 

Flush-Side  and  Full  Face  Rules— Cast  flush  on 
one  or  both  sides;  I'/a  to  12  point  body. 

Want-Ad  Rules — Special  drive  for  resisting  mat 
pressure;  1'/^  and  2  point. 

Ornamental  Borders— 200  designs  and  sizes 
from  2  to  12  point,  inclusive. 

Wavy  Rules — Several  weights  of  rule  face;  sizes 
from  2  to  12  point. 

Broaching  Rules — With  special  shoulder,  several 
weights  and  sizes. 

Tie-Up  Slugs — 12  to  36  point,  any  desired  height. 

Electrotype  Bearers — 12  and  18  point.  With 
firm  name  repeated,  to  identify  foundry  forms. 


Single-Column  Material 

(Not  Made  on  Other  Strip  Machines) 

Leads  and  Slugs— 2  to  12  point,  meas¬ 
ures  up  to  15  picas  in  length. 

Straight-Line  and  Want-Ad  Rules— 

Many  weights  of  face;  1'/2  to  6  point  sizes; 
measures  up  to  15  picas  in  length. 

Centered  Dashes— A  variety  of  designs 
and  weights;  sizes  from  3  to  14  point;  cen¬ 
tered  on  measures  up  to  15  picas  in  length. 

Single-Piece  Braces  — Centered  on 
measures  from  4  picas  to  15  picas  in  length. 

Logotypes — Cast  from  slug-machine  mat¬ 
rices  in  sizes  from  6  to  18  point,  centered  on 
desired  measures  up  to  15  picas  in  length. 

Decorative  End  Rules— A  variety  of 
corner  designs  and  rule  faces  in  sizes  from 
3  to  6  point. 

★ 

W^Ue  Priced,  and  *1efuHA  UtA 
NEW  IMPROVED 

MONOTYPE  MATERIAL  MAKING 
MACHINE 


unsion  MONorm  machine  commny,  /./.  / .  -  - 


“J  K„M.  Xo.  ,,7 


42— C  IRCULATION 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HE? 


Stockton  Record 
Carrier  Wins 
Gold  Star  Award 


participants  to  subscribe  to  NNCP  more  increase  each  week  are  “sales 


said  Mr.  Hoffman. 


men”  and  all  others  are  listed  as  “Old 


Plans  are  now  underway  for  the  Johns.”  Here  is  the  story  upon  which 
1940  Gold  Star  Award.  The  contest  B.  R.  Martin  based  his  contest: 


organization.”  he  said,  “and  have  use; 
no  adult  solicitors,  direct  mail,  or  oi. 
side  high  pressure  contests.” 


I 


will  again  be  open  to  all  daily  news-  “When  I  was  a  very  small  boy  we  lived  on 

.  XT  o  r* _ a  farm  down  in  Virginia.  !  had  a  brother  not 

papers  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  pis  con- 


Leslie  Tusup  Judged  “No.  1 
Carrier"  in  Contest  .  .  . 
Other  Winners  Named 


test  will  cover  a  period  of  10  months,  ^^•ere  old  enough  to  do  some  work  on  the 
from  March  1  to  Dec.  15,  1940.  Sup-  farm.  The  horses  and  mules  were  too  spirited 
plementing  the  questionnaire  form,  for  small  boys  to  handle  so  he  bought  ‘Old 
in  iiiHoino  ixrinnorc  urill  John’  for  US  to  drive.  Now,  ‘Old  John’  was  so 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  in  by  each  carrier.  and  hurting  us.  lie  would  pull  a  ground 

To  Leslie  Tusup  carrier-salesman  Basically,  the  contest  embodies  the  sled,  wagon  or  a  small  plow  all  over  the  farm, 
for  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record,  goes  pooling  of  nominal  entry  fees  to  create  One  day  my  brother  an.l  I  decided  that  we 
the  “Gold  Star  Award”  for  1939  svm-  a  large  prize  fund  that  will  stimulate  Old  John  up  to  the  buggy  and 

ine  ooia  oiar  nwaiu  loi  syiii  &  r  ...  -  go  to  town.  .  .  .  We  started  out  in  great  style. 

bolic  of  the  title  “Number  One  Car-  the  interest  and  imagmation  of  news-  an  R.  F.  1).  mail 


used  this  year  in  judging  winners,  will  John’  for  us  to  drive.  .Now,  ‘Old  John  was  so 
.  .  j.Ui  j  old  that  he  didn  t  have  much  life  and  there 

be  a  mon^ly  report  card  to  be  turned 


and  hurling  us.  lie  would  pull  a  ground 


B.  L.  MICKEL 

Ben  L.  Mickel,  73,  father  of  L  B 
Mickel,  superintendent  of  bureiji 
United  Press,  died  Dec.  18  at  Sold® 
Kan.  Mr.  Mickel  was  owner  trf  tj, 
Soldier  Clipper,  a  hand-set  weet 
which  he  had  published  for  50  ytjii 
Other  survivors  include  his  wife  ad 
another  son. 


bolic  of  the  title  “Number  One  Car- 


Hut  every  time  we  came  to  an  R.  F.  D.  mail 


rier-Salesman  of  America.”  Young  paper  boys  to  greater  achievements,  "Old  John’  would  pull  right  ui>  lieside  it 


Tusup  not  only  receives  a  gold  trophy, 

but  a  $200  cash  award  offered  by  Na-  Scholarships  Awarded 


and  stop. 

**An  investigation  later  showed  that  for 


1  9  ^  f  f  «rr  I  1  TY  II  years  ‘Old  John*  had  pulled  a  buggy  for  the 

tional  Newspaper  Gamers  Press  of  FOURTEEN  Omaha  World-Herald  carrier  and  had  learned  that  he  had  t*. 


Minneapolis. 


carrier  boys  have  been  awarded  make  deliveries  at  the  mail  boxes  so  he  just 


RAISES  STREET  PRICE 

The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  on  Jt 
1  will  advance  its  price  from  twot 
three  cents  it  was  announced  Dec  I 
The  rise  in  newspaper  costs  fotts 
the  increase  the  daily  announced 


Purpose  of  the  award  is  to  focus  scholarships  to  college.  The  scholar-  pulled  up  to  all  mail  iwxes  and  stopi)e<l. 


public  attention  on  the  young  men  of  ships,  all  for  the  first  year  of  college,  ,  deliveryman  but  he  was 

today  who  are  engaged  as  carrier-  were  the  first  awarded  under  a  plan  ^r  stTup't  tH^L.  rn"^ 

salesmen.  Twelve  newspapers  in  bemg  sponsored  by  the  World-Herald  sgu  anything. 

U.  S.  and  Canada  competed  in  this  in  co-operation  with  universities  and  “That  taught  me  one  thing — ‘.\  mule  could 
year’s  contest,  a  mutual,  non-profit  colleges  in  that  area.  The  winners  •<«  trained  to  deliver  pajiers  but  it  takes  a  real 
newspaper  boy  achievement  project  were  carriers  who  measured  up  to  secure  new  subscribers  and  collect. 

.  ,  .  •  j  XT  -.1-  A  •  >  .L  e  11  •  •  ju  j  .  Some  of  our  carriers  are  real  salesmen  and  are 

to  select  and  award  North  Americas  the  following  requisites,  adhered  to  ,gg„ring  new  subscribers,  while  others  are 

outstanding  newspaper  boys.  by  a  business  man  in  selecting  em-  doing  work  that  could  be  done  by  a  trained 


newspaper  boy  achievement  project  were  carriers  who  measured  up  to 
to  select  and  award  North  America’s  the  following  requisites,  adhered  to 


outstanding  newspaper  boys. 

Silver  Award  Winnert 


The  following  carrier-salesmen  were  publi^er: 


ployes,  according  to  J.  M.  Harding,  mule. 


doing  work  that  could  be  done  by  a  trained 


coveted  Silver 


(1)  The  candidate  must  rank  scho- 


“To  gel  out  of  the  ‘Old  Jolin’  class  it  is 
necessary  that  you  increase  your  Banner  order 
one  (1)  before  the  end  of  this  week.  After 


Award  and  were  eligible  to  enter  the  l^stically  in  the  top  third  of  his  class,  week  you  will  have  to 


final  eliminations  for  the  Gold  Star  (2)  he  mt^t  take  part  in  outside  activ 


Award  won  by  Young  Tusup  of  the  ‘ties  which  develop  leadership;  (3)  he 
Stockton  Record:  be  from  a  mid-westem  school; 

Alvin  Anderson,  San  Bernardino  must  be  from  a  small  town, 

(Cal.)  Sun;  Carl  Riggs,  Sydney  (5)  he  must  earn  his  way  at  least 
(N.  S.)  Post  Record;  Joel  Cole,  partly,  through  schcwl. 

Neveda  (la.)  Journal;  Donald  Ray,  Hardmg  explamed  that  a  larger 

McComb  (Miss.)  Enterprise;  Robert  Percentage  of  boys  m  the  middle  wes 
Holley,  Champaign  -  Urbana  (lU.)  |°  to  college  with  a  serious  purpose 
Courier;  Frank  Dann,  Winnipeg  Free  Small  town  boys,  especially  those  wh( 
Press;  Wallace  Thurston,  Utica  «fter  schoo  and  during  vaca 


each  week  to  stay  in  the  ‘Salesmen*  Class. 

“Starting  next  week  all  ‘Salesmen*  will  be 
given  one  FREE  Theater  Ticket  each  week.** 


fN  D/irhi  Mfrtf  ^HnwAT-  uons,  meet  ana  Know  everyouay  in  nmimsci.  wc  una 

S  RaleTpt^rC  )  TTriL/X^T  their  commumty.  ^le  fact  that  they  business  strictly  through  our  carrier 
Schaefer,  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Ad-  m  youA  teaches  them  early  the  ■  -I 

vance;  Vincent  Corroppoli,  Bayonne  of  thrift  and  industry. 

(N.  J.)  Times;  and  James  Barry,  Mon-  Carriers  chosen  passed  rigorous  re- 

treal  Gazette.  quirements  as  carrier-salesmen  and  l.flTrliriinil 


In  addition  to  the  Gold  Star  win-  well-rounded  individuals, 
ner  and  the  Silver  Star  awards,  out-  u-  j  t  • 

standing  carriers  on  each  of  the  com-  Stage  Combined  Trip 


Correction 


peting  newspapers  were  selected  for  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  should 


Red  Star  Awards  and  the  opportunity 
to  compete  for  the  Silver  Star  recog¬ 
nition. 

Explains  Contnst  Aims 


be  interested  in  a  combined  trip  for 
carriers,  sponsored  by  the  Kingston 
Whig-Standard  and  the  Peterborough 
Examiner.  Under  such  an  arrange- 


For  the  benefit  of  circulation  man-  ment,  the  papers  were  able  to  get 
agers.  National  Newspaper  Carriers’  ^P^^ial  concessions  for  the  trip  to 


Press’,  the  organization  sponsoring  the  Toronto,  where  the  boys  witnessed  a 
contest,  has  been  providing  a  monthly  Professional  hockey  game. 


circulation  promotion  service  to  news¬ 
papers  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  since 


Salesmen  or  "Old  lohns" 


E.  B.  Hoffman  is  publisher  of  WE  OFFER  a  “true  story”  from  the 


Logan  (W.  Va.)  Banner’s  weekly 


The  Miami  Daily  News 
gained  182,015  lines  of 
general  and  automotive 
display  in  eleven  months 
of  1939.  Other  paper 
gained  1  1,775  lines  in¬ 
stead  of  showing  a  loss  as 
erroneously  reported  in 
our  ad  of  December  23rd. 


“The  Gold  Star  Award  is  not  tied  carrier  paper  as  the  basis  for  an  “Old 
up  in  any  way  with  NNCP  subscribers  John  Contest”  in  which  carriers  are 


only.  Every  daily  newspaper  in  the  classed  as  salesmen  or  mules  accord- 
country  was  eligible  to  take  part  and  iiig  to  their  sales  records.  On  the 


The  Miami  News 


no  solicitation  was  made  to  get  the  Banner,  all  carriers  that  make  one  or 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFG.  CO. 


Chicago:  211  West  Wockcr  Drive 
New  York:  220  East  42nd  Street 
Son  Francisco:  1st  Nat  I  Bonk  Bldg 


Circulation 
for  November 


295,437 


was  the  average  net  paid 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  So  i 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dgr- 1 
ing  the  month  of  November,  1931.’ 


Paper  Ahead  of  Quota 

THE  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript 
this  month  passed  the  half-way 


November  circulation  of  The  Sm-; 
day  Sun  averaged  197,827  pe 
Sunday.  ! 


Everything  in  Bmltimirt 
Ravolvet  Around 


work  after  school  and  during  vaca-  according  to  W.  F.  Lester,  circulation 
tions,  meet  and  know  everybody  in  manager.  “We  have  promoted  this 


r  1 1  K  S  Ij  X 

Morning  Evening  Swdq 


w. 


ISTEB! 


You'll  gel  teller 
results  with 


W. 


ilMAATS 


ipi 


MU 


NG  COUP 


1 

Fortune 

COVERS  BUSINESS 

TELEMATS 

the  same  way  a  news^ 

axe  tke  raded 

paper  covers  its  city 
—by  assignments  to 

its  staff  of  63  editors, 

•  // 

writers,  researchers 

Ltt  Ike 

and  assistants. 

WORLD 

%  1 

a 

iMiiijwwffiliS 


AUSTRALIA 


The  only  journal  giving  the  ^ 
of  advertieers.  ■dverlienipP” 
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R.  E.  Hooey  Receives 
AU-America  Emblem 

Robert  E.  Hooey,  sports  editor  of 
the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  Colvimbus, 
is  the  twelfth  man  to  receive  the  em¬ 
blem  of  the  All-  _ 

America  Board 
of  football,  his 
sports  page  lay¬ 
out  announcing 
the  board’s  All- 
America  team 
having  been 
judged  the  best 
this  year. 

His  award,  a 
gold  watch  bear¬ 
ing  the  red, 
white  and  blue 
insignia  of  the  R.  E.  Hooey 
board,  was  for 

die  layout  he  conceived  for  annmxnc- 
ing  the  1938  AU-America  team,  the 
award  being  made  one  year  after 
publication  of  the  layout.  He  won 
over  30  of  the  largest  newspapers  in 
the  country  and  Christy  Walsh,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  presented  the  watch 
to  Mr.  Hooey  personally  in  Columbus. 


More  Editorial  Writers 
Than  Reporters 

(Continued  from  page  51 

terson.  In  1927  at  a  London  dinner  at 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  sit 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  host,  T.  P. 
O’Connor,  by  sheer  luck,  not  by  his 
arrangement,  an  English  guest  told 
with  gusto  a  draw  poker  story  of 
which  Henry  Watterson  was  the  hero. 
Conversation  was  suspended  while 
every  one  listened  to  the  raconteur. 

Similar  interest  was  reflected  by 
exchange  editors  in  clipping  Watter- 
son’s  page.  Some  of  his  editorial 
writers  were  fatuous  enough  not  to 
understand  that  while  Watterson’s 
page  could  give  their  editorials  wide 
circulation  under  his  name  they  could 
not  give  him  anything  beyond  accept¬ 
able  service,  although  he  courteously 
treated  them  as  his  peers. 

Nothing  in  this  article  should  be 
construed  as  belittling  Robertson, 
whose  ability  was  perhaps  more  ad¬ 
mired  by  Watterson  than  Watterson’s 
by  him. 

Watterson’s  fame  rested  upon  a 


mannered  style  for  which  Robertson 
had  neither  flair  nor  ambition  and 
upon  showmanship  Robertson  aus¬ 
terely  holding  that,  to  the  public,  the 
newspaper  should  be  everything,  the 
individual  nothing. 

Robertson’s  pile-driving  editorials 
resembled  those  of  Frank  I.  Cobb  in 
simplicity  of  style. 

Marse  Henry  attributed  his  own 
success  to  an  ear  for  music,  to  his 
education — as  a  pianist 


MOVIE  CRITIC  RESIGNS 

Howard  Rushmore,  motion  picture 
critic  for  the  New  York  Daily  Worker, 
official  Communist  daily,  annoimced 
last  week  that  he  had  resigned  be¬ 
cause  he  refused  to  “pan”  the  movie 
"Gone  With  the  Wind”  on  orders  of  the 
management.  An  adverse  review  was 
wanted,  he  said,  because  of  the  status 
and  treatment  of  negroes  in  the  film. 
The  Worker,  in  turn,  announced  that 
Rushmore  had  been  discharged  be¬ 
cause  for  several  months  he  had  been 
veering  to  the  Right.  Rushmore  also 
claimed  his  $25  a  week  salary  had  not 
been  forthcoming  for  weeks. 
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NEWfPAPER 
(jrow(  with 
TOPEKA 


I  here  are  many  vital 
reasons  why  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  grows 
with  the  passing  years — 
the  growth  of  the  city’s 
population,  the  growth  of 
the  surrounding  trade 
areas  .  .  .  the  sustained 
prosperity  of  the  people 
.  .  .  industrial  and  farm¬ 
ing  progress  .  .  .  the  na¬ 
tive  response  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  hoth  local  and  na¬ 
tional  .  .  .  the  modernity 
of  the  husiness  section 
coupled  with  the  number 
of  retail  outlets  and  the 
alert  vision  of  the  mer¬ 
chants. 


And  add  to  these  rea¬ 
sons  an  indispensable 
factor — the  newspaper 
ITSELF.  Its  editorial 
policy  ...  its  State-wide 
influence  ...  its  features, 
intimacy  of  news  .  .  . 
spirit  and  program  of 
helpfulness.  The  Daily 
Capital  has  obviously 
kept  pace,  via  circulation 
— with  its  communitv. 


There  has  heen  a  nor¬ 
mal  climb  from  36.000 
in  192.'>  to  over  50,900  in 
1939.  The  record  is  NOT 
spectacular  .  .  .  because 
high-pressure  tactics  are 
never  cinploN  cd. 


I  oltye  ®oppka  Bailg  daptlal  | 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
Published  Morning  ond  Sundoy  by 

CAPPER  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc 
Arthur  Copper,  President  ond  Publisher 
OFFICES  .  .  New  York,  Chicogo.  Detroit, 
Konsos  City,  Son  Troncisco 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  T.  s.  mvm 


Vol.  1.  No.  1  The  prospectus  is  a  swell  job.  From 

THE  year  ends  for  us  on  a  pleasant  general  manager  of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-  signed  by  the  carrier  who  left  it  A 

note.  And  frankly,  it’s  not  so  much  Times-Ster,  we  get  this  interesting  sends  out  a  neat  folder  reporting  welcome  gift  it  must  have  been.  And 

because  of  the  many  nice  things  Santa  information:  The  prosp^tus  was  ^  survey  it  made  recently  which  shows  hnw  much  more  welcome  if  it  had 

brought  us  as  because  of  something  niaded  to  every  firm  in  the  country  64.4%  of  its  city  readers  read  no  b^n  printed  just  a  bit  larger  so  tha: 

that  came  in  the  mail  this  week  from  ®  newspaper.  the  captions  could  have  been  more 

the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Doubt  it  f  “^er  $5,000,  a  total  of  14,000  ..^ou  just  can’t  ignore  a  127%  gain  read.  .  , 

if  you  will,  you  hardened  and  frost-  Ti/r  ’  i  nnn  f  rotnmi^H  in  retail  sales!”  is  the  simple  message  „  ^  ^ 

bitten  cynics,  but  here  is  a  promotion  More  than  lOM  of  them  returned  the  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel  makes  on 


Leader  comes  a  market  data  book  that  holiday  greeting.  That  kid  should  be 
R  T  T  N  is  one  of  the  handsomest  we  have  seen  selling  papers  from  behind  a  desk  a 

in  some  time.  Amply  illustrated  with  some  promotion  department, 
photographs,  it  invites  the  reader  to  Then  congratulate  the  Winnijwj 
dip  into  its  pages — and  these  are  filled  (Man.)  Tribune  for  the  tiny  souvenir 
with  valuable  statistical  material  about  booklet  its  carriers  distributed  as  their 
the  Argus-Leader’s  market.  An  ex-  Christmas  greeting  cards.  The  book, 
cellent  job — which,  incidentally,  does  let  contained  pictures  of  the  royai 
The  prospectus  is  a  swell  job.  From  have  an  index.  visit  to  Canada,  and  each  one  was 


bitten  cynics,  but  here  is  a  promotion  u.a..  x  ux  x.x.™  x  .  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel  makes  on  »  v  t,  T  Z 

PD"-a  new  maeazine  which  wUl  ot  them  asked  to  have  a  representa-  It  is  the  complete  directory  to 


PD” — a  new  magazine  which  will 
bring  its  readers  every  month  abbre¬ 
viations  of  choice  stories  and  articles, 
as  well  as  cartoons  and  photographs, 


tive  call  on  them. 


Censored! 


from  the  previous  month’s  issues  of  WHEN  war  broke  out  in  Europe  sev- 
the  Plain  Dealer.  The  idea  is  to  ac-  eral  months  ago,  it  seemed  as 
quaint  advertising  people  with  the  though  newspaper  promotion  depart- 
kind  of  newspaper  the  Plain  Dealer  ments  were  doing  nothing  else  but 
is  by  feeding  them  in  this  pleasant  promoting  war  coverage.  Then  it  all 
and  entertaining  fashion  typical  bits  seemed  to  stop.  Why?  The  war  is 


the  Sentinel  produces  authoritative  “  t oxx^x;xory 
figures  to  pJove  them.  Fittingly  restaurants  and  night  spou 

enough,  the  card  is  printed  in  gold.  “^eluding  maps  Aat  show  you  howto 
®  get  to  them.  The  descriptive  copy  is 

New  Promotion  Mrmager 


of  the  Plain  Dealer. 


still  going  on.  War  news  is  just  as  im- 


New  Promotion  Manager 

PUBLISHER  Richard  N.  Johnson  of 
the  Boston  Transcript  announced 
this  week  that  Kenneth  R.  Johnson 
_ has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  promo- 


In  format,  this  new  little  magazine  portant  today  as  it  was  then.  The 
is  quite  like  the  digest  magazines  that  promotional  story  for  newspapers  is 
have  come  into  piopularity  in  recent  just  as  good  as  it  was  then.  Why  not 
years,  a  convenient  pocket  size.  The  continue  to  smash  it  home  to  readers? 


material  strikes  us  as  being  a  lot  more 


other  activity  so  dramatically 


interesting  than  that  in  many  of  the  demonstrates  the  superior  enterprise 
digest  magazines  we  have  read.  But  and  ability  of  American  newspapers 
that’s  not  surprising.  'The  Plain  as  their  war  coverage.  Make  the 
Dealer  is  one  of  the  country’s  great  point  and  keep  making  it  so  long  as 
newspapers.  If  the  material  in  it  is  it  is  news  and  you  have  put  across  a 
good  reading  today,  it’s  equally  good  thought  that  should  remain  with 
a  month  from  today  and  quite  as  good  readers  a  long  time, 
even  a  year  or  more  from  today  if  it  We  are  moved  to  this  thought  by  a  K.  R.  Johnson 
should  be  published  between  board  smash  page  which  appeared  last  week 


nTh  barber  ad  laws 

has  been  ap-  Cincinnati,  Dec.  26— Cases  pendn? 
pointed  promo-  in  Common  Pleas  Court,  testing  con- 
tion  manager  of  stitutionality  of  Ohio  laws  prohibitin’ 
the  paper.  barbers  from  advertising  prices,  even- 

This  work  was  tually  may  be  decided  in  the  U.  & 
formerly  done  Supreme  Court,  attorneys  indicate! 
by  Harold  Cabot  last  week.  Two  Cincinnati  barbers  at- 
&  Co.,  Boston  ad-  tacked  the  law  after  their  certificate 
vertising  agency,  were  suspended  by  the  State  Board  of 
Commenting  on  Barber  Examiners  for  allegedly  vio- 
the  change  Pub-  lating  it.  The  barbers  said  they  would 
Usher  Johnson  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  necessary 
states  that  “The  to  have  the  law  knocked  out.  lb 
appointment  of  law  forbids  price  advertising  of  any 
Kenneth  John-  kind, 
son  is  a  step  co-  ■ 


covers  For  this  reason,  “The  PD”  in  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  one  incident  with  the  Transcript’s  decision  MID-WEEK  COMICS 

should  build  up  quite  a  following  of  the  best  we’ve  swn  on  war  cov-  to  develop  its  own  promotion  depart-  Each  Wednesdav  starting  Jan  3  the 

among  advertising  people  that  will  erage.  Across  a  full-page  reproduc-  ment  to  extend  further  the  work  pre- 

fnr  it  paaprW  «xvprv  month  tion  of  the  front  page  of  the  London  viously  earned  on  in  its  behalf  by  the  t^ong  isiana  uaiiy  Aavocate,ot  ^ 


look  for  it  eagerly  every  month. 
They’ll  even  enjoy  reading  the  pro- 


Daily  Telegraph  was  printed  boldly  agency.” 


wood.  Queens,  New  York  City,  wid 
have  a  four-page  comic  supplemc: 
containing  eight  adventure  features 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time 
that  any  newspaper  has  had  a  comi: 


motion  in  it  if  the  quality  is  kept  as  red.  This  paper  is  cei^ored.  Copy,  The  new  promotion  manager  is  a  containing  eirfit  adventure  features 
high  as  that  of  the  one  promotional  which  was  broken  into  the  Telegraph  s  graduate  of  Iowa  State  College  and  .p,  -  -  if_i: ^  u-  .Ug  gj-st  time 

piece  in  this  first  issue,  a  piece  about  front  page,  made  the  point  that  war  Harvard  Business  School.  He  worked  ..  .  npw<manf.r  ha.;  had  a  comi: 

the  paper’s  women’s  clubs  denartment  news  abroad  is  little  more  than  prop-  for  two  years  with  T.  F.  McPherson,  ggition.  ac- 

“The  PD”  calls  to  mind  two  other  Uganda,  whereas  in  this  country  it  is  newspaper  analyst  and  re^arch  Albert  Horeis,  business 

ventures  somewhat  similar  in  nature.  a  '^"rker.  ^lor  to  joinmg  tl.e  Trans-  n^a^ager.  The  price  of  Wednesdays 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  a  cou-  Portion.  A  good  job.  script  staff  Iw  conducted  research  paper  will  not  be  increased, 

pie  of  years  ago  issued  a  monthly  .  -  .  x  u  work  for  the  Boston  Globe. 

magazine,  “Copy.”  This  was  a  lot  Market  StuH  - 

more  imposing  than  “The  PD” — and  THE  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jouryial  has  Here  and  There 

this  very  fact,  we  understand,  led  to  just  issued  a  market  data  book  about  FIRST  thing  on  the  calendar  for  1940  ^  _  %  ft  A  C 


.1  m  uoruiiiK  lo  /vioeri  xiurei^, 

worker,  ^lor  to  joinmg  tl.e  Trans-  ^.a^ager.  The  price  of  Wednesday) 
script  staff  he  conducted  research  ^-jl  ^e  increased, 

work  for  the  Boston  Globe. 


its  abandonment;  it  was  too  costly.  Providence  that  answers  about  every  is  to  find  out  who  the  luscious 
"Copy”  featured  material  written  es-  question  even  a  smart  space  buyer  creature  is  who  posed  for  the  Miami 


pecially 


it— back-of-the-scenes  could  think  to  ask.  It  is  simply  got  (Fla.)  Daily  News  Christmas  card. 


stuff.  And  although  this  is  interesting,  up  so  that  the  material  in  it  can  be  You’ll  get  a  slight  idea  why  from  the 
giving  advertising  people  stuff  right  quickly  read  and  easily  understood.  News  greeting,  “Thanks  to  our  adver- 
out  of  the  paper’s  columns  seems  a  An  interesting  feature  is  a  series  of  tisers — our  figures  look  pretty  good, 
lot  more  effective.  reader  traffic  charts  which  show  too!”  If  they’re  as  good  as  hers, 

The  Neio  York  Post  for  a  while  pub-  reader  interest  in  the  different  pages  they’re  perfect! 
lished  a  digest  of  material  from  its  features  in  the  paper.  This  is  a  Then  get  a  line  on  “Joe  the  Kid,” 
columns.  An  attempt  was  made  to  should  like  to  make  the  newsboy  at  11th  and  Baltimore, 

sell  this  in  competition  with  the  other  slight  suggestion — an  index  would  Kansas  City.  With  every  paper  he 

digest  periodicals,  although  whether  h'ive  been  ureful  and  welcome.  sold  last  week,  he  distributed  a  packet 

From  the  Sioux  F alls  (S.  D.)  Argus-  of  matches  carrying  his  name  and  a 


this  or  promotion  was  the  primary 
objective  we  do  not  know. 

At  any  rate,  “The  PD”  is  the  best 
effort  of  this  kind  we  have  seen.  We 
predict  for  it  a  huge  success. 

Centennial 

NEXT  April  23,  the  Cincinnati  Times- 

Star  will  be  100  years  old.  To  com¬ 
memorate  the  occasion,  the  paper  will 
issue  on  that  day  an  edition  of  some 
250  pages  “that  will  be  a  complete  edi¬ 
torial  and  pictorial  biography  of  the 
past  century.”  Announcement  of  this 
is  made  in  a  handsome  prospectus  out¬ 
lining  what  the  Times-Star  promises 
will  be  “an  entirely  new  conception  of 
commemorative  journalism.”  The 
prospectus  features  as  illustrations  ar¬ 
tist’s  visuals  of  the  front  covers  of  the 
16  sections  of  the  special  edition — 
civic,  education,  fine  arts,  agriculture, 
etc.  And  with  the  prospectus  is  sent 
a  proof  of  the  actual  front  cover  of  a 
typical  section  to  show  that  the  issue 
really  will  be  something  special. 


HOE 

precision 

SHAVING 

MACHINES 

for  smoother  shaving 
of  Flat  &  Curved  Plates 

Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 

^  R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 


(UP) 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


UNITED  PRESS 


Since  1925 

.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bnreio  hu 
served  hundreds  upon  hundredi 
of  employers  by  putting  them  b 
touch  with  capable  employe*- 
men  recommended  because  thej 
are  especially  qualified  for  tl» 
job. 

Whether  it  be  an  editor,  mas- 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  w 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Personnel  Bureas- 

Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  pi*** 
association,  magazine,  pubbotf 
and  allied  fields. 


Write  or  wire— 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREIO 

James  C  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wocker  Drive.  Chieog*.  *■ 

A  nation-wide  non-profit  eer^l*  ^ 
ported  by  Bigme  Delte  Oi.  Prst***"* 
al  Jonmaliatie  Fraternity. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  1940  MARKET  GUIDE 


For  Full  Measure  of  Buying  Power  of 


The  following  information  has  been  received  since  publication  of  the  1949 
Market  Guide,  November  25.  1939,  and  should  be  substituted  for  the  pub¬ 
lished  information  by  users  of  that  issue: 

row  46— JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

iT.rir.  I  till*  iiilverliMMHi'iit  to  rcail  •'•.10' 

«r  nioix'  foveratr.-  of  a  $l-.>:i.000.0<»tt.  market 

Page  85— MASON  CITY.  IO>WA 

Krtuil  TriMliiiB  Area:  Avcrat'c  ratliiis  i 
4-1  inilc«  Most  imi'ort.int  eitics  ami  nil 
nidnalilirs  in  this  aira  are:  Hampton  (pol 
"urn-  Charles  City  (S.O.'illl;  Garner  (1 
•’411'  NorlhwoiMl  i  i  ..a.o4  I  ;  Osaire 
\linlv  I144TI:  Alirona  la.ilSo);  Jore 
(■iiv  cMiltii:  l-'k'-  'iiils  'I.-**-*)- 


ige  166— NEW  YORK  CITY 

Uorom-'h  of  Kielimonil  iioimlation 
ITK. 


Page  286— MONTREAL 

Total  numlM'i'  of  hanks  1 
lion  miller  "Hiiyins'  I'owei- 


newspaper  clippings  includes  a  gen¬ 
erous  representation  of  ‘who’  and 
‘whom’  errors,”  he  says.  ‘‘New  York. 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles  and  St.  Louis  newspapers  are 
included  among  those  consistently ; 
misusing  the  pronoun.” 

Another  journalese  expression  listed 
by  Ediger  is  the  use  of  “following”  as 
an  adverb  synonymous  with  “after.”  , 
He  gives  as  an  example  this  news-  j 
paper  sentence,  “He  went  home  fol-  i 
lowing  an  operation,”  where  gram¬ 
marians  would  write,  ‘‘He  went  home  ; 
after  an  operation.” 

“In  the  newspapers,  a  student  i 
usually  ‘graduates’  from  school,”  j 
Ediger  writes,  “Yet  grammarians  say 
he  does  not  graduate,  but  is  grad-  | 
uated.”  ‘ 

Subjunctive  It  No  Worry 

The  subjunctive,  EkJiger  says,  is  no 
worry  at  all  to  the  newspaper  writer. 
He  usually  writes  as  if  the  subjunctive 
did  not  exist. 

“Newspaper  punctuation  frequently 
is  haphazard  and  random  affair,” 
Ediger  writes.  “The  reporter  will 
write,  insert  a  comma  here  and  there 
when  he  thinks  length  justifies  it,  then 
continue  to  write  until  time  for  a 
period.” 

“Latter,”  defined  in  the  dictionary 
as  being  the  second  of  two  things  con¬ 
sidered,  is  regularly  used  to  mean  the 
last  of  any  number  of  things  con¬ 
sidered,  Ediger  writes. 

Eldiger  criticizes  the  prevailing  habit 
of  newspaper  writers  in  omitting  the 
article,  especially  in  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence,  as  a  means  of  saving 
words. 

“The  most  vigilant  reporters,  who 
are  seldom  scooped  on  news,  are  often 
caught  off  guard  when  it  comes  to  use 
of  confusing  antecedents,  dangling 
participles  and  various  forms  of  loose 
construction,”  Ediger  points  out. 
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wilh  The  Dallas  Morning  News 


The  real  Dallas  runs  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  city  and  its  .snbnrlis.  When  yon  ad¬ 
vertise  to  this  market,  do  yon  do  a  thorough 
job  among  its  city  homes  .  .  .  and  do  you  reach 
the  able-to-buy  home's  of  its  towns,  hamlets  and 
farms?  Its  rural  homes,  which  produce  about 
one-third  of  the  total  farm  we'alth  of  the  state? 
The  homes  of  its  oil  fields  which  harvest  Amer¬ 
ica's  greatest  output  of  “flowing  gohl?” 


the  YEAR'S  END  BRIMOS 

thoughts  of  betterment 


You  can  do  it  all  with  ONE  newspaper — the  uni 
versally-read  morning  paper  of  this  market. 


It  is  an  instinct  with  most  people 
to  consider  changes  when  the 
New  Year  dawns.  To  many  pub¬ 
lishing  organizations,  the  produc¬ 
tion  problem  looms  as  of  first 
importance.  Better  stereotyping 
with  Certified  Mats  offers  one 
important  avenue  for  more  read- 
able,  more  profitable  papers. 


When  you  advertise  in  The  News  you  get  ALL 
OF  DALLAS,  with  the  best  single  coverage  of 
Texas'  most  eoneentrated  abU'-to-buv  market! 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 

Representatives:  JOHN  B.  WOODWARD.  Inc. 

Sell  the  Readers  of  The  News  and 

You  Have  Sold  The  Dallas  Market 


^Tlfup  DKY  mat  corporation,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Derso  and  Kelen  Enter 
U.  S.  Syndicate  Field 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


FOR  ALMOST  TWO  DECADES  now 
the  pen  impressions  of  Derso  and 
Kelen.  internationally  famed  cartoon¬ 
ists  and  caricaturists,  of  world  states¬ 
men  in  their  comings  and  goings  over 
Europe,  have  been  appearing  from 
time  to  time  in  leading  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals.  Last  year,  un- 


There  are  no  officers  and  no  titles  in 
the  syndicate,  it  was  said,  the  four 
collaborating  on  the  cartoonists’  work. 

Derso  and  Kelen  are  perhaps  best 
known  to  American  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  for  their  caricatures  of  the  League 
of  Nations  representatives.  They  have 
worked  as  a  team  for  the  past  17  years 
and  have  attended  every  League  of 
Nations  and  every  Peace  Conference 
meeting  in  Geneva,  Locarno,  Paris, 
London,  etc.  They  kr.ow  intimately  all 
the  leading  statesmen  and  political 
figures  of  the  world. 

Actually  Work  as  Team 

Derso  and  Kelen  actually  work  to¬ 
gether  as  a  team.  Derso  is  left- 
handed  and  Kelen,  40,  is  right-handed, 
and  they  shuttle  the  impression  they 
may  be  working  on  at  the  moment 
back  and  forth  between  themselves, 
one  putting  a  touch  here,  the  other 
one  there. 


Kelen  (I.)  and  Derso 


der  contract  to  Ken  magazine,  they 
left  Europe  and  came  to  this  country. 
Ken  folded. 

Last  week,  fully  decided  upon  mak¬ 
ing  America  their  permanent  home, 
as  they  told  this  column  in  a  joint 
interview  this  week,  Derso  and  Kelen 
made  their  national  U.  S.  syndicate 
debut  through  Charles  W.  Rankin  & 
Company,  a  syndicate  formed  recently 
to  handle  their  feature. 


Derso  (Aloysius)  is  an  expert  at 
drawing  from  memory.  Kelen  (Imre 
or  Elmerich)  prefers  to  have  a  model 
before  him.  They  are  natives  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  Without  any  stretch  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  these  veterans  can  be  termed 
speed  artists,  producing  a  cartoon  or 
caricature  alone  or  between  them¬ 
selves  in  from  three  to  10  minutes. 


Plan  U.  S.  Political  Surias 

Their  feature,  a  thrice-weekly  three- 
column  panel  depicting  national  and 
international  political  events,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Omaha 
World-Herald  and  the  Amerikai  Mag¬ 
yar  Nepszava,  New  York  Hungarian 
daily. 

In  addition  to  their  panel,  the  senior 
member  of  the  team,  Derso,  50,  now  is 
working  on  a  series  of  more  than  100 
world  political  figures  of  both  the  past 
and  present  which  also  will  be  offered 
to  newspapers,  this  column  was  told. 
’These  caricatures  will  be  one-col¬ 
umn  size  and  will  be  serviced  daily. 

The  new  syndicate  is  headed  by 
Charles  W.  Rankin  and  A.  R.  Lemer. 
Its  office  in  New  York  acts  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  international  syndication, 
including  Europe  and  South  America. 


75,352 


NEWSSTANDS 


in  every  city  in  America  are  today 
showing  and  selling  our  great  feature 


THEBLUE  BEETLE 

as  a  comic  magazine.  We  are  now  offering  this  feature  to 
newspapers.  Your  readers  will  want  to  read  of  the  daring 
adventures  of  this  crime  crusading  rookie  policeman  and  his 
flat  foot  friend  Slip  Madigan. 

FIFTEEN  PAPERS  IN  FIFTEEN  DAYS 

The  Blue  Beetle  has  been  bought  in  New  York  City,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Springfield,  and  many  other  cities  —  even  Paris, 
France  .  .  .  war  or  no  war  has  just  contracted  for  it. 

Daily,  and  Sanday  in  Calor  and  Black  and  White 


Order  now  while  your  territory  is  still  available. 


FOX  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  INC. 


480  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  t.« 


OF 


Pearson-AUen  Comic  Strip 
A  NEW  DAILY  comic  strip  based  on 
the  adventures  of  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  created  by  the  “Washington 
Merry-Go- 


Jaclt  Sparling 


Round”  column- 
ists.  Drew 
Pearson  and 
Robert  S.  Allen, 
was  announced 
this  week  by 
United  Feature 
Syndicate.  The 
new  feature, 
bearing  the  title, 
“Hap  Hazard,” 
is  expected  to  be 
released  Feb.  1. 
It  will  be  drawn 
by  Jack  Spar- 


They  executed  is  believed  to 

be  the  largest  political  cartoon  ever 
painted — a  mural  10  feet  high  by  five 
feet  deep,  with  caricatures  of  60  prom¬ 
inent  diplomats  and  statesmen.  It  is 
on  a  wall  in  the  Hotel  du  Palais  in 
Geneva.  They  also  have  the  rare  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  16  drawings  hung 
in  the  League  of  Nations  Palace  in 
Geneva. 


ling,  a  former  staff  cartoonist  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald,  his  first 
comic  strip  effort. 

UFS  describes  the  new  feature  as  a 
humorous  continuity  strip  about  a  fic¬ 
tional  young  newspaperman  amid  the 
glamor  and  comedy  of  the  nation’s 
capital,  where  he  meets  real,  factual 
individuals  whose  names  make  news¬ 
paper  headlines.  It  will  be  the  first 
comic  strip  to  use  the  actual  names 
and  pictures  of  famous  persons  as  reg¬ 
ular  characters,  according  to  UFS. 

Pearson  and  Allen  conceived  the 
idea  for  “Hap  Hazard”  as  an  outlet  for 
numerous  stories  they  are  vmable  to 
get  into  their  daily  column  of  Wash¬ 
ington  news.  In  addition,  they  both 
have  had  dramatic  careers,  and  long 
have  felt  the  itch  to  fictionize  some  of 
their  own  experiences. 


ing  and  motion  picture  executives  aai 
members  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
women’s  journalistic  sorority, 
Adele  Garrison’s  daily  continuji 
story,  “Marriage  Meddlers,”  whie 
KFS  syndicates,  now  has  made  a  im 
record  for  number  of  chapters  passe; 
the  thousandth  mark.  This  week,  Kl^ 
informed  us,  she  reached  the  1,0J 
chapters  mark.  .  .  .  The  British 
diers  in  the  trenches  on  the  Wester: 
Front  are  avid  followers  of  Bill  Hol¬ 
man’s  “Smokey  Stover,”  a  Chic«c 
Tribune-New  York  News  SvNDicin 
comic  strip,  the  syndicate  has  an- 
nounced.  They  received  a  letter  las 
week  from  Essex,  England,  with  a  «. 
quest  for  original  Holmans,  which  tax 
of  the  battalions  wants  to  use  to  “cbee 
up  their  hut  with.”  Holman  is  servjirj 
the  special  “foo”  drawings  to  Erery 
body's  Weekly  in  London,  to  be  ser 
to  the  boys  on  the  front  who  also  have 
formed  a  “Foo”  club. 


HO 


Personals 


AD  DRIVE  POSTPONED 

Pending  some  sort  of  rehabilitatk 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Net 
York  Stock  Exchange,  which,  siiMs 
October,  has  been  running  from  100- 
000  to  a  half-million  shares  a  day  be¬ 
hind  the  quota  necessary  for  a  success¬ 
ful  sales  day,  the  projected  public 
relations  advertising  campaign  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  Jan.  1  has  been  post¬ 
poned  “for  at  least  60  days,”  an  officii 
of  the  Exchange’s  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  told  Editor  &  Pubushd 
Thursday.  Proofs  submitted  by  War¬ 
wick  &  Legler,  New  York  ad  agenej 
have  been  studied  by  Exchange  offi¬ 
cials  and  campaign  plans  are  well 
under  way. 
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Recently,  they  attended  the  embargo 
debate  of  the  Senate  and  one  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  press  conferences, 
they  told  this  column,  and  it  was 
a  new  experience  to  them.  They  ex¬ 
plained  that  never  before  at  any 
European  conference  with  newspaper¬ 
men,  were  they  permitted  such  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  action. 

Now,  they  revealed,  they  are  work¬ 
ing  on  cartoons  and  caricatures  of  the 
nation’s  leading  political  figures  and 
current  events  revolving  around  flie 
1940  Presidential  campaign  and  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  national 
conventions. 


A  CARTOON  symbolizing  the  nation’s 
efforts  to  help  paralysis  sufferers, 
drawn  by  Harry  Bressler,  head  of 
Bressler  Editorial  Cartoons,  New 
York,  has  been  selected  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation  for  Infantile  Par¬ 
alysis  as  a  cover  design  for  its  1940 
Campaign  Plan  Book.  Bressler’s  car¬ 
toon,  “Healing  Dimes  and  Dollars,” 
shows  a  crippled  child  at  bedtime 
prayer  with  a  pair  of  crutches  resting 

against  the  bed _ Louella  O.  Parsons. 

Hollywood  columnist  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  will  be  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  limcheon  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalistic  fraternity, 
Jan.  8  at  Chicago’s  Hotel  Sherman. 
Accompanying  Miss  Parsons  will  be  a 
group  of  Hollywood  “starlets”  now  on 
tour  with  her.  The  luncheon  will  be 
open  to  Chicago  newspaper,  advertis- 


COLLINS  TO  SPEAK 

Kenneth  Collins,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times.  nZ 
open  the  second  semester  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Federated  Advertising  Clubi 
lecture  course  Wednesday  night,  Jat 
10,  speaking  on  “Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising — Geared  to  the  Local  Tempo" 
A  second  lecture  devoted  to  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  will  be  held  Jan.  1" 
with  R.  B.  Barton,  vice-president  ii 
charge  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Batter. 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn,  as  thr 
speaker. 


MILLER  ELECTED 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  28— Carl  P 
Miller  today  was  announced  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dow  Jones  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  publishers  of  the  Pacific  Coar 
edition.  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Hamilton  was  named  vice-president. 
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KKEI*  OX  TOP  OF  THE  NEWS 
WITH  BRE.S8LER  CARTOONS 
Writ**  or  Wire  Now  for  sample 
rel('afx‘ti.  No  Obligation. 

1T09  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


eonniderable  Having.  Eacluttlve  Featore*. 
7.%8.  Beverly  Hllla,  Calif. 


DAILY  CARTOON  MAT  SERVICE  and  local 
cartoons  re^larly  at  one  low  cost.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territorial  rlrbU.  MUlaos  NewsMper 
Serviee.  723  West  I77th  Street,  New  Yon, 
N.  Y. 


NEWS 


FEATURES 


PSYCHOLOGY.  Dr.  Crane's  “Case  Records.” 
Daily,  illustrated,  “6-in-l”  feature,  coverinr 
love  and  marriare  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  businees  psychology, 
mental  hyriene.  every  week,  plus  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndleate,  Ine.,  Chtcaco,  Bell 
Sjmdieato,  lac..  New  York. 


RELIGIOUS.  Twelve  Umely  weekly  features 
for  church  paxes.  Many  leading  newspapers 
have  used  serviee  durinr  last  fifteen  years. 
Church  paxe  plans  for  revenue  free.  Inter¬ 
national  Relixions  News  Serviee,  1831  Shel¬ 
don  Rond,  Eaat  CVrveland.  Ohio. 


RELUilOl  S.  USE  THE  SELF-SUPPORTING 
CHURCH  PAGE.  Includes  attention-xettinx 
combination  of  features.  Write  for  samples 
and  rates.  Reltxious  News  Service,  300  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City. 


RELIGIOUS.  Durinx  the  World  War  the  Ellis 
Lesson  kept  up  the  morale  of  readers.  Now 
it  is  doinx  the  same  job  better.  Ellis  Serviee, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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SMALL  DAILIES'.  Consult  us  first  on  1^ 
feature  requirements.  Low-prieed  ootiw' 
lions  that  will  xive  you  seleelive  stun  « 


CABLE.  Backxround  of  cable  news  ^ 

thoritative  writers  from  all 

World.  Send  for  samples.  World-B Ise  s*” 

Service,  Newton,  Mass. _ _ 

correspoMJE? 


HARRISBURG  (Pa.)  s* 

offers  news  service  for  trade  journsix^^ 
ness  papers  and  newspapers.  Photo 
Reports.  Keystone  News  Bureau,  J** 
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Harrisbnrx,  Peon  a. _ _ 

WASHINGTON  COVERAOF,— Alert 
of  news  affectinx  your  area.  Ampw  ^ 
cnees  xlven.  Heath  News  ServW,  i— 
Press  Bldx..  Washlnxton,  D.  C. 


FHOTOS  _ 

Preferred  W  J? 


PICTURE  COVERAGE.  -  pr 

York  Newspapers  for  spot  news 
eraxe  because  of  PICTORIAL  EXCtWjJJJ 
— belnx  the  only  syndicate  m  New 
havinx  the  best  balanced  photoxrs£®w 
in  the  State.  Confidential  a«ttxnmenn^ 
ered.  Ralph  Morxan  Newsplctu^ 
Airport.  New  Jersey.  PhoMi,  MltehgJ^ 

WIRE  PHOTOS.  If  yon  iUll  ^ 

picture*  with  the  terrific  costs 

the  largest  metropolitan  daHiesCW»  jjk. 
write  now  to  ACME  NEWSEICTU»*S. 
Dstly  News  Bldx..  New  York. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  weak  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  canters 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

_ By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN _ 

No.  149.  Our  Fourth  New  Year's  Resolution 


Mi] 


\IANY  readers  of  this  column  may 
not  realize  that  we  are  starting  our 
fourth  year  of  case  histories  of  “How 
Newspaper  Advertising  Works.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years  a  total  of  149 
columns  have  been  released  in  which 
dozens  of  different  lines  of  business 
have  been  analyzed  and  reported  on. 
As  we  start  on  our  fourth  year  of  re¬ 
porting  the  successes  and  failures 
that  we  have  seen,  we  are  more  con¬ 
scious  than  ever  that  many  of  us  have 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  101 
opportunities  that  still  await  us. 

World  Trade 

SINCE  the  present  war  started,  most  of 
us  have  read  news  stories,  commer¬ 
cial  reports,  government  reports  and 
sutements  by  nationally  known  econ¬ 
omists  that  unless  we  can  devise  some 
method  of  winning  customers  in 
South  America.  China,  Australia, 
Canada,  India  and  those  countries  that 
are  at  war,  we  may  find  ourselves  10 
years  hence  with  a  much  lower  liv¬ 
ing  standard  than  we  have  enjoyed 
since  1920. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  world 
financing  done  by  the  United  States 
after  World  War  5l.  Billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  American  savings  were  loaned 
to  dozens  of  countries  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Some  of  this  financing  was 
"careless”  to  say  the  least. 

Many  of  us  recall  the  story  that  ap¬ 
peared  some  two  years  ago  of  a  loan 
that  ran  into  the  millions  which  was 
made  to  a  South  American  railroad. 
It  was  an  equipment  loan.  It  was  to 
be  used  to  buy  rolling  stock,  coaches, 
freight  cars,  engines,  and  sleeping 
cars.  This  loan  was  made,  the  bonds 
were  sold,  before  a  single  mile  of 
track  had  been  laid.  This  loan  like 
dozens  of  others,  is  in  default. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Fin¬ 
land,  all  of  our  war  loans  are  in  de¬ 
fault.  Interest  has  stopped.  As  rich  as 
we  are,  we  caimot,  diming  the  next  10 
years,  easily  finance  the  rebuilding 
of  those  countries  that  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  poverty  that  will 
approximate  the  dark  ages. 

Slate  Barriers 

RECB^ifTLY  the  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee  of  New  York  released  a  book- 
^  analyzing  the  barriers  that  have 
^  set  up  between  states.  Hun- 
e®  of  concerns  doing  interstate 
usmcK  are  now  finding  it  almost 
wpoMible  to  extend  their  distribu- 
on  beyond  their  state  barriers.  This 
ea  of  trade  at  home  has  even  gotten 
to  individual  cities.  The  day 
,.  If'ls  article  was  written  we 
PPed  an  advertisement  from  a  small 


community  bank  in  one  of  our  larger 
cities.  In  effect  this  bank  said  this: 

“Every  time  you  go  downtown  to 
shop,  you  reduce  the  buying  power 
and  the  business  of  this  suburban 
section.  Buy  at  home — don’t  go  down¬ 
town.  This  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  your 
family,  your  friends,  and  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  this  community.” 

History  refutes  this  theory.  Unless 
there  is  a  free  flow  of  merchandise  and 
services  between  communities,  states 
and  countries,  living  standards  are 
bound  to  decline.  They  always  have 
and  they  probably  always  will.  It 
isn’t  likely  that  our  resolution  for 
1940  is  going  to  materially  affect  the 
attitude  of  legislators,  independent 
merchants  who  are  still  fighting  chains 
and  giant  markets  or  economists  or 
consumer  groups,  but,  those  of  us  who 
are  selling  newspaper  advertising  can, 
in  our  own  sphere,  help  a  great  many 
of  our  prospects  and  regular  custom¬ 
ers  to  obtain  their  full  share  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  given  market  and,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  we  can  help  them  ex¬ 
pand  their  markets  in  a  much  wider 
territory. 

A  Typical  Example 

IN  September,  1939,  we  spent  a  day 

in  Reading,  Pa.,  discussing  with  Cy 
Snyder,  advertising  director  of  the 
Reading  Eagle,  a  list  of  small  adver¬ 
tisers  in  his  community  who,  he  felt, 
should  expand  their  distribution.  One 
of  these  concerns  is  owned  by  a  res¬ 
taurant  owner--an  Italian — Mr.  Er¬ 
nesto.  For  several  years  he  has  pre¬ 
pared  in  his  restaurant  Italian  style 
ravioli.  During  the  past  year,  many 
of  his  customers  have  asked  him  to 
put  up  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  his  ravioli 
which  they  could  take  home,  re-warm 
and  serve  after  a  bridge  game  or  for 
Saturday  or  Sunday  night  supper. 
Some  of  his  customers  asked  for  his 
product  in  restaurants  and  hotels.  As 
the  good  news  about  this  product 
spread  from  consumer  to  consumer, 
and  from  consumer  to  restaurant  and 
hotel,  he  started  receiving  telephone 
calls  from  different  eating  establish¬ 
ments  asking;  “May  we  have  some 
of  your  ravioli  to  serve  once  a  week?” 
In  August,  1939,  Mr.  Ernesto  decided 
that  he  would  put  up  his  ravioli  in 
pasteurized  cans  and  place  it  in  a  few 
grocery  st-'res.  Today  this  product 
may  now  be  found  in  more  than  100 
stores  in  Reading  and  every  week 
Mr.  Ernesto  has  inquiries  from  out¬ 
lying  towns  and  cities  for  a  case  or 
more  of  this  marvelous  product. 

Mr.  Snyder  suggested  to  Mr.  Er¬ 
nesto  that  he  should  not  depend 
wholly  on  his  regular  customers  for 


Ludlow  typefaces  please  the 
advertisers — and  Ludlow  costs 
•certainly  please  the  office .  .  . 
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the  expansion  of  his  business  but  that 
he  should  talk  to  40,000  or  50,000  fam¬ 
ilies  three  nights  a  week  about  his 
product  through  his  local  paper.  A 
little  campaign  was  developed,  two 
inches,  to  be  run  three  times  a  week 
— Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
Because  of  the  increased  demand  for 
this  very  fine  product,  Mr.  Ernesto 
has  been  compelled  to  install  a  large, 
automatic  packing  machine  and  our 
latest  reports  indicate  that  this  busi¬ 
ness  will  expand  and,  as  a  result,  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  in  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  find  themselves  with  a  new 
schedule. 

One  Resolution 

ONE  New  Year’s  resolution  for  all  of 

us  to  put  down  on  our  1940  calendar 
is  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  every 
manufactured  item  in  our  community 
or  in  our  trading  territory.  During 
the  past  three  years  we  have  discov¬ 
ered  dozens  of  items  like  Ernesto’s 
Italian  Style  Ravioli  that  could,  with 
consistent  newspaper  advertising,  be 
distributed  in  their  home  markets  and 
gradually  expand  to  other  coun¬ 
ties  and,  in  some  cases,  other  states. 
Instead  of  worrying  about  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  our  South  Ameri¬ 
can  frozen  bonds  (more  than  70% 
of  them  are  in  default  today),  instead 
of  worrying  about  war  orders  and  the 
101  restoictive  laws  that  concern  us  at 
our  state  barrier,  why  not  start  in  our 
own  bailiwicks  and  help  our  own 
neighbors — small  manufacturers,  p>eo- 
ple  who  have  a  good  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  who  could  add  to  their  l>ay- 
rolls  if  they  had  more  orders,  who 
could  give  us  anywhere  from  5,000  to 
20,000  lines  of  new  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  business. 

The  woods  are  literally  full  of  them 
and  in  most  cases,  these  prospects  are 
more  susceptible  to  a  newspaper  pres¬ 
entation  and  a  continuous  schedule 
than  they  are  to  any  other  advertising 
medium. 
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ness?  The  average  regional  adver¬ 
tiser,  just  starting,  is  invariably 
working  with  a  very  small  capital. 
Every  dollar  he  spends  must  deliver. 
Newspapers  are  flexible.  We  can  plan 
a  campaign  of  2  inches  three  times  a 
week.  Such  a  campaign  will  fit  almost 
any  advertising  or  selling  budget  of  a 
small  advertiser.  As  he  progresses, 
we  can  increase  the  number  of  inser¬ 
tions,  then  we  can  increase  the  size 
of  the  ads  until  we  have  reached  a 
maximum.  If  a  prospect  is  worth  talk¬ 
ing  to  in  1940,  he  should  be  given 
everything  we  have. 

Based  on  our  three  years’  experience 
in  checking  success  stories,  failures, 
and  case  histories  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  many  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  salesmen  associated  with  daily 
newspapers  work  too  fast. 

So,  our  final  resolution  for  1940  is 
that,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  things 
we  know  we  should  do,  we  are  going 
to  take  more  time  to  explain  to  be¬ 
ginners  the  ABC’s  of  “How  Newspaper 
Advertising  Works.” 

Happy  New  Year! 


DRIVERS  WIN  AWARDS 

Thirty-three  truck  drivers  engaged 
in  the  delivery  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  have  been  awarded 
prizes  for  safe  driving  in  1939  by  the 
South  End  Express,  Inc.,  of  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.  Twenty-two  drivers  were 
given  $75  each  for  a  non-accident  rec¬ 
ord.  Second  prizes  of  $37.50  went  to 
seven  and  four  received  third  prizes 
of  $25. 


ELECTED  TO  NNPA 

The  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  reports  election  to 
membership  of  E.  J.  Reap,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner. 


One  More  Resolution 

ALL  too  often  we,  in  the  newspaper 
business,  take  for  granted  that  the 
prospect  to  whom  we  are  talking 
knows  all  about  our  circulation,  our 
percentage  of  carrier  delivery,  our 
percentage  of  newsstand  sales,  the 
size  of  the  city  zone  and  the  trading 
zone,  and  the  success  stories  of  our 
other  advertisers.  Most  prospects  we 
call  on  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  but  we 
have  never  yet  found  a  local  prospect, 
a  regional  prospect,  or  a  national  pros¬ 
pect  who  is  not  willing  to  give  us  from 
15  minutes  to  an  hour  of  his  time, 
provided  we  ask  for  an  appointment  in 
advance.  Suppose  we  cannot  see  him 
until  nine  o’clock  at  night;  suppose 
we  have  to  see  him  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  What  difference  does 
it  make  if  we  can  give  him  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  be  helpful  to  his  busi- 
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Want  Ads  Tell  Readers' 
Every  Day  Activities 


By  W.  H.  PICKETT,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 

{This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  written  by  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers). 


reader  service  as  the  Used  Car  col¬ 
umns  of  today.  The  disposal  or  ex¬ 
change  of  television  sets  may  bring 
future  publishers  thousands  of  dollars 
in  revenue,  at  the  same  time  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  thousands  of  readers. 

Perhaps  it  shouldn’t  be  mentioned, 
but  some  publisher  and  classified 
manager  may  be  some  day  discussing 
the  merits  of  gas  mask  and  bomb 
shelter  columns. 


TO  THE  uninitiated  or  casual  ob¬ 
server  Want  Ads  are  sometimes  a 
source  of  speculation.  And  the  same 
questions  they  ask  at  times  confront 
even  those  very  close  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  production  of  a  Want  Ad 
Section. 

The  statement  is  too  often  made  that 
Want  Ads  are  outmoded.  Display  ad¬ 
vertising  with  its  position  next  to 
news  and  expert  preparation,  radio, 
new  forms  of  direct  mail,  etc.,  are 
crowding  the  small  Want  Ad  into 
oblivion,  it  is  said.  Others  point  to 
increasing  costs  of  production  and  re¬ 
sulting  higher  rates.  They  say  this 
discourages  and  practically  forbids  the 
use  of  these  columns  by  individuals. 
And  they  add  further  that  the  use  of 
these  high-cost  notices  has  reached 
the  point  where  it  is  uneconomical. 

Can  Be  More  Important 
With  such  questions  being  asked  it 
is  well  to  take  stock  occasionally  for 
the  peace  of  mind  of  those  directly 
interested  in  this  part  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

It  seems  logical  to  assume  that 
newspapers  themselves  have  the  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  in  their  own 
hands.  Want  Ads  can  become  a  still 
more  important  part  of  both  the  news 
and  revenue  producing  value  of  daily 
papers  or  they  can  gradually  disap¬ 
pear  entirely. 

These  basic  facts,  accepted  by  all  as 
true,  lead  to  the  conclusion  above. 
Want  Ads  are  close  to  the  readers  of 


any  paper.  They  record  many  of  Mr. 
Average  Man’s  normal  activities  just 
as  the  news  columns  do.  He  wants  to 
find  work  or  sell  his  automobile — he 
locates  a  better  apartment  or  a  home 
of  his  own — he  loses  possessions  and 
returns  what  he  finds — he  knows  that 
finally  his  demise  will  be  recorded  all 
by  use  of  the  notices  called  Want  Ads. 

This  semi-news  factor  in  the  Want 
Ad  columns  can  be  expected  to  keep 
them  alive,  fresh,  and  close  to  the 
reader’s  heart.  But  other  factors  have 
entered  the  picture  in  the  past  decade. 

Extended  Use 

The  value  of  Want  Ads  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  merchandising  of  many 
fundamental  needs  has  extended  their 
use  to  cover  many  allied  services  and 
needs.  Business  firms  use  them  on 
a  regular  day  by  day  basis.  Smart 
newspaper  space  merchandisers  con¬ 
tinue  to  widen  their  service  by  adding 
new  classifications  and  more  users  to 
those  already  well-established.  Such 
a  practice  is  nothing  more  than  an 
indication  of  good  management  and 
careful  planning.  In  itself  it  is  a 
healthy  development.  But  it  also 
holds  the  essentials  of  disintegration 
among  its  future  possibilities. 

So  long  as  the  promotion  of  Want 
Ads  follows  a  constructive  policy  of 
actual  service  to  readers,  these  efforts 
prosper.  And  there  will  always  be 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  proper  pro¬ 
motion.  At  no  distant  date  the  sale 
of  airplanes  may  become  as  great  a 


Proof  in  Themselves 

The  proof  of  the  statements  above  is 
found  week  in  and  week  out  in  Want 
Ad  Sections  themselves.  Perhaps  the 
most  spectacular  of  recent  examples 
resulted  from  the  visit  of  King  George 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  to  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  Many  Canadian  and  some  United 
States  dailies  sold  thousands  of  Want 
Ad  lines  to  those  fortunate  residents 
who  had  “Viewing  Space  For  Rent” 
along  the  routes  traveled  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors.  A  public  need 
was  satisfied  and  added  lines  and  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  paper  resulted. 

But  if  this  service  factor  is  lost 
sight  of  disaster  must  follow.  Pro¬ 
motion  and  merchandising  of  Want 
Ads  for  revenue  purposes  only  or  un¬ 
controlled.  poorly  planned,  selling 
that  creates  over-production  are  the 
quick,  short  roads  to  the  Want  Ad 
graveyard. 

It  isn’t  so  hard  to  “sand  bag”  the 
telephone  book  and  publish  hundreds 
of  business  cards  which  list  firm  names 
and  addresses.  But  they  cannot  log¬ 
ically  be  of  much  value  to  the  general 
public.  It  isn’t  at  all  impossible  to 
offer  two  or  three  hundred  resort 
listings  to  a  circulation  which  can 
absorb  only  fifty  such  offers.  But  the 
value  of  such  business  is  not  even  as 
great  as  the  temporary  revenue  ob¬ 
tained.  Even  though  the  examples 
given  may  be  poorly  selected  the 
moral  is  plain.  Such  practices  leave 
reader  and  advertiser  alike  cold  and 


uninterested  in  that  part  of  the  paj,. 
normally  so  important  in  the  satiX 
tion  of  their  every  day  desires. 

"Fakers"  Oangeroxs 

Because  of  their  unique  natw 
Want  Ads  are  often  employed  bt 
“fakers”  or  unsavory  individuals  ari 
business  firms  to  promote  every  $«■ 
of  “racket”  imaginable.  The  pubi 
confidence  these  notices  can  dessr 
cannot  even  be  measured.  But  it  ti^ 
no  expert  to  convince  the  skejr.j 
that  such  business  has  no  placed 
either  the  Want  Ad  or  any  othc 
columns  of  a  newspaper.  And  it  take 
no  expert  to  reach  the  conclusion  tbr 
their  elimination  can  only  be  obtaissc 
by  eternal  vigilance. 

So  it’s  “Kill  or  Cure”  Mr.  Publise 
and  Mr.  Classified  Worker.  The  »■ 
cision  rests  in  your  hands  alone,  lb 
regular  examination  of  the  combre. 
public  pulse  will  determine  the  pj. 
tient’s  condition  if  the  Want  Ad  sec¬ 
tion  is  sick  or  well.  And  you  alosf 
can  prescribe  the  cure  or  the  fsta 
portion. 


SOLVED  ROBBERIES 

Through  the  alertness  of  Noma: 
Rumple,  telegraph  editor,  and  Rober 
Gildart,  reporter,  of  the  MidW 
(Mich.)  Daily  News,  noting  a  similar¬ 
ity  of  methods  used,  a  gang  of  youth¬ 
ful  Saginaw,  Mich.,  burglars  appt^ 
bended  in  Columbus.  O.,  recentlj 
admitted  robbing  two  Midland  fiiuu 
in  a  confession  to  Columbus  police 
The  newspapermen’s  lead  came  frac 
a  U.P.  teletype  story  from  Columbus 
telling  of  the  arrest  of  the  quaitecu 
there,  and  methods  used  seemed  u 
be  similar  to  those  used  in  Midlax 
The  local  police  were  contacted  ak 
told  of  the  existence  of  a  posali 
Midland  angle.  Midland  officials  toe 
graphed  Columbus  authorities  »h 
later  obtained  confessions. 


Regtdttr  rates  apply.  Forms  close  Jan.  20.  Make  reservation  at  once  for  preferred  position. 


Editor  &  Publisher's  1940  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 

BOOK  will  soon  greet  a  streamlined  new  year  with  streamlined  data.  It.  also,  has  had 
its  “fare  lifted"  as  far  as  faets  are  eoneerned. 


EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Do  English  Language  Daily  Newspapers  of  the  United  Slates  change  in  number  and 
character  from  year  to  year?  They  do. 

Is  there  fresh  impetus  to  the  business  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Representative? 
Plenty. 

Newspaper  advertising  rales  and  circulations  subject  to  change?  Most  assuredly. 

Can  you  expect  yesterday's  news  concerning  Newspaper  Chains,  to  grow  old  during  a 
twelve-month  period?  Why  Yes. 

Does  each  year  pile  up  new  statistical  data  relative  to  a  continuous  record  of  newspaper 
advertising  linage  in  a  picked  list  of  big  metropolitan  areas?  Certainly. 

A.B.C.  Analysis  of  daily  newspaper  circulation  remain  fixed?  Never  bank  on  that. 

Do  Advertising  Agencies  change,  multiply,  increase  the  number  of  branches?  A  nod  to 
that  one,  loo. 

Feature  Syndicates?  Do  they  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  is  there  always  a  turn-over 
in  thoughts,  number  of  Syndicates,  addresses?  Yes  again. 

In  this  progressive  America  of  ours  does  a  twelve-month  period  alter  the  “face"  of  De¬ 
partmental  editors  of  newspapers.  Advertising  Associations,  Foreign  Language  News¬ 
papers,  colleges  and  literature  pertaining  to  journalism,  allied  activities  in  Canada, 
Latin-America,  Great  Britain? 

The  answer  is  that  Editor  &  Publisher's  YEAR  BOOK  has  its  OWN  “fact-finding  Face¬ 
lifted"  every  year.  Eagerly,  those  in  authority,  in  ALI.  allied  advertising  and  newspaper 

fields  of  endeavor  await  it — use  it  for  another  12-monlhs.  That  the  YEAR  BOOK 

should  he  a  thoroughly  efficient  advertising  medium  for  Y'OU,  must  be  obvious. 


. . .  make  no  mistake, 
ever  so  often, 

THE  WORLD  HAS  tTS  "FACE  LtFTED" 


Wasn't  it  Yesterday  that  raitroad  trains  had  funny 
snouts  and  ehronic  asthma?  Look  at  them  NOW — 
changed  “faces,"  faster,  more  attractive — and  more 
profitable,  too.  because  of  modernization. 
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HAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

“Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  tchat  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.’*  AVGUSTIISE 
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1939,  AIR  TRANSPORT'S  GREATEST  AND  SAFEST  YEAR — The  air  transport  industry  of  the  United  States  enjoyed 
the  biggest— and  safest — year  in  its  history  in  1939.  according  to  Colonel  Edgar  S.  Gorrell.  President  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association  of  America.  Every  index,  traffic,  employment  and  fiscal,  showed  improvement  during  the 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  domestic  and  international  air  lines  of  the  United  States  had 
flown  880,000,000  passenger  miles  as  compared  with  635.000.000  in  1938;  12,950,000  pounds  of  express,  as  compared 
with  9,452.600  pounds  in  1938;  26,800,000  povmds  of  mail,  as  compared  with  23,500.000  in  1938. 

Employees  at  the  end  of  1938  numbered  13,309;  at  present  the  figure  tops  14,200.  With  respect  to  revenues  in 
1939,  more  than  60  per  cent  was  from  passengers.  Five  years  ago  it  was  70  per  cent  moil  and  30  per  cent  other  rev¬ 
enue.  After  losses  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  annually  for  the  past  several  years,  the  year  1939  placed  the  indus¬ 
try  in  the  black. 

In  1939  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  gave  every  indication  of  being  a  successful  materialization  of  a  new  type 
of  relationship  between  a  regulatory  body  and  industry. 

Other  factors  were  (1)  Formation  of  the  Air  Traffic  Conference.  (2)  The  signing  of  an  arbitration  agreement, 
(3)  The  joint  advertising  campaign  of  the  industry,  (4)  The  extraordinary  safety  record. 


le  News  of  Industry 

lakes  news, 


tliat's 


If  industry 
,w>! 

Business  and  industry  are  inakint; 
<tts,  interesting  news  tiai.  It  is  re- 
^jrltd  and  written,  just  as  editors 
ant  it— and  as  they’d  write  it  lliein- 
(,.lve,-in  “Sideliglits  of  Industry.” 
This  is  a  weekly  feature  coluinn  on 
)u>iiu>s  and  industry,  without  pro- 
|ii(iti(in  of  products,  trade  marks, 
rami  names,  or  sales.  This  feature 
I'  of  interesting  iR’ojde  and  develop 


Liquor  Sales  Drop  40% 
Under  High  Canadian  Tax 

The  contention  of  tax  exjH'rts  that 
the  more  taxes  placed  n|M)n  distilled 
spirits,  the  le.ss  return  from  sales  lo¬ 
calise  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
moonshiner  and  iMxitlegger,  is  evi¬ 
denced  further  in  the  statement  of 
Premier  Hepburn,  of  Ontario,  that 
consnmption  of  legal  liipior  in  that 
Provinct'  has  dro|)|H'd  40  jht  cent 
sinct'  the  Canadian  (lovernment  ini- 


Railroad  Outlook  Brightens 

.\s  10.49  draws  to  a  clo.se,  the  rail¬ 
roads  face  a  brighter  outliMik  for  the 
coming  year.  Not  only  is  the  level  of 
fieight  traffic  now  higher  than  at  any 
corres|K)nding  [leriiMl  .siniv  lOOO,  but 
they  also  ex|H‘ct  to  have  net  income 
amounting  to  $95,000,000  in  1939, 
compared  with  a  net  deficit  of  ^l-iO,- 
f  7 1.07 1  in  193S. 

l)es|)ite  the  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  rail  traffic  and  earn¬ 
ings.  tile  neeil  for  a  national  trans- 


iieiits  in  bu.siness  anil  industry,  new  [xi.sed  incrtm.sed  taxes  on  hard  liipiors  portation  jiolicy  ]dacing  all  agencies 


liriMlu(t>.  new  uses,  no  advertising 
But  there’s  no  need  to  write  alwint 
fSidflij-lits  of  Industry.”  The  liest 
iIIkxI  is  for  editors  to  ask  for  .Sam¬ 
i'  copies.  If  they  like  them  they 
m  have  the  .service — every  week. 
Merely  addre.ss  Department  of 
uhlic  Relations,  .Vnierican  1‘etrolcum 
i4itute,  .50  West  50th  St.,  New 
iork,  X.  Y.,  on  busine.ss  letterhead, 
il  ask  for  saiii|)le  copies  of  “Side- 
i?hts  of  Iiidu.stry.”  SOl'RC’E — .\ni- 
[.'lean  Petroleum  In.stitiite. 


oad  Building  and 
ational  Defense 

Mhat  part  will  roads  jilay  in  our 
l.ational  defense*?  How  can  our 
aee-tinie  highw  ay  system  lx;  brought 
P  to  date  to  meet  the  demanels  of 
ilitary  experts?  The.se  vitally  im- 
•rtant  questions  will  be  answered  at 
P  1940  Road  Show-Convention  of 
le  American  Road  Builders’  Associa- 
ui  Chicago’s  International  Am- 
'  ^healer,  January  29-February  *2. 
eviews  of  the  Convention  program 
i'd  Show  displays  are  con- 

lliined  in  releases  now  being  sent  to 
"spajicrs  and  magazines.  “Roads 
ile  the  Morld”  will  theme  note  this 
"“lave  and  the  important  role  plaj’cd 
Wghways  in  national  and  intcrna- 
'iial  peace,  prosjierity  and  progress 
111  be  emphasized.  The  importance 
^  rMds  to  peacetime  America  is  dra- 
piaOeally  expressed  by*  C'harles  M. 
pham,  internationally  recognized 
i''ay  engineer,  in  his  monthly  col- 
“Down  the  Road  .”  News,  facts, 
tures  and  features  for  new.spapers, 
as;azines  and  radio  are  regularly' 
ea>e(l  by  Highway  Information 
^1 '  !•  accompany  all  mate- 

’  ■  ^™fh  can  be  obtained  by'  editors 
7  charge  by  writing  Highway 
-  ^  Service,  865  National 
^  gilding,  Wa.shington,  I).  C. 
SOURCE — .American  Road  Build- 
'  As.sn. 


as  a  rt*.sult  of  the  emergency  for  funds 
with  which  to  carry  on  Canada’s 
part  in  the  pre.sent  Kuro|)<*an  war. 

The  Canadian  Premier  ]>oints  out 
that  the  figure  dix's  not  rcpre.s«*nt  de- 
iTeased  consumption  in  general,  but 
in  legal  .sales  only.  He  ex])lains  that 
whisky-running  from  the  Cnited 
States  and  nuMinshining  in  the  Prov¬ 
inces  has  reached  sucli  tremendous 
))ro|K)rtions  that  “any  further  restric¬ 
tions  would  oidy  aggravate  the  situa¬ 
tion.”  .Ml  of  which  was  outlined  to 
a  Dry'  delegation  .swking  the  Prem¬ 
ier’s  supiMirt  for  Pridubition  legi.sla- 
tiem  in  Canada.  SOl'RCE — Distilled 
Spirits  Institute. 


of  trans|M)rtation  on  an  equal  fiHitin 
under  the  law  is  urgent. 

.\t  the  last  .se.ssion  of  Congress, 
laith  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  pas.sed  S.*2tMt9.  the 
Omnibus  T'ransportation  Bill.  Be- 
cau.se  of  differences  in  the  measure  as 
passed  by  both  hou.ses,  the  bill  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  eonferenee  commit¬ 
tee.  It  is  hoped  that  these  differenees 
will  1m*  ironed  out  early  in  the  coming 
se.s.sion  of  Congre.ss  and  the  resulting 
bill  sjM*edily  enaeted  into  law. 

Such  a  law  would  1m*  a  step  toward 
a  needed  equality  in  transportation. 

SOrRCE — .VssiM-iatioii  of  .American 
Railroads. 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 

la.*.  So.  1.4t  SuIIp  St.,  ChipaKO,  III. 

A  iM'Utral  soiiri'f  of  inform.-uioii.  photo- 
srr.tphs,  facts  aiul  fiirurcs  conceniiner  the 
passcnccr.  air  m.ail  ami  air  express  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  sixteen  major  whedulod  Uniteil 
States  Airlines  opi’ralincr  domestic  and 
international  siTviees.  Also  faets  avail¬ 
able  n->rardintr  ojieration  ami  maintenanoe 
of  the  traiisiiort  idanes  and  airway  facili¬ 
ties,  ini'liidimr  eomnuinication  systems, 
of  memlsT  airlines.  General  and  specific 
reiitiests  from  editors  invited. 

American  Road  Builders’  Assn. 

_Xational  Press  Bids.,  Washington,  D.  Cj 
A  Highway  Press  Service,  pnbllcizing 
need  of  “more,  better  and  safer  roads." 
An  educationai  coimnn,  “Down  the 
Road."  A  series  of  articies,  “History 
of  Highways,"  with  mats  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  Aiso  highway  facts  and  figures 
and  a  monthly  publication,  “Road  Build¬ 
ers’  News."  Free  to  editors. 


Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

3267  Chrysler  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
A  non-profit  organization  of  Pennsylvania 
hard  coal  producers,  designed  to  promote 
the  use  of  anthracite,  through  research, 
education  and  the  development  of  efficient 
anthracite  burning  equipment.  Fact  find¬ 
ing  and  statistical  facilities  at  the  service 
of  editors  everywhere. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Publications,  reports  and  releases  on  oper¬ 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  servioe,  traf¬ 
fic,  finance,  taxation,  valuation.  Library 
and  reference  material  available  to  all. 


American  Petroleum  Institute, 

nepartmrnt  of  Pnhiic  Relations, 

50  W.  .50th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Trade  Association  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Industry,  interested  chiefly 
in  technological  and  statistical  progress. 
Send  lor  samples  of  “Weekly  Press  Re¬ 
lease,”  presenting  current  data,  interesting 
items,  on  petroleum  developments  and 
“Sidelights  of  Industry,”  weekly  column 
of  industrial  features;  also  for  “Petro¬ 
leum  Facts  and  Figures.”  statistical  year¬ 
book,  all  free  to  editors. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con- 
sumpUoD,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Edison  Electric  Institul. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  electrical  industry. 


Electrical  Appliance 
Advertising 

The  three-year  progriiiii  of  The 
Xloilerii  Kitebeii  Bureau  for  the  pro- 
iiiolion  of  the  eleetrie  roa.ster,  whieh 
iK’fiiii.s  it.s  .seeond  year  in  1940,  places 
heavy  emphasis  on  I<M*al  Jietivities  by 
appliaiiee  dealers,  and  provides  an 
excellent  .series  of  adverti.sements  in 
mat  form  for  dealers  to  u.se  in  their 
local  newspajM’rs.  The  19  K)  cam- 
paiffii  is  de.signed  for  use  at  any  time 
liest  adapted  to  the  eommuiiity. 

XliMlern  Kitchen  Bureau  campaigns 
iire  eoudueted  by  eleetrie  utility  com¬ 
panies  in  ((Miperatioii  with  their  aflili- 
iiteil  electrical  a|)pliaiiee  dealers,  and 
stimulate  htitli  utility  ami  dealer  ad¬ 
vertising  to  a  eoiisiderahle  extent. 

.SOI  RCF, —  Edison  Eleetrie  Insti¬ 
tute. 

A  Basic  American  Industry 

The  size  of  the  IVim.sylvaiiia  Hard 
(  oal  ( .Vittlirjieite)  Industry  is  .sel¬ 
dom  eou.sidered — still  it  is  a  most  im- 
|Mirtant  factor  in  .American  Im.siness. 

The  iiimual  pnaluetioii  of  .Anthra¬ 
cite  is  worth  more  than  iill  the  na- 
I  ion’s  pnMliK-tion  of  gold,  silver,  lead 
and  aluminum  added  together;  over 
tliree  times  the  v’alne  ttf  all  copper; 
two  and  one-half  times  the  value  of 
all  iron  ore;  and  nearly  .six  times 
the  value  of  all  zinc. 

.Anthracite  employs  more  than 
190.1)00  jteople  for  itreparation  and 
mining  alone.  To  the.se  and  to  other 
employees,  .Anthracite  jtays  annual 
wages  of  more  than  $155,000,000. 

N’early  1,000,000  railway  ears  are 
required  each  year  to  transport  .An¬ 
thracite.  |)r<Mliieing  railway  revenue 
of  about  $100,000,000. 

Nine  thousand  retail  coal  dealers. 
With  tO.OOO  enqtloyees,  have  $.‘{75,- 
000.000  invested  in  i>lanls  iind  etpiip- 
inent.  with  total  retail  sales  of  about 
$1*25.000.000. 

XIore  than  6,000.000  homes,  Itous- 
iitg  more  than  35,000,0000  jH’oitle,  are 
heated  with  .Anthracite.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  millions  invested  in  jtnMlne- 
ing  and  tlistrihnting  etiniimient — 
more  millions  sjM’nt  for  e(|nipment  to 
use  the  fuel — millions  that  go  for 
.salaries  aiul  wages,  freight  and  taxes 
— it  is  obvious  that  .Anthracite  is  one 
of  the  largest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  imitortant,  of  .America’s  basic 
indn.stries. 

SOURCE  — .Aiithraeite  Industries, 
Inc. 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

On  the  NLRB — ^Empire 
Furniture  Decision 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  have  read 
with  interest  your  editorial  regarding 
the  NLRB  decision  on  the  Empire 
Furniture  Company  case.  Since  the 
home  of  the  corporation  is  in  our 
publishing  city,  I  have  followed  this 
case  since  it  was  first  tried  in  Johnson 
City  before  the  Trial  Board  sent  here 
by  the  Washington  Office  of  the  NLRB. 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  8.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Bowman,  the  attorney  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  called  me  and  said  that  he  had 
been  advised  by  wire  of  the  court’s 
decision.  I  immediately  assigned  our 
city  editor  of  the  morning  Chronicle 
to  cover  this  story  and  enclose  a  tear 
sheet  giving  the  results  of  his  inter¬ 
view.  At  this  point  I  left  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  our  news  department 
for  the  afternoon  and  morning  papers 
to  follow. 

I  have  since  learned  that  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man  made  available  a  complete 
transcription  of  the  court’s  opinion 
on  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  9.  This  de¬ 
cision  was  not  reviewed  by  the  re¬ 
porter  or  turned  into  his  city  editor 
for  handling  through  some  conflict  in 
assignments  and  the  matter  was 
dropped  at  this  point.  We  did  not 
carry  anything  further  regarding  the 
case  until  the  Associated  Press  re¬ 
ports  were  received  by  us  on  the 
dates  referred  to  in  your  editorial. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  suppress  the  court’s 
opinion.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  poor 
handling  by  our  own  staff  and  prob¬ 
ably  members  of  the  major  press 
associations  that  have  headquarters  in 
Cincinnati. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  information 
will  throw  some  light  on  this  case 
and  that  it  will  be  a  good  lesson  to 
our  editors  in  following  through  on 
any  story  that  comes  to  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

C.  A.  Jones,  Jr., 

Publisher,  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 

Press  and  Chronicle. 

■ 

Feels  Weeklies 
Can  Aid  Finland 

Dec.  23,  1939 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Two  score 
of  exchanges  coming  to  this  desk  do 
not  indicate  that  many  weekly  news¬ 
papers  have  been  enlisted  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  raise  relief  funds  for  Finland. 

.lewspictores 

by  Offset 

ATF  Wcbandorfer  web  fed  newspaper 
pf***  stopped  the  Show  at  recent 
National  Graphic  Arts  Exposition 
in  New  York  .  .  .  produced  pages  of 
local,  national  and  foreign  pictures  at 
less  cost  than  any  other  process.  New 
field  for  picture  supplements,  small 
and  large  dailies,  weeklies.  Ask  your 
ATF  Salesman  for  details  or  write 

.lincrican  Type  Founders 

Ofifeet  Division  •  Mount  Vernon,  New  Yorl 


This  newspaper,  a  semi-weekly,  was 
contacted  by  Somerville’s  Mayor.  In 
one  week  we  have  collected  $333. 
which  tops  the  first  week’s  reports  of 
25  of  the  29  daily  newspapers  listed  in 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  feel  that  the  weekly  press  can  help 
the  dailies  do  a  big  job  in  this  appeal. 

Most  effective  way  to  mobilize  the 
weeklies  would  be  by  contacting  the 
editors  by  direct  mail,  accompanying 
the  call  with  a  couple  of  appeal  stor¬ 
ies.  Apparently  not  many  small  town 
mayors,  if  they  have  been  approached, 
have  bothered  to  communicate  with 
their  newspapers. 

Wallace  Conover, 
Editor,  Somerset  Messenger 
Gazette,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Hoover  Thanks  E  &  P 
For  "G-Man"  Editorial 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  article 
“G-Men”  appearing  in  the  Nov.  25, 
1939,  issue  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  just  been  called  to  my  attention 
and  I  want  you  to  know  your  interest 
in  the  FBI  is  appreciated.  I  feel  the 
item  will  tend  to  clarify  the  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  this  nature  which  have 
arisen  in  several  instances  in  the  past. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 


JOSEPH  A.  BRADY 


Joseph  A.  Brady,  49,  for  the  last  six 
years  a  staff  writer  and  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  died  at  his  office  Dec.  21  of  a 
heart  attack.  His  30-year  newspaper 
career  began  on  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Herald.  He  was  a  member  of  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  old  New  York  World, 
described  as  the  best  ever  gathered 
in  New  York. 


NEW  PRESS  WIRE  RATE 


EDITOR  S  PUB  LISHls 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


I 


SitHations  Wanted 
Advertiuii 


I 


"SITUATI®NS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  fimei  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  timet  —  .80  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 

(Oath  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cath  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  par  line 

Count  five  wordt  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  at  three  wordt.  Minimum 
tpace,  three  linet.  Referencet  required 
with  "Butinett  Opportunltiet"  and  other 
adt  involvinq  tale  of  property  or  qoodt. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 


poKition  in  middle-west,  either  dm* 
ment  or  rombinatinii.  Have  tplejJj*'" 
cord,  now  employed.  16  years’  ex»tu.!| 
age  35.  references.  Box  9751 
Publisher.  '  ‘ 


Advertising  Man;  Salesman-copyvriut  a 

single,  free  to  travel ;  go  anywhere  T-, 
years’  experience;  desire  job  wirt'i, 
ture.  Box  9766,  Editor  &  Publither  * 


Advertising  Manager — High  type  eien-ii 
promoter,  good  reference,  stlirr 
Box  9763,  Editor  A-  Publisher.  ' 


Classified  Manager — Big  paper  eiper.--t 
writes  own  promotion  and  linije-ije 
ing  campaigns,  unusual  in  phone  iei« 
Good  reference.  Now  available.  g? 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


Advertising  Sepresentativa— expeheitdh 

cal,  classified  and  national;  good  nir. 
ences ;  producer.  Box  9695,  Elite  i 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES- PROIIOTIOS 
After  11  years  with  Metropolitan  pgr 
selling  all  types  space,  merthtiii^ 
and  doing  promotion  this  sdrirtig 
man,  35,  desires  new  connection.  Sptol 
reps,  newspapers,  magazines  in  lie*  Tat 
or  vicinity.  Box  9704,  Editor  t  hh 
Usher. 


A  four  timoi  "Sifustion  Wsnfsd"  sd  csr- 
rial  with  It  •  tis>month  roqistration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALE81US 


experienced  man,  wide  acqaaintuM,  lus 
Eastern  representation  of  leadinf  peh 
cation  or  position  at  aalesman  sr  sn- 
ager  Eastern  office.  Box  9552,  UiXct 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  lOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


Proftrtts  listed  bstem  are  aifered  either  by 
the  pabliehere  themeelvee  or  by  the  more 

reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 


Hard-hitting  space  salesman— 29.  V- 
forceful  selling  copy.  Agency,  ne«s*:'t' 
experience.  Seek  newspaper,  mastiii- 
trade  publication  job.  Box  9770.  t;  • 
&  Publisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Newspapers  In  Oallfomla.  Afternoon  dsily 
in  exclusive  field  requiring  $35,000.  Down 
payment.  Weekly,  average  annnal  gross 
$13,000.  Price  $12,500.  One-half  cash. 
M.  C.  Moore,  newspaper  broker,  Beverly 
Hills. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Msn — eight  y  r. 
experience  on  daily;  sales  and  'r'. 
ability.  Reference.f.  Want  pozitiot  i 
medium-sized,  progressive  town— 
em  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  preferd 
Box  9771.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


39-179  Dally,  Southwest  tabloid:  grossing 
over  $15,000  year;  price  $15,000;  terms. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Vendome  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


Salesmsn-Manager.  Long  experienced.  Hi' 
ried.  family.  Go  anywhere.  Ideu,  pr« 
tions.  Results.  Box  9717,  Editor  t  K- 
Usher. 


A  minimum  charge  of  10  cents  will 
be  applied  to  all  telegrams  of  press 
classification  between  points  in  the 
U.  S.,  V.  X.  Underwood,  district  super¬ 
intendent,  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  announced  in  New  York, 
Dec.  26.  “It  has  been  necessary  to 
establish  this  minimum  because  of  the 
very  low  rates  accorded  to  press  tele¬ 
grams,  and  in  order  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  basis  for  the  telegraph  com¬ 
pany  to  continue  handling  very  short 
telegrams  at  such  rates,”  his  an¬ 
nouncement  said. 


Newspaper  Irekert 


SALESMAN 

Now  Advertizing  Manager  daily  navjw 
Single,  age  33.  Box  9692,  Editor  k  rc 
liaher. 


Twenty-five  years  Intimate  contact  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers.  Established  confidence. 
A.  W.  Stygies,  Newspaper  Broker,  San 
Franeieeo. 


Space  Salesman — Successful  record,  w 
chandising  and  advertising, 
tional :  go  anywhere  for  permsneot  w 
tion.  Box  9719,  Editor  &  Publisher 


O^taU#  kandllng,  knying,  lelling,  mergera. 
No  leases  or  tredes.  Higheat  refereneea. 


No  leases  or  tredes.  Higheat  referenees. 
LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mieh. 


TEN  YEARS  SUCCESSFUL  8^ 
AND  ADVERTISING  EXPERIENCI 


Confidential  conenltation  and  negotiations 
with  publishers  willing  to  sell  and  with 


principals  desiring  to  buy  newspapers. 
NEWSPAPERS  APPRAISAL  OORP’N. 


1707  Times  Bldg. 


CircalatioR  Premotlen 


NEDNA  TO  MEET 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Association 
will  be  held  Jan.  16  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 


Our  Boeent  Contest  on  a  National  Weekly 
produced  $122,284.50  and  nearly  60,000 
enbeeriptions,  breaking  5  world  records. 
Write  or  wire  for  free  survey  of  your 
field.  Hudson  De  Priest  k  Associates, 
246  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T. 


Includes  six  years  as  advertisinf  “f  ^ 
promotion  manager  for  'wge 
appliance  manufacturer.  Newipsp« 
smalt  circulars,  etc.,  were  pr«dn^  f 
rectiy  by  my  department.  Putl>«  . 
ads,  etc.,  produced  in  cooperstiou 
our  agency.  . .  , 

Also,  previous  background  of 
six  years  general  business  'W*™  , 

various  departments  of 
such  as  service,  retail  and  whoWM 
credits  and  collections,  etc. 

Good  sales  personality: 
industrious;  36  years  of 
Artive  in  “Rotarv”  and  Aiierza  i 


Active  in  “Rotary”  and 
Clubs. 


Sncoossfnl  ■nhacrlptlon  context  for  over 
80  years.  OttARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.. 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolia. 


DUPLEX 


REFERENCES:  ,  gotn 

Fred  Wardell,  Chairman  of  the 
Henry  Burritt,  PresidenL  „ 

The  Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner  tomp 


Diract-Mall  SarvicM 


A.  L.  McCarthy.  Retail  C»| 

Bendix  Home  Laundry  («»»»"' 
Willard  French,  President 
C.  C.  Wilmot.  Vice-President  i 

Brooke.  Smith  k 
Jesse  Fleck,  Advertising  Dirensr 
The  Detroit  Times  „ 

A.  H.  McKeown,  Sunday  Dis.  Ad 
Mgr.,  The  Detroit  New# 


PRESSES 

SEMI-CYLINDMCAL 


Our  Process  Letteri  are  taken  for  personal 

communications.  Try  ns.  Complete  mail¬ 
ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co.,  30  E. 
21st  St.,  N.  T.  C. 


UNITUBULAR 


Help  Wanted 


TUBULAR 


HIGH  SPEED  FLAT  BED 


Advertising  Service  salesman  to  take  over 
complete  line  in  established  territory  lor 
reputable  firm.  Box  9760,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FLAT  BED 


STEREO  MACHINERY 


THE 

DUPLEX  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICH. 


Attractive  territorial  proposition  on  fast 
selling  features  to  brokers  and  salesmen 
who  can  produce.  Straight  commission 
only  I  Box  9725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Reporter — capable  of  getting  out  weekly. 
Consider  couple.  State  salary,  personal 
history,  ability.  Box  9752,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Reporter-Stenographer,  wanted  on  contract 
to  cover  verbatim  reports  of  Bermuda 
Colonial  Parliament.  High  speed  short 
hand  (180-190  words  minute):  fast  Ijt- 
ing.  General  and  descriptive  reportorial 
ability  decided  asset.  Required  middle 
January.  Interview  N.  Y.  C.  arranged. 
Box  9750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Excellently  equipped 
representative  for  good  ...(ztit:*'’ 

advertising  manager  lor  inuoti-*" 

more  interested  in  future  th 
salary.  , 

E.  WUsDu  Warden  ^ 
646  E.  Grand  Boulevard 


Young  Man,  gentile, 

experience  in  classified  * 

Just  married.  efa^ 

smaller  paper  either  as  Cl»  gijir- 
tising  Manager  or  Advert ising^^^^  ^ 
Excellent  referenees.  ai  e  r 

ployed  on  Sew  York  ”Pi„disl 

dium  that  has  bnsm*^  * 

vertising  record  both  m  \f*Bt  jj 

classified.  Salary  no  object.  ,,,. 
portiinity  to  show  resu 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Situation*  Wantnd 

Circnlation 


Sitnation*  Wantnd 

Editorikl  (Coot’ d) 


An  inwrrtew  with  the  pubUsher  of  a  me¬ 
dium  uiied  newspaper  will  quickly  prove 
mv  ouilificstions  as  a  circulation  man¬ 
ner  with  an  excellent  record.  College 
trtined  15  years’  experience,  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday.  Xow  employed. 
Write  to  Box  9755,  Editor  &  Pulisher. 
g^lstinn  Man,  age  23.  single.  Four  years 
veneral  office.  County,  city  experience. 
Used  little  merchant  system.  Box  9748, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publishers 

TO:  Managing  and  City  Editors 

FROM  :  Winston  Murrlll,  reporter 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Sovo 

Used  Equipment — Sew  Eqaipment  &  Supplies — Prisate  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Solo  Mochonicol  Eqnipmont  For  Solo 


Subject : 


JOB 


aicnlation  Manager-^several  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  and  small  newspapers.  Spe- 
(ialiies  in  carrier  boy  promotion.  Inter- 
eited  in  position  with  future  based  on 
resnlts.  Good  record  and  references.  Box 
8712.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


(arcnlation  Promotion  Manager — -new  pre¬ 
mium  plan,  put  circulation  where  wanted. 
Box  9765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted:  Olrenlatlon  Department  of  small 
daily;  will  buy  or  handle  on  commission. 
Box  9666.  Editor  t  Publisher. _ 


Young  man  of  36  desires  circulation  con¬ 
nection.  Second  paper  preferable  on  daily 
with  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  circula¬ 
tion.  Have  had  17  years’  experience  since 
childhood  in  all  phases  of  circulation  and 
promotion.  Now  regularly  employed  in 
the  newspaper  accident  insurance  field 
lor  the  past  seven  years.  Services  ob¬ 
tained  upon  30  days  notice.  Excellent 
references.  Box  9705,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SituotioM  Woutod 
Editorial 


iced.  In 
u.  pns- 
)r  t  fc- 


lewspocl 
or  4  I 


ABLE,  ALERT  NEWS  EXECtmVE 
Completing  two-year  job  of  reorganizing 
Southern  morning,  evening,  Sunday  Com¬ 
bination  is  available  for  new  and  per¬ 
manent  work.  Change  of  publisher’s  policy 
luakea  permanency  of  present  connection 
nadvisable. 

Native  New  Yorker,  educated  in  East ; 
has  sixteen  year  record  of  constructive 
work  and  advancement  in  Southern  news 
sud  advertising  field.  Regard  three  sue- 
cessfni  consecutive  reorganization  jobs  as 
adequate  experience  in  this  field.  Wants 
opportunity  to  stay  put  and  put  out  good 
work  with  one  outfit.  Title  not  important. 

Experience  covers  all  angles  news,  edi¬ 
torial  work,  from  cub  reporting  to  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  complete  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  papers.  Has  made  special  study  of 
production  and  use  of  news,  feature  pic¬ 
tures.  Is  fast,  accurate,  desk  man,  with 
unusually  wide  experience  in  layout, 
typography;  is  good  reporter  with  par¬ 
ticular  experience  in  covering  and  inter¬ 
preting  politics.  Five  years  research  work 
for  national  news  magazine  have  devel¬ 
oped  ability  to  dig  for  facts,  express 
them  vividly,  succinctly.  Also,  experi¬ 
enced  in  promotion  work,  even  to  han¬ 
dling  news  boys  and  making  speeches. 

Prefers  Ea.stern  or  Southern  location, 
but  ready,  willing  and  able  to  go  any¬ 
where  for  permanent  connection  with  op 
portunity  to  grow  with  organization.  Age 
36.  in  good  health — physically  and  finan¬ 
cially.  Married,  one  child. 

*516 _ Editor  ft  Publisher 

®*tk»nlst  (Editorial),  formerly  with  N.  Y. 
dailies;  eight  years  for  King  Features 
Syndicate,  wishes  change  with  chance 
for  trenchant,  incisive  ideas.  Box  9602, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

-  niustrator,  29.  Experienced. 
•Veks  position  on  art  staff,  big-,  small- 
city  newspaper.  Salary  secondary.  Will 

samples-  Go  anywhere.  Box 
-  vvOd.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


intellifc'ji, 

>•  msrriril 
••Adcrslf* 


Copyreader — experienced  on  city  and  tele 
yraph  desks,  and  makeup;  will  go  any 
— yhere.  Box  9769.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


bh  Reporter.  Four  months  reportorial  ex 
^rience.  Four  years’  experience  in  ad- 
ertising,  motion  pictures  and  finance, 
usiness  news  or  general  assignments 
Will  travel.  Box  9747,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 

f\l  of  These  Fields: 

1^  Management 

I  eolation  Mechanical 

Miforial  Publicity 

Utilize  These  Services 

1.  Draft  a  four  time  ad  setting  forth  your 
qtiliScatiors  and  send  it  to  us  with 
Pymfnt.  (Count  five  words  to  the 
lire;  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For  a 
r^tn,  your  message  will  reach  pro- 
ipcctive  employers.  Many  have 
placed  directly  in  this  manner. 

•  ul  OTt  completely  the  Personnel  ap- 
Wication  that  will  he  sent  you  upon 
of  ad.  This  will  be  kept  in  our 
““™r  SIX  months.  It  will  make  your 
rcorq  available  to  the  publishers  and 
"cttitiVCT  calling  upon  us  constantly 
“foMoyees.  Your  confidence  re- 
j  PJfm-  I 

our  deadline 

“  Thursday. 

pewonnel  service 

Editor  A-  Publisher 


noo  Times  Bldg^ 


Y.  C. 


1.  Hereby  I  make  formal  application  for 
position  as  reporter,  or  worse,  on  any 
good  newspaper. 

2.  Following  my  newspaper  history:  W’orked 
West  Virginia’s,  D.  C.  and  Virginia  pa¬ 
pers  until  1/15/29;  started  building  up 
old  Telegram  into  fat  World-Telegram, 
which  is  able  to  fly  alone,  so  its  best  pilot 
was  tossed  overboard  9/27/39. 

3.  Following  civil  history:  Bom  5/24/00. 
Petersburg,  W’.  Va.,  to  Methodist  preach 
er;  married  twelve  years,  no  divorce; 
served  country  World  War.  officer  six 
years  National  Guard  West  Virginia;  re¬ 
signed  Capt.  Infantry  and  now  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  B2 ;  Habits  vs.  vile  liquors,  but 
other  habits  work  in  unity. 

4.  Following  information  that  may  aid  ap¬ 
plication  for  position:  Lindbergh  kidnap, 
first  flash  to  Hauptmann’s  flash-out;  filthy 
loose  milk,  bottled ;  reformed  Connecti¬ 
cut  Reform  School;  Postmaster  General 
Farley’s  materials  forced  on  federal 
building  contractors;  Mrs.  Crater,  seven 
years  after  Judge  left,  gave  first  inter¬ 
view,  World  Telegram  black-flashing  head¬ 
lines.  exclusive;  Congressman  Bloom  sold 
Constitution  to  benefit  Jimmie  Hines’ 
boys;  Moose-Eagle  lottery  slapped  Sena¬ 
tor  Davis’  bank  account,  two  trails,  two 
political-breakups,  Columbia  praise;  Bish¬ 
op  James  Cannon,  ME  church  South,  a 
jypping  stock  trader;  covered  publishers' 
conventions  for  ten  years,  exclusive  in¬ 
terviews;  got  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  foot¬ 
prints;  covered  murder  trials,  libels  sub 
dued;  merely  a  few  spots  in  my  New 
York  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Winston  Merrill. 

304  West  75th  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

SUsquehanna  7-3941. _ 

Editor-News  city  or  managing.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Go  anywhere.  Salary  open.  Box 

9758,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

EditorUd  Writer — Independent,  specialised, 
desires  permanent  position;  reputable 
references.  Box  9661,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Experienced  all-around  newapaperman,  col¬ 
lege.  desires  day  work  as  secretary,  desk 
work  or  general  reporting.  Refined,  young, 
married.  Box  9718,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Experienced  publicist,  speaker,  can  edit  ef¬ 
fective  employee  publication  to  improve 
labor  relation.H.  Box  9753,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher _ 

Magasine — sixteen  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence;  free-lance  feature  writing;  now 
with  New  York  Post;  college  grndiiate. 

Box  9643,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Newsman — ten  years’  experience  all  beats, 
city  desk;  now  on  temporary  daily  job. 
References  include  present  employer.  J. 

R.  Gross,  Frazeysburg,  Ohio. _ 

Photographer — young;  complete  speed  gra¬ 
phic  equipment.  Some  New  York  experi¬ 
ence;  take  staff  position  or  rea.sonable 
free  lance  arrangement  anywhere.  Box 

9776.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Publicity  Man,  35,  college  graduate;  staff 
writer  six  years  on  newspapers  and  ma¬ 
gazines;  specialties — aviation,  sports.  Box 

9612,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Publishers’  Reader,  proof,  copyreader;  re¬ 
searcher.  indexer,  stencil  cutter,  mimeo- 
grapher;  good  language  background; 
versatile  young  woman  desires  opportun 
ity.  advancement,  in  publishing  field.  Box 
9551,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  28,  who  sharpened  spurs  on  all 
beats  of  small  county-seat  daily  desires 
change  to  larger  daily;  feature  writing, 
copyreading;  college.  Box  9696,  Editor 
ft  Publisher, _ _ 

Reporter,  five  years’  experience,  seeks 
desk,  beat  job  anywhere.  Former  weekly 
editor.  Box  9694.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Still  young  man,  who  advanced  from  small 
town  reporter  to  editor,  managing  editor 
two  metropolitan  dailies;  jobless  because 
of  changes  newspaper  picture.  Not  seek¬ 
ing  soft  spot  or  big  spot  but  chance  to 
prove  his  worth  on  any  new.spaper  in 
any  capacity.  Box  9645,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher, _ 

Theatrical  Publicity  —  unique  experience. 
Twelve  years’  thorough  newspaper  train¬ 
ing;  six  years  as  theatre  operator;  aoe 
showman  and  writer,  perfect  for  right 
spot.  Box  9709,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

Want  permanent  place  with  small-city  daily. 
Married.  41,  college  graduate.  Employed 
fifteen  years  Metropolitan  DESK.  RE- 
P()R'riNG  experience.  Box  9775.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ ^ 

Woman  reporter,  30,  experienced,  college. 
Box  9759,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Young  Man,  25,  college  graduate;  three 
years  reporting  experience,  including 

6hotography,  on  New  York  State  daily. 

'esires  advancement.  Box  9714,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ _ 

Young  woman  seeks  editorial  assistant  posi¬ 
tion  magazine,  publicity,  agency.  College 
graduate  Box  9707,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Moro  SHuotions  bottom  noxt  column 


Dross  Sifter.  Big  metal  savings  I  Fits  any 
standard  drum,  quickly  separates  the 
powder  from  the  good  metal.  Actually  has 
cuts  dross  loss  in  many  plants  from  20% 
to  50%  I  Easy  to  install,  easy  to  operate. 
Takes  100  lbs.  through  in  10  minutes. 
Get  the  price  1  Write:  Mononielt  Co., 

Dept.  4,  Minneapolis,  Minn. _ 

Model  eSM  42-Fica  Intertype,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Intertypes  of  all  models ;  Monotypes, 
Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses,  Auto¬ 
matics.  We  guarantee  new  machine  per¬ 
formance.  Payne  &  Walsh  Corporation, 
82  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
mats,  molds,  etc.  Bargain  to  quick  buyer. 
Monotype  Keyboards  and  Casters  A-1  con¬ 
dition  can  be  seen  in  operation ;  also 
mats,  molds,  etc.  Bargain  to  quick  buy- 

INTELLIGENCER  PRINTING  CO. 

Lancaster _ Penna. 

buy  linotypes.  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock ;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Lafayette  Bt.,  N.  Y. _ 

Guaranteed  Sobollt  linotypes  ft  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-FALOO  CORP.  First 

225  Variek  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  fur  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  Y’ork 
City _ 

LINOTYPE,  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 

Linotype  Supply  Oo. 

385  Canal  Street _  New  York  City 

PRINTERS  ft  NEWSPAPER  BARGAINS 
Craftsmen,  807  Atlantle  ATonne,  Boston 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
AND  EQUIPMENT 

SAN  DIEGO  SUN 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

PRESS  ROOM  —  COMPOSING  ROOM 
CASTING  ROOM  —  EDITORIAL  ROOM 
AND  OmCE 

Original  Cost  Over  $350,000 
To  be  Sold  at 

'  AUCTION 

MONDAY-^ANUARY  22nd 
Starting  10  a.m.  on  the  premises 
7tb  and  B  Streets — San  Diego,  Cal. 

Goss  Octuple  Press  with  double  folders 
and  extra  half  deck  with  fountain  for 
color  complete  with  electrical  equip¬ 
ment. 

Goss  Sextuple  Press  with  double  folder 
complete  with  electrical  equipment. 
Linotype  machines.  (11) 

Magazines,  extra  full  and  split  (50) 
Fonts  of  mats  (50) 

Monotyjie  Casting  machine,  complete. 
Ludlow  Machine.  Cabinets  and  mats. 
Pony  .4uto  plate  Machine. 

Dry  mat  roller — roughing  machine — 
router— -power  shaver — proof  press — 
saw  trimmer.s- — chases — steel  tables — 
galleys — 50,000  lbs.  Lino  metal — ink- 
metal  pots — office  furniture — numer. 
ous  items  to  be  found  in  a  Metropoli. 
tan  Newspaper  Plant. 

Plant  Open  Dally  for  Inspection 
Phone — Wire — Or  Write  I 
FOR  DETAILED  CIRCULAR  WRITH; 


Fhoto-Eoqrovioq  Eqoipmoot  For  Solo  J*  J*  Sugarman-Rudolph  Co. 

-  Commercial  Liquidators 


CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  PhotoProducts  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street _ New  York  City 

Complete  Photo  Engraving  Eqaipment 
chemicals  and  supplies,  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  (XIRPORATION 
650  W.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  (X). 

110  Pulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Mochonicol  Eqnipmont  Wontod 

Wantod — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  ft  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Storootypo  Equipmont  for  Solo 

For  Sale:  Hoe  Water-Cooled  Casting  Box 
and  Plate  Finishing  Machine  for  14*^" 
diameter  Plates;  in  first-class  condition. 
Thos.  W.  Hall  Company,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Main  Office — 415  E.  9th  St. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
presses,  Klueg  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
.MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  30  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Duplex  Octuple  Super  Duty  Newspaper 
press  with  color  deck  used  only  nine 
years  and  in  excellent  condition ;  prac¬ 
tically  new  Premier  Rotary  Plat  Shaver; 
Intertypes  and  other  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment.  E.  B.  Twelker,  1005  Textile  Tower. 
•Seattle,  Washington. 

PRINTERS  ft  NEWSPAPER  BARGAINS 

Craftamen,  307  Atlantie  Avenue,  Boston 


Pros*  Room  Eqoipmoot  For  $alo 

Modern  Goss  low-construction  unit-type 
presses,  arranged  with  underneath  or  end- 
roll  feed.  Available  in  6-unit,  double 
sextuple,  octuple,  sextuple,  quadruple,  or 
unit  cajiacity.  (22 cutoff).  May  be 
.seen  in  operation.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  apply,  R.  HOE  &  COMPANY,  INC., 
910  East  138th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 


Sitootion*  Wantod 
Generel  tc  Adninittrative 

Efficiency — budget  all  operations,  stream¬ 
line  credits  and  collections.  Cut  composi¬ 
tion  costs.  Revamp  news  set-up.  Use  news¬ 
boy  contacts  for  new  revenue.  Small 
change  netted  last  paper  $5,000  cash  re¬ 
fund.  Box  9762,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publisher’s  Assistant — Bu.siness  Manager 
idea  man,  experienced  in  labor  problems. 
Box  9764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Modem  Hoe  straight  line  unit  type  balcony 
press  consisting  of  eight  units  and  sub¬ 
structure  with  two  pairs  of  heavy  duty 
folders  and  complementary  equipment. 
Press  is  approximately  ten  years  old  and 
has  had  excellent  care.  (Sheet  cutoff 
21  Vi  inches.) 

Will  sell  a.s  complete  machine  or  will 
consider  sale  of  two  or  more  units  ta 
effect  press  capacity  desired  by  pur¬ 
chaser.  Box  9532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS  ft  NEWSPAPER  BARGAINS 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Avenue,  Bostou 


Secretary- Stenographer;  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  technical  dictation.  Expert 
stencil  cutter  and  newspaper  clipper. 
College ;  research  worker  in  history. 
Correspondent.  Literary  ability.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  French  and  German,  Direct  mail 
and  Post  Office  experience.  Filing  expert. 
Own  newspaper  morgue.  Anna  Liebert. 
Hotel  Warrington,  161  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Trained  publicity,  advertising,  organizing. 
Can  sell  to  groups.  Executive.  Build 
membership.  Sales.  Box  9754,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

Sitootion*  Wantod 

Meckanical 

FOREMAN  CX)MPOSING  ROOM 
Thoroughly  experienced.  Will  handle  de¬ 
partment  as  publisher  desires.  Reliable 
references.  Box  9749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madi*on  Av*.  Now  York 

Basinets  Establish s4  fai  18M 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


THIS  ISSUE  GETS  into  the  mails  just 
about  66  hours  short  of  the  end  of 
a  year  and  a  decade,  which  we.  for 
one,  are  glad  to  see 
The  End  them  depart.  Not 

^  many,  we  believe,  in 

any  part  of  the  planet 
Tragic  Era  will  mark  this  New 

Year’s  Eve  with  Vir¬ 
gil's  ’’Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse 
juvabit.”  For  there  has  been  little 
that  passed  with  the  fluttering  calen¬ 
dar  leaves  since  1930  that  will  be 
pleasant  to  remember.  As  the  New 
York  Sun  remarked  in  its  year-end 
story,  decade  that  began  with  bread¬ 
lines  goes  out  with  the  grumble  of 
gunfire. 

And  yet,  as  we  sat  looking  into  the 
dancing  sparks  the  night  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  we  wondered  whether  the  Thir¬ 
ties  had  been  a  total  loss.  Probably 
not.  We  came  into  the  decade  with 
a  pretty  materialistic  view  of  of  every¬ 
thing.  Things,  pos.sessions.  something 
which  we  could  handle  and  admire 
and  show  to  envious  friends,  the  golden 
calf  of  Baal,  were  our  idols  as  1923 
faded.  New  Yorkers  craned  their 
necks  as  towers  and  pinnacles  shot  to 
heights  that  raised  the  already  moun¬ 
tainous  skyline  20  stories.  That 
seemed  to  be  important.  So  did  the 
indices  of  the  security  markets,  even 
after  the  beating  they  had  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  three  months.  The 
January  predictions  were  all  rosy. 
So  were  newspaper  advertising  linage 
totals,  which  reached  an  all-time  peak 
in  1929  and  showed  few  overt  signs 
of  sagging  as  1930  opened. 

We  had  breadlines  that  winter,  but 
breadlines  were  not  a  new  story  and 
their  length  gave  no  indication  of 
what  the  next  two  years  would  teach 
us  about  unemployment  and  relief  of 
the  needy.  As  1930  dawned,  nearly 
everybody  was  carrying  full  canvas 
despite  the  barometric  readings  and 
the  looks  of  the  sky.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  then  that  fair  winds  and  clear 
skies  would  come  rarely  and  fitfully 
during  the  next  ten  years  and  that 
most  of  what  we  had  learned  of  busi¬ 
ness  navigation  would  have  to  be 
scrapped  for  the  sake  of  survival. 

Nineteen-thirty  was  near  its  end 
before  chronic  optimism  realized  dimly 
that  a  new  set  of  facts  had  to  be  faced. 
Depression  entered  the  common  vo¬ 
cabulary,  a  pleasant  way  of  avoiding 
the  implications  of  what  the  history 
books  called  panics.  The  condition 
was  world- wide,  with  a  few  spots  en¬ 
joying  what  looked  like  prosperity  on 
the  surface. 

Slowly,  consciousness  dawned  that 
this  wasn’t  just  an  American  show — a 
hangover  from  a  speculating  and 
spending  spree — but  a  world-wide 
economic  result  of  the  1914-1918  war 
and  of  11  years  fumbling  effort  to 
make  good  in  a  hurry  the  destruction 
of  nearly  $500  billions  of  capital  goods. 
Uncle  Sam  this  time  happened  to  be 
the  world’s  creditor,  surrounded  by 
once  good  customers  with  empty 
pockets. 


IT  WAS  NEIAR  the  end  of  1931  when 
this  fact  was  generally  understood. 
Germany  tried  Anschluss  with  Aus¬ 
tria  as  a  device  to 
We  Learn  keep  both  countries 
Abont  War  France,  still 

■  thinking  of  the  Ger- 
"Undeclared"  many  which  had 
caused  so  much  war 
woe,  vetoed  the  step  and  induced 
British  acquiescence.  Austria  col¬ 
lapsed,  then  Germany.  Reparations 
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stopped.  President  Hoover  threw  life¬ 
lines  in  all  directions  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  weak  with  our  own  fading 
strength — in  vain.  Britain  went  off 
the  gold  standaid  and  installed  a  Con¬ 
servative  government.  France  wig¬ 
gled  and  twisted,  trying  to  avoid  the 
political  poison  of  increased  taxes. 
Russia  had  a  famine.  And  with  the 
western  world  all  snarled  and  fright¬ 
ened,  Japan  began  to  make  modern 
history.  An  undeclared  war  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  establishment  of  a  pup¬ 
pet  realm  in  Manchuria.  A  righteous 
protest  by  Secretary  of  State  Stimson 
found  no  support  in  the  harassed 
chancelleries  of  Europe — and  the 
course  was  charted  for  expansion  un¬ 
der  dictatorship. 

Nineteen  thirty-two  brought  a  brief 
upturn  in  American  statistics,  but  not 
enough  to  prevent  a  Democratic  land¬ 
slide  in  the  Fall  elections,  and  that 
event  produced  all  the  uncertainty 
attaching  to  an  interregnum.  Busi¬ 
ness  drooped.  Advertising  fell  away 
to  a  shadow.  Pay-cuts  which  other 
industries  began  to  make  in  1931  in  an 
attempt  to  stay  solvent  swept  through 
newspaper  ranks  in  1932,  but  the  New 
York  World  was  the  only  top-rank 
newspaper  which  was  extinguished  in 
those  years.  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  office 
the  next  March  amid  an  avalanche  of 
bank-failures  across  the  country,  and 
his  two-handed  grasp  of  the  crisis 
stopped  the  fast  moving  rout. 

Banks  were  re-opened  under  gov¬ 
ernment  guarantees  and  the  next  few 
months  saw  clouds  of  legislation  issu¬ 
ing  from  Washington  in  a  furious  ef¬ 
fort  to  stimulate  recovery  simultan¬ 
eously  with  reform,  aimed  to  prevent 
human  nature  from  getting  into  trou¬ 
ble  forever  after.  High  on  the  list 
was  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  By  inadvertence,  or  careless 
drafting,  a  provision  permitting  the 
President  to  license  enterprises  which 
did  not  comply  with  a  voluntary  code 
of  practice  did  not  exempt  the  press. 
Newspapers  adopted  a  code  after  long 
debate,  citing  the  free  press  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  and  refusing 
to  admit  the  force  of  the  license  pro¬ 
vision.  The  legal  question  in  this  pro¬ 
viso  was  never  tested,  as  NRA  be¬ 
came  a  dead  letter  in  practice  and  was 
eventually  voided  by  the  courts.  But 
the  newspapers  were  not  finished  with 
their  first  struggle  with  government 
since  war  censorship  days. 


OUT  OF  NRA  came  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  organized  under 
the  leadership  of  the  late  Heywood 
Broun  as  a  means  of 
Newspapers  restoring  to  editorial 
Enter  the  the  economic 

ground  they  had  lost 
Dog-House  in  1931-1932.  It  out¬ 
lived  NRA  and  be¬ 
came  increasingly  radical  as  its  de¬ 
mands  for  more  pay  and  shorter  work¬ 
ing  hours  were  resisted  by  publishers. 
Associated  with  NRA  was  the  drive  of 
the  forces  favoring  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment  to  prohibit  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  minors,  under  18  years  of  age. 
Eventually  newspapers  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  reached  a  reasonable  com¬ 
promise,  permitting  the  employment 
of  carrier  boys  outside  the  plant  at  a 
minimum  age  of  14  years.  The  proc¬ 
ess  of  compromise  was  long  and 
marked  by  especial  bitterness  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  professed  to  regard  the  press 
as  the  primary  protagonist  of  child 
labor.  The  propaganda  of  the  labor 
and  reform  groups,  amid  friendly  sur¬ 
roundings  at  Washington,  was  cen¬ 


tered  on  the  newspapers,  which  were 
already  knee-deep  in  other  troubles. 

Advertising  had  come  back  from  its 
1933  lows,  but  not  in  proportion  to 
the  demands  for  pay  increases  and  pay 
restorations.  The  return  of  linage  was 
retarded  by  the  aggressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  radio  as  a  competitor,  both  in 
the  news  and  advertising  fields,  and 
the  radio  craze  for  news  bothered 
thoughtful  publishers  as  much  as  the 
raid  on  advertising  sources.  A  threat¬ 
ened  invasion  of  the  news  field  by  one 
of  the  large  radio  chains  was  headed 
off  by  the  organization  of  a  bureau 
under  ANPA  auspices,  financed  by 
the  radio  chains,  and  issuing  gratis 
under  strict  regulation  bulletin  news 
from  the  principal  news  services.  That 
arrangement  “canalized”  the  news 
flood  and  for  a  time  prevented  the 
commercial  sponsorship  of  news  on 
the  air,  but  it  didn’t  last.  News  is  a 
major  radio  commodity  now,  both  free 
and  sponsored,  and  newspapers  have 
generally  found  that  the  news  broad¬ 
casts  have  not  hurt  them. 

Prosperity  of  a  sort  reigned  through 
1935  and  1936,  with  prices  rising,  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  returning,  and  news¬ 
paper  circulation  reaching  for  new 
highs.  A  Presidential  election  came 
around  again  in  1936,  with  two-thirds 
of  the  daily  press  editorially  opposing 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  second-term  bid.  His 
triumphant  re-election  called  down  a 
new  barrage  of  press  criticism,  with 
plenty  of  noise  and  smoke,  but  few 
hits. 

If  the  newspapers  could  not  stop 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  re-election,  they 
could  and  did  exert  a  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  against  his  audacious  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  Supreme  Court  to 
his  own  image  by  extra-constitutional 
methods.  They  also  defeated  his  far- 
reaching  and  complex  plan  for  re¬ 
organizing  government  departments. 
The  clamor  of  the  critics  died,  except 
against  a  spectacular  target  like  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  has  never  dis¬ 
sembled  in  its  comments  on  the  New 
Deal.  Both  sides  have  been  mutual 
and  vocal  in  their  dislike. 


WHAT  THE  TRIBUNE  and  many 
other  newspapers  have  strongly  crit¬ 
icized  in  the  New  Deal’s  successive 
phases  is  its  attitude 
Taxes  Kill  toward  business.  The 
Weak  Members  legislation  gov¬ 

erning  security  spec- 
of  the  Press  ulation  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  approved,  or 
not  opposed,  but  the  extension  of  reg¬ 
ulation  and  the  mounting  tax  bills 
have  been  attacked  as  sabotage  of 
genuine  recovery  of  business.  The 
tax  bill  and  the  national  debt  have 
both  climbed  to  new  peace-time  levels 
— and  one  phase  of  taxation  has  been 
especially  onerous  to  newspaper  own¬ 
ers. 

That  is  the  provision  which  bars 
offsetting  the  losses  of  one  corporation 
against  the  gains  of  the  other — a  mea¬ 
sure  which  laudably  attempted  to  pre¬ 
vent  chiseling  by  rich  taxpayers. 
Chiseling  charges  have  been  rarely 
made  against  newspapers,  and  still 
more  rarely  substantiated — but  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  effects  of 
this  provision  has  been  the  elimination 
of  many  chain  newspapers  which  had 
been  operated  for  years  as  a  public 
service  and  at  a  loss  to  their  proprie¬ 
tors. 

Beginning  in  1937,  a  combination  of 
circumstances  knocked  the  props  from 
under  unprofitable  newspapers.  Taxes 
were  already  biting.  The  payroll  taxes 
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of  the  social  security  laws  were  deat 
ahead — a  load  that  had  to  be  carriec 
regardless  of  income  or  profits,  lb 
Guild  had  staged  a  number  of  strike 
with  destructive  tactics  that  cost  hoc 
employes  and  publishers  far  mor^ 
than  the  guild  members  gained,  aii 
the  guild’s  simultaneous  entry  into  tb 
CIO  and  its  demand  for  what  publish, 
ers  consider  a  “closed  shop”  made  tht 
future  relationships  unpromising.  Th 
price  of  print  paper  was  advances 
n^/2^',  as  of  Jan.  1,  1938.  And  busi* 
ness,  including  newspaper  advertisiit 
went  into  the  fastest  tailspin  on  recori 
as  1937  drew  to  a  close. 

Ivieanwhile  war-clouds  gathered  it 
Europe.  Italy  had  successfully  cot- 
quered  Ethiopia,  despite  half-heartec 
efforts  by  the  League  of  Nations  it 
enforce  its  rules.  Hitler  had  come  is 
power  in  ruined  Germany,  had  de¬ 
nounced  the  Versailles  treaty  and  al¬ 
lied  Germany  with  Italy,  fortified  the 
Rhineland.  France  was  full  of  eco¬ 
nomic  trouble.  England  wanted  peace 
so  that  the  billions  necessary  for  anna- 
ments  could  be  spent  on  a  widenin? 
circle  of  social  services.  Russia  was 
inscrutable,  but  terrible  to  the  oui- 
side  world  in  the  news  of  wholesa.e 
executions  of  its  political  and  militan 
leaders.  Spain  went  to  civil  war  in 
1936,  with  Russia  allied  to  one  faction 
and  Germany  and  Italy  with  the  other 
Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  of  a  “quarantine" 
against  aggressor  nations. 


IN  1938  THE  war  drums  struck  a 
crescendo.  Hitler  annexed  Austria 
Then  he  moved  into  the  Sudeten  areas 
of  Czechoslovakia. 
Were  the  while  England  and 

Thirties  o  t 

war,  subsided  be* 
Total  Loss?  fore  the  threat  of 
the  Nazi  air  flee: 
and  attempted  the  appeasement  oi 
Germany.  The  folly  of  that  was  soon 
evident  and  Britain  began  hastily  to 
don  armor  and  to  seek  friends,  ever, 
in  Moscow.  Hitler  was  looking  tha; 
way  too,  and  while  he  was  makta 
threatening  speeches  toward  Russia 
and  Britain  was  moving  with  the  usua. 
caution,  Germany  made  the  bargai.' 
with  Stalin.  That  was  the  trumpe: 

Germany  struck  at  the  Franco- 
British  ally,  Poland,  and  conquered 
the  unprepared  republic  in  less  thar. 
a  month.  Thousands  of  French,  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Germans  fined  the  West  Wa- 
and  the  Maginot  line  in  a  new  kind  of 
war  which  involved  little  shooting 
Germany,  France  and  Britain  locked 
tight  in  a  fight  for  control  of  the  sea. 
with  the  odds  in  favor  of  Germany 
steadily  declining.  Russia,  a  monfli 
before  1939  ended,  struck  Finland  in 
an  effort  to  duplicate  the  Polish  blitz¬ 
krieg,  but  found  their  old  friend  Gen¬ 
eral  Winter  on  the  side  of  the  de¬ 
fenders. 

America  declared  tor  absolute  neu¬ 
trality,  selling  war  goods  to  all 
came  with  cash  in  hand  and  a  ship  to 
move  them.  And  business  picked  ^ 
and  throve  nicely,  regardless  of  tM 
promise  that  1940  would  prepuce  no 
1916  model  Bethlehem  or  Bridgepon 
Some  ten  million  men  are  still  ww- 
out  W’ork,  20,000,000  are  on 
but  we  have  no  breadlines.  ^ 
grumble  of  guns  mingles  with  ® 
bells  and  whistles  that  greet  ^ 
Twentieth  Century’s  fifth  decade,  ano 
we  still  haven’t  answered  the  qu^o- 
— “were  the  Thirties  a  total  lo®^. 
As  Sunday  night’s  clocks  str» 
twelve,  we’ll  answer  in  the  nega^' 
Man  still  fives  and  thinks. 

Many  don’t  like  to  work,  ^ 

lieve  that  the  big  lesson  of  the 
is  that  work  with  brains,  and  with 
fear  of  God,  is  the  only  solution 
the  problems  that  fie  heavy  as 
joins  the  parade  of  the  centuries. 
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